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Preface 


There is no greater joy than a labor of love, and certainly the time 
and energy which was expended on this book by many people must 
have given all of them great pleasure and a deep personal satisfaction. 
From the first rough draft of the text until the actual binding of the 
first copy, everyone connected with this work continued to express high 
enthusiasm for it. 

First of all, we are all indebted to the author for his candid and 
lucid description of what has hitherto been a terra incognita to the 
outside world. The venerable Encyclopedia Britannica, although it 
makes mention of many obscure sects and even more obscure communal 
movements, does not so much as mention the Hutterites, who are surely 
the most vitalic religious group arising out of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and the most important economic group ever to have made com~ 
munal living a success over many centuries. The author has made a 
major contribution to general knowledge, and we hope a major con- 
tribution to understanding and tolerance of this dynamic sect. 

Secondly, one must mention the excellent perceptive and sensitive 
photographs by Lorena Bach. One must remember that in the past 
Hutterites have not permitted pictures to be taken of themselves, and 
it is a credit to the understanding and intelligence of the photographer 
that she was able to obtain scores of revealing photographs of the 
colonies including the members as they live and work from day to 
day. This feature makes the book absolutely unique, a first in the long 
history of the Hutterian church. 

Finally, we must thank Dr. Friedmann for his introduction and 
for his encouragement while the book was in the painful process of 
being written and prepared for publication. My own labors in this con- 
nection were assiduous, but a perfect joy! 


—Walter B. Hoover 
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Hutterite Wanderings in the Wilderness of This World 
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By Way of Introduction 


HE HUTTERITES occupy a rather significant place in the nearly 
two thousand year history of the Christian Church. They originated 
in the exciting years of the Protestant Reformation, about 1528, in Cen- 
tral Europe, then forming a group of radical Christians who wanted to 
go back to the primitive apostolic mode of communal living, as we know 
it so well from the description in the Book of Acts, chapters 2, 4 and 5. 
In this they succeeded amazingly well, thanks primarily to such out- 
standing and inspired leaders as Jacob Hutter who was martyred in 
1536, and Peter Ridemann, and many others, many of whom made the 
supreme sacrifice for the sake of their Christian faith, cementing the 
group by their death into an inner strength of confession and endurance 
in their witnessing. 

Now, 437 years later and after long wanderings over two continents, 
the Hutterites are still among us, very much alive and acutely conscious 
of their rich heritage, some 15,000 souls strong. They still live on their 
communal colonies in both Canada and the United States, in almost the 
same way as their forefathers lived in Moravia, Slovakia, Transylvania, 
and after 1770 in the Southern Ukraine. Theirs is an amazing story of 
loyalty and dedication, and we have every reason to believe that they 
will continue in their unique way unabatedly in the future. 

I myself have visited them many times, and they have come to visit 
me likewise, and a warm and brotherly fellowship ensued. Externally 
they have accepted many things of modern civilization, such as auto- 
mobiles, telephones, tractors and combines, as well as advanced methods 
in farming and stock raising. But at bottom, within their own com- 
munities, they still continue to live and think and worship as their 
ancestors did nearly 500 years ago. 

Their church is not an institution separated from everyday life. 
With them church and brotherhood living coincide, so that practically 
every aspect of their traditional ways are part of their conviction that 
life as a whole ought to be ideally a following of Christ. The meaning 
of life is this great commission to be and to make disciples, as far as 
it is humanly possible. In this task they know no compromise, and 
they withdraw intentionally from the temptations of a secular civilization 
into the peaceful islands of their more than one hundred farm-colonies, 
called Bruderhofs. Strict discipline is observed and accepted, and the 
ever watchful elders or bishops supervise it, not in a harsh way, but 
with brotherly love and in Christian fellowship. Those who leave the 
group are few; and their youngsters, a happy lot indeed, love their 
Bruderhof and will carry out the tradition which is such a strong force 
among these healthy and for the most part highly intelligent people. 
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The Bruderhofs are strange but pleasant places, partly European of 
400 and more years ago, and partly twentieth century American. They 
are law-abiding people without any serious delinquency. They care for 
the old and sick themselves, being no burden whatsoever to county or 
State. 

One among them, the Reverend Paul S. Gross, originally from 
Alberta, Canada, but now the preacher or minister of the only Bruderhof 
in the state of Washington, some twenty miles west of Spokane, is in 
particular worthy of our attention. As one of the insiders, he has given 
us in this book a lively picture of Hutterite life, customs and traditions, 
as he has experienced during a lifetime. His description has the flavor 
of grassroots truth! It is not speculative, but a straightforward story of 
Hutterite folkways, their educational system, their worship, their garb, 
their menu, and all the rest. He does not tell us very much about their 
background, skimming over their long history in a single chapter. But of 
their history the late John Horsch has given us a worthwhile account 
(see Bibliography in Appendix). He does not say much of their im- 
pressive Christian testimonies which are now becoming more and more 
available in English translation. I also missed a special chapter on their 
remarkable singing and their traditional hymnody. But these omissions 
are overbalanced by the liveliness and integrity of his description of how 
the Hutterites live, a question often asked. Paul Gross is a keen observer, 
not only a preacher, but also a housefather responsible for law and order 
on the Hof. Thus there is an authentic ring in his book for which we 
have to be thankful. 

In fact, this book is a first in Hutterite lore. No other man of his 
group ever undertook such a task to describe for outsiders what to be sure 
is no secret, but which is yet so little known to the outside world. Rev. 
Gross, or Paul-Vetter, as he would be called among his brethren and 
friends, has also collected in this book an amazing set of photographs 
which graphically illustrate that life otherwise so vividly and often 
humorously described in words. Our good wishes shall accompany this 
exceptional book as it goes out into the world! 


—Dr. ROBERT FRIEDMANN 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, USA 


Foreword 


N the August 13, 1956, issue of both the American and the Canadian 
edition of Time magazine there appeared a picture and a nearly 
full-page story of the author of this book and his colony, submitted by 
a staff editor of the Lethbridge Herald, published at Lethbridge, Alberta. 
The colony was at that time situated near Pincher Creek, Alberta, but 
has since relocated in the beautiful countryside near Espanola, Washing- 
ton, just a few minutes’ drive from Spokane. This picture and story 
created such a public interest that I received a number of letters of 
varying kinds from different people. Many of them had heard of the 
Hutterites through local papers and magazines and wanted more in- 
formation about them. Some of them had farms and ranches which 
they wished to sell to us. Others wanted to know what our beliefs were, 
and where they could obtain more literature or information about us. 
A few people wanted to know if they could visit one of the Hutter- 
ite communes to see for themselves what kind of people they were. It is 
true, of course, that during the tourist season many visitors from all over 
North America do visit different colonies, not only for curiosity’s sake, 
but to learn how they live and keep order among themselves. 

Most of these inquiries came from people who had absorbed a good 
deal of misinformation about Hutterite colonies, but showed a strong 
desire to learn the truth for themselves. People have been so misinformed 
and confused by irresponsible press releases from time to time, that they 
are beginning to suspect that there is more to our movement than they 
know. Accordingly, they are starting to come to us for information in- 
stead of getting more misinformation from others. Many of these people 
that have contacted us are amazed at our long and colorful history, and 
at the great number of our manuscripts from the past, and at the high 
cultural level we have maintained through many centuries. 

The earnest questions of serious seekers after truth have given me 
cause to write a more comprehensive and clear description of the char- 
acter of Hutterite communal life, in its spiritual and religious aspects 
as well as from an economic point of view, for we are an economic 
entity, although without any competitive interests beyond providing food 
and clothing and shelter for ourselves. In most instances the history of 
the Hutterian Brethren has been related in too brief a form for the 
outsider to get a clear and full understanding of what it is all about. He 
is left as naive as he was at the beginning, having little appreciation of 
the significance of our religious history over nearly five centuries, and 
not much understanding of our standing in the economic structure of the 
United States and Canada, where to many people we seem to be merely 
a sect with many special governmental privileges. Our own books are 
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devotional and religious, and frequently leave the reader wondering 
what it is all about even if he is able to read German with complete 
comprehension. 

As far as the average person is concerned, it seems that he does not 
care anything about us one way or another unless we happen to get in 
his way, or unless he reads some sensational article about us. Many good 
articles have been published in recent years about our history, beliefs 
and way of life, but generally speaking these articles are studied seriously 
only by the Hutterites themselves, and by a handful of interested Hutter- 
ite scholars. The average Hutterite is always very interested to see what 
the outside world has to say about our way of life or about our abiding 
religious faith. 

For nearly five centuries it has not been possible to publish a pictor- 
ial book about the Hutterites, apart from the occasional newspaper arti- 
cles which had a photograph or two added. Not only are these humble 
people very shy and bashful as far as the taking of pictures is concerned, 
but it is also against their religious convictions to pose for pictures. 
Grounds for such commitment are taken from the second commandment 
of the decalogue. History has shown how easily pride can be fostered 
through pictures or graven images which can lead the heart aside into 
idolatry, so that a man will forget his Creator God. We still admonish 
our people not to pose formally for pictures, but when visitors and 
strangers do take pictures of us while we are at work or play, in the fields, 
at a meeting, in court, or on the streets, or in our homes, we do not 
strenuously object, neither do we feel guilty, for we feel that we are not 
at fault in the matter. 

Some of the pictures in this book do indeed give the impression that 
some of the people posed for them, but it was mostly a case of being 
caught by the camera. The pictures show us at work, walking, discuss- 
ing. The truth will have been served by these photographs if men will 
see and believe. How surprised some worldly visitors are to find that 
we talk about God while we work in the fields and go about our tasks. 
It has long been my feeling that the truth could be advanced and broad- 
cast by publishing a few educational and interesting pictures about the 
colonies. There are such pictures in the Bible, and we accept that these 
imaginary pictures elucidate the story. The pictures in this volume 
are not imaginary, however, but documented facts and records of real 
people and instances. 

The Hutterites have always lived in a pleasant Christian atmos- 
phere where they have shunned the lusts and activities of the world. 
At times their enemies have painted them as beasts with horns. What 
makes them appear queer in the eyes of the rank and file is their attire. 
They are not conscious of it themselves, having been brought up this 
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way, with the customs handed down to them from longer back than 
they can recall. Our dress is no problem at all within the colony, but 
does cause some of our neighbors to think we are peculiar. I have tra- 
velled in many parts of the United States, Canada and Mexico, and I 
can attest that often we were a spectacle to the average person. The 
crowd would pretend not to notice us, but they could scarcely hide their 
curiosity. Once in a Mexican city a crowd of girls followed us, asking 
our hosts if we were some kind of priests. Occasionally some rude per- 
son makes a silly remark about our dress or our beliefs, but we simply 
ignore it. 

For centuries we have faithfully retained the customs of our fore- 
fathers and have thus far found strength enough to refrain from the 
customs of the world and its vain traditions, which other faiths and 
societies of believers have not been able to do. They have found that 
it is easy to follow the customs and traditions of the world, but to refrain 
from it all again is impossible. If we are to understand the world and 
our own lives we must refer to the lessons of past history. Every age 
must rewrite its own past. More so than any other, our age has for- 
gotten the lessons of the past, so that I feel this great need justifies the 
writing of this book. There never was a time when the Hutterites needed 
publicity or assistance from the world or propagation or embellishment, 
and they do not specifically need any such publicity now, but the world 
needs the peace which we have found. 

There is nothing the Hutterites could learn from today’s theolo- 
gians that would be of any religious significance whatsoever, but the 
theologians and the world could learn a great deal from us. The minds 
and hearts of people in the world today need something which they 
are not getting in the world. Every generation has its pre-occupations 
and its thoughts and its own insanities. The Word of God and the 
“old time religion” must be retranslated for the help of the lost. For 
the Hutterites to remain alive, active and substantial and self-supporting 
in both their spiritual and temporal needs, firmly established in the 
faith of our fathers, and to maintain their daily walk with God, it is 
absolutely necessary to resuscitate their ancient valued manuscripts and 
other literature from time to time. 

Not to color the paper on which we write with the dyes of the pre- 
sent day, but to present the same words with reference to things now 
happening, in the power of their eternal truth and relevance for the 
human heart. The multitudes of the world, even if they knew the truth, 
would not accept it, or would soon forget it and trample it underfoot 
as they have so often done in the past. Our history has been written with 
blood, sweat and tears. The Anabaptist believers have been persecuted 
down through the centuries, and their literature has been destroyed many 
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times, but the truth has prevailed right down to the end time. We have 
been persecuted in the past and expect more of it in the future, as the 
world enters a new paganism. For why should the servant expect to be 
better rewarded than his master! 

The story here told consists of actual facts, many of which have 
never been so clearly elucidated before. Customarily, some of these 
things have been so hesitantly retold as if they were of no value in in- 
forming the public at all. Yet it all exists, of course, in spite of many 
misinformed critics, as a basic Christian tradition, economic and spirit- 
ual, for the gospel demands our whole lives and not merely part of them. 
There is nothing we can deny of our past existence and traditions, as 
we have not forgotten our brilliant history, neither has it been dimmed 
in our own memory. In its time our reform was an immense movement, 
so strong, so overwhelmingly strong, that it has changed the face of the 
earth for centuries. Our history is well preserved among ourselves, al- 
though until recently the world knew nothing about us. We know of 
course, that the pious writings of our forefathers are unable to lead us 
to God unless closely studied and observed, for merely trying to be their 
descendants historically will lose us in futile controversy. 

So close to the true faith was our original reform movement, that 
even today after the passage of many centuries, after so many changes 
of tastes and opinions, there is nothing upon which we could improve, 
there is nothing we could change, for the Word of God has not changed 
and neither has the human heart. In writing this book I did not intend 
to write it as a defence of our traditions, though it seems in some re- 
spects it could hardly be otherwise; but rather as far as is possible for me 
to do so to draw near to the ideal of revealing the original apostolic 
tradition, trying to imitate and to follow the Christ of the gospels, that 
we might return to the form of the church of Christ of the apostolic age. 
That gospel must be accepted wholly, entirely, not in part, for in trying 
to accept one part and reject another we draw upon ourselves more 
judgment. 

The information in this book is nothing new, but a summary of 
things that have happened to the Hutterite church over the centuries, 
and an account of the customs and traditions which have accrued and 
are still practiced by the Hutterites today. The information is already 
known to the serious student of the Hutterite and Anabaptist move- 
ment, but is here presented in a more casual form for the average reader. 
It is my intention that this book shall reach the hands of the sincere 
interested public with an interesting story and with informative pictures. 

The times change, but the subject at the centre of our life is truth 
which is unchanging. There can be nothing new in that regard except 
new ways of presenting it in a more efficacious way so that it may be 
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more easily grasped by people today whose education has destroyed their 
natural ability to grasp the truth of Christianity. A much bigger book 
could have been written, but then the serious and interested student will 
find many texts available dealing with every phase of our communal 
life. Those readers who have a broad knowledge of Hutterite tradition 
will realize when reading that many things have been sketched but 
briefly, and some minor things omitted, while a few personal incidents 
and reflections have been lengthened more than is customary in our 
books. Some things have seemed dearer to this writer, more appropriate 
than others, for to me truth is dearer than beauty. 


I felt an urgent need to write not only an interesting book, but 
one containing those important facts which will help educated people 
to understand our people, a great need at this time. The historical mat- 
erial has all been carefully preserved and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation since the early days of the Reformation. In the past 
history of our people, in times of apostacy when it seemed impossible 
that the movement could be rebuilt again, it was done by the strict and 
urgent command to return to the original basic principles of the faith. 
From the crises of the past which we read about in our books, we can 
learn devoutly to meet the future. 


As far as our economic life is concerned, we made new develop- 
ments in agricultural practices, farming on a large scale as we do. As 
living on individual estates has not given us satisfaction when we have 
tried it on some occasions in the past, we have had to devise ways and 
means whereby we could exist communally and harmoniously for the 
purpose of serving and benefitting all souls both spiritually and tem- 
porally. We cannot forget how our forebears laid down rules and 
regulations for every department of our lives, nor the real reason for these 
rules. All these regulations are described in this book for the benefit 
of the reader who wishes to understand our way of life. The rules govern 
not only our spiritual needs, but also the technical needs of Hutterite 
industry, from which all members benefit. They cover and _ prescribe 
the standard of excellence for the products of an astonishingly great 
number of trades which the colonies have conducted in their history. 


The education of our youth is fully described herein. Our extra- 
ordinary discipline and environmental training is outlined for the at- 
tainment of proper standards generally far beyond the level of public 
schools. In times past our educational system was unexcelled, and even 
non-Hutterites took advantage of our schools so that their children 
could benefit thereby. Centuries ago our elders laid down rules for 
hygiene and sanitation, which the world has met only in this generation. 
Our children are taught cleanliness and temperance at the same time 
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as they are led to God and instructed in those things necessary for them 
to live a full life. 

In economic affairs the Hutterites of North America have adapted 
themselves to modern techniques, and their population per colony has 
declined noticeably as it no longer requires many people to operate a 
large production unit. Formerly our livelihood depended more or less 
upon manual labor, at a time when we had to manufacture all our own 
needs for existence. With the machinery we have now one man can do 
the work which it would have taken an army to do in grandfather's 
day. Even as individual farmers, we have become slaves of the machine. 
Yet we are not of the world although we are surely in it, and subject 
to its vicissitudes the same as anyone else. We do not plan this world as 
our permanent home but seek a future home in the great beyond. We 
have to make the best of it here in this life, for there will be no other 
time for our trial. We show our citizenship in another world by living 
secluded and separated lives in this world. 

At various places in the book I have related my own personal experi- 
ences, as in a Hutterite colony one is not under so many pressures, except 
as he brings them upon himself, and therefore has a lot of time to think 
and reflect. The communicant knows exactly what the rules are and 
what result will follow from every deed. We do not worry about the 
future, but it is also not always wise to come to a bridge unprepared, or 
to follow the crowd heedlessly, not realizing what the final results will 
be. If a young man in the colony is too frolicsome he may suffer a great 
deal before he learns what the limits are. The wise son learns from the 
mistakes of others and avoids the same pitfalls. King Solomon gives us 
this wise counsel: “Rejoice O young man in thy youth; and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine eyes; but know thou that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment. Therefore remember now thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 


The Author. 
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I. HUTTERITE ORIGINS, PERSECUTIONS, PILGRIMAGE 


HE HUTTERIAN Brethren, or as they are more commonly known 
today, the Hutterites, are named after one of their great leaders, 
Jacob Hutter. They are not only an ethnic group, but also one of the 
world’s important religious minorities which have in recent years come 
under the close observation of sociologists and others. While many parts 
of North America have no Hutterites, in other parts of rural America 
they are numerous and quite well known. The black-garbed, bearded 
men, and the long-skirted, polka-dot dressed women are a familiar 
sight walking down the street or travelling along the highway. ‘Their 
neighbors in the United States and Canada know that the Hutterites 
live in colonies and have all things in common, nobody having anything 
of his own, and that they have a highly developed rural communal 
life extending into all their business operations. 

They are extremely religious and live austerely without many of 
the comforts, frills and luxuries now generally enjoyed by both rural 
and urban people in North America. They are a small minority group 
and they have been so quiet and unobtrusive that very little is known 
about them in the outside world. Even many of their immediate neigh- 
bors know httle about them beyond the fact that they dress in simple 
home-made garments, reminiscent of their South-Central European 
peasant ancestors of centuries ago. They pattern their life and manners 
after the earliest Christian disciples. To the general public it seems that 
they live in relative isolation from the rest of the world. Thus we could 
not reveal a comprehensive picture of this group without a brief sketch 
of their origin and history. 

The Hutterites are one of the important surviving groups of medie- 
val Anabaptists. While at first the Anabaptist creed was practically uni- 
form everywhere, as the Protestant reformation proceeded, differences 
manifested themselves. The Hutterites share the general credal literature 
of the Anabaptist movement, and in addition they believe in the sharing 
of goods. This has separated them historically from the general Ana- 
baptist movement, and has also separated them from the other sects of 
christendom. 

Although much more is now known about Hutterite origins than 
was the case even twenty or thirty years ago, too little is still known 
about their past history, life, health reform, and other activities. Actually 
the ordinary citizen seems to have very little interest in them, and 
rarely does he make a serious endeavor to learn more about them. He 
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is interested, perhaps, in their economic system, but rarely does he con- 
cern himself with whether or not their communal way of life has a Bibli- 
cal or historical foundation. Occasionally a news reporter or local poli- 
tician will call at a colony. When he leaves in a few hours he thinks 
he has learned all about them, and later one reads reports in the papers 
which are distorted by malicious bias. However, many students of soci- 
ology in America have recently done some scientific research in the 
colonies regarding our customs and beliefs. The intensive study that 
has been undertaken has brought to light many interesting facts, and 
has also helped us to organize and relate the facts of our own history 
and experience. 

Such studies are usually financed by a grant from the state or pro- 
vince through the university which is conducting the study. ‘This ensures 
thorough and unbiased research into the facts concerning our communal 
life. Even medical men have studied our life, and have been astounded 
by our physical and mental health. In many cases they have had to revise 
some of their pet theories about genetics. They must admit that some- 
thing in our doctrines and customs must have a distinct bearing on our 
mental and physical health. The sociologists have also found that we 
have no crime or aberrations among us. The sociologists credit this to 
our freedom from tension and conflicts which we enjoy in our daily 
life. It should be obvious that these advantages can be obtained only 
on the basis of radical and unadulterated Christianity. 


To assist the researchers we have resuscitated some of the centuries 
old codices and manuscripts, which are of course laboriously hand- 
written in German, in the dynamic style of our Anabaptist forefathers. 
Even the communicants who own such material, who have inherited 
manuscripts from father to son, do not always know the entire contents, 
nor what valuable excerpts they contain. We have also been induced to 
translate much of this material into English for the first time. Various 
American foundations have financed the translation and reproduction 
of the ancient manuscripts. 

It is a slow and hard task to recopy such material from the 16th 
century, not to mention translating it. But until recent years the history 
of the Hutterian Church was unknown to theologians and church his- 
torians, and we feel that our efforts are worthwhile in bringing these 
things to light. Both in Europe and America scholars are beginning 
to study our history with astonishment. 

This writer worked for several years with a team on such a research 
program which was conducted among various Hutterite colonies in 
Canada and the United States. The team included doctors whose main 
aim was to study our mental and physical health, and they interviewed 
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our family doctors as well as ourselves. The local police were questioned 
regarding the complete absence of crime incidence. The scholars looked 
into our artifacts and manuscripts, although in many cases the language 
barrier proved insurmountable, even to German students who could 
not decipher the gothic script of the 16th century. 


Scholars in the field of sociology have taken notice of the type of 
social order cultivated among the Hutterites. Such studies have given 
us a great deal of publicity, but the knowledge has generally been dis- 
seminated only among scholars, and it behooves us to produce this book 
for the general public so that they too may learn about our way of life. 
Every phase of our activity has been singled out for study, including 
our legal problems with some discriminative legislation against the 
further expansion of our colonies in Alberta. We hope quite naturally 
that when the facts are made public, the misguided attempts to malign 
the colonies for their expansionist activities will be replaced by sober 
examination of the problem. Most of our critics are unable to look 
beyond the sphere of dollars and cents. ‘To them we appear to be eco- 
nomic competitors who deliberately plan our way of life so as to compete 
more efficiently with our neighbors. 


But serious students of our way of life have discovered that the basis 
of our communal existence is not economic but religious. Take away 
our colonies within which we are insulated from the crime and disease 
of the world, and our young people woulc soon be forced to give up 
their faith and join the mad world in its headlong plunge into perdition. 
Fortunately for us, America is a free and democratic country where 
everyone can worship God according to the dictates of his own heart 
and his own faith. Hutterites are merely claiming the legal privileges 
which they were granted under the terms of their immigration into 
America. While we fought the battle for liberty in Europe, a losing 
battle, the founding pioneers and fathers of America secured the right 
of religious freedom through blood and tears, and this freedom they 
enshrined and fixed in the first amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States of America, to guarantee the right of the individual to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. This 
freedom has been part of our sacred heritage. We are distressed that 
some men would lightly take away this freedom for some personal and 
temporary advantage. 


For centuries the Hutterites have survived rain and sunshine, in 
peace and in tribulation in many countries of the world. No one can 
predict their future or say what will befall us next, but the Word of 
God reminds us to look up and wait for the coming of the Son of Man 
in the clouds of heaven with an army of angels. We have lost every 
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battle but the last one. Our Chronicles tell us what the past is like, 
and point us to the future with confidence and patience. It has been 
mentioned that the forerunners of the Hutterites were Anabaptists 
(Wiedertaufer). The word means to rebaptise or baptise again, in both 
its Greek and German forms. Baptism was reserved for adults upon 
their conscious confession of faith and evidence of a sober life. But for 
our enemies at that time it was an opprobrious nickname, and anyone 
whom they hated was called by that name whether the name was apt 
or not. Anabaptist literature is itself an important study, and one which 
has barely been explored so far. However, a world in serious trouble 
with its Own superstitions and myths is starting to look for the truth 
where it can be found. 


In 1528 in Austria and Moravia numerous members of the Evan- 
gelical and Anabaptist reform movements united in love and charity into 
a way of life which meant unconditional surrender, non-violence, and 
the sharing of goods in accordance with the spirit and example of the 
early Christians. No other part of the Anabaptist movement represents 
so faithfully its original life and creed as the Hutterite church. We 
preserved the manuscripts of the movement when the enemies of truth 
spared no effort to destroy every record of the true faith. Our communal 
organization has enabled us to preserve the records of the past, and the 
truest expression of the original spirit of the movement. Our colonies 
have provided the most satisfactory answers to the problems of religious 
living, and the perennial problem of maintaining separation from the 
world outside. We base our religious and social togetherness upon the 
apostolic record of Acts II in the New Testament, a record often mis- 
understood or deliberately distorted by selfish men who refuse to con- 
sider a complete surrender. It is true that we now operate our communes 
on a higher technical and economic level than was possible among the 
primitive Christians of the first century, but still the communal organiza- 
tion of production and consumption under the order and discipline of 
Christian love is the same as it has always been throughout the centuries. 


Little wonder that the world tried so hard through the centuries to 
destroy even the record of our existence, for our faith condemns the 
world and all its evil works. But for this reason Anabaptist study is also 
a great challenge, for the persecutors destroyed not only us but also our 
literature by fire, and erased the tracks and traces of our existence. Yet 
even today new evidence turns up. In the spring of 1961 when an old 
house once occupied by our people was remodelled in Sobotiste, Czecho- 
slovakia, some of our ancient manuscripts fell out of the walls. Obviously 
they had been left there when our people had fled their temporary 
shelters in Moravia in advance of pillaging armies. So has God pre- 
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served the record of his people in spite of the fury of the devil against 
us. A noted theologian has stated, “Anabaptism has very strong and 
deep dogmatic roots, but no historical genealogical tree to further the 
erowth.” The enemies of Christ almost succeeded in destroying even 
the memory of the true faith. But now in the last days, it is coming to 
the light again. Hundreds of Hutterite manuscripts have been dis- 
covered in the last twenty years. 


The Hutterites have always been a minority group of the Ana- 
baptist movement, and Protestant Reformation literature down to mod- 
ern times makes little mention of them. Other groups such as the Men- 
nonites are much more widely known, largely because they have inte- 
erated with society to some extent. Those who refused every compromise 
suffered severely, but their blood bought the first principles of religious 
freedom. Not the blood of fighting men and soldiers, but the blood of 
innocent and defenceless Anabaptist martyrs who were subjected to 
indescribable tortures before they were burned alive, brought freedom 
at last. Persecution did not crush us, but strengthened us and gave us 
influence. History has vindicated us, and has condemned our persecutors 
for their gross inhumanities. 


The Protestant reader will want to know in what respects Ana- 
baptism in general and Hutterism in particular differ from the Reforma- 
tion church of Luther and Calvin. We shall try to state the basic differ- 
ences very briefly. 


The Holy Roman Empire and the Roman Church were the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers which governed all Europe in the 15th century. 
As a result of the printing and wide dissemination of the Bible, a relig- 
ious upheaval occurred which engulfed all of Europe. In Germany 
Martin Luther posted his 95 theses on the church door at Wittenberg, 
exposing the evil of indulgences. Luther merely wished to correct a 
gross injustice and error in the church, but soon the ensconced clerics 
excommunicated him, and the Lutheran church was born as a separate 
entity. Powerful German princes rallied to Luther’s support, and thus 
by the sword and by fire one faction of christendom replaced another 
in the Teutonic world. In England Henry VIII wished to exchange 
wives at a faster pace than Roman church law allowed, so he simply 
defied the papal edicts, and a separate church sprang up, at first without 
any clear doctrinal reform. Calvin sought to establish a Christian church 
upon the authority of the Bible, but he also sought to establish his rule 
by the sword. Thus Protestantism which had originally based its tenets 
upon the Bible, became itself in many countries and places a state 
religion enforced by the civil authorities, so that the freedom of the 
conscience was violated just as much as before. 
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In Austria the power of the church had been seriously damaged 
in the Peasant’s Revolt of 1440. The revolts, which were economic and 
resulted from bad crops and unjust landlords, were so cruelly sup- 
pressed by the clerical landlords, that the prestige and image of the 
Roman church was permanently damaged. Yet there was no clear reform. 
Then when the Bible in its entirety came into the hands of men who 
had lost all faith in the Roman church, these men were electrified to 
learn that the gospel promised freedom and not bondage. The Ana- 
baptist ideas swept across the empire like a grass-fire. The Bible was 
the sole rule of faith. Christ was the sole priest. The church of God 
did not need the military arm for support, but trusted solely in God. 
Generally speaking, the Anabaptists advanced three credal points not 
held by other reformers: they refused to bear arms, they refused to take 
the legal oaths required, and they refused to assume civil authority to 
uphold what they felt were unjust and barbarous laws. The Anabaptists 
owed no obligations to civil rulers such as other Protestants did, and 
thus their reform did not stop with the early leaders. They studied the 
Scriptures until they came to the full measure of primitive Christianity. 
Consequently they were soon persecuted by Protestants and Romish 
priests alike. Actually the Hutterites did not discover until they came 
to America that they indeed had a great common heritage with other 
European protestant movements and reforms. 


The Anabaptist movement cannot be traced to one man as can 
Calvinism and Lutheranism. Everywhere in Europe from the Old Be- 
lievers around the Black Sea to the Swiss Brethren descended from the 
Albigenses and Waldensians, men of God arose with the Bible in their 
hand and the spirit of God on their lips, and led the faithful out of the 
worldly churches from which the Holy Spirit had departed. Their doc- 
trines were everywhere remarkably uniform, for they were all taught 
of the spirit. However some went further than others in reforming the 
corrupt church of the day. Jacob Hutter was only one of many Ana- 
baptist preachers, and as he sought the Bible to study how to know 
God more fully he was impressed with how often the demands of family 
life had broken the faith of men and women, until they gradually drifted 
back into the world’s scheme of things. He saw that the Bible had an 
answer for this problem as it has for all problems. The early Christians 
had all goods in common so that no man lacked anything. Economic 
pressure at least was eliminated from those powerful forces which draw 
a man into the world. 

Subsequently in the years following 1528, Jacob Hutter founded 
three initial colonies. The Anabaptist movement had by this time 
largely crystallized into Mennonites, Swiss Brethren, and Hutterites. 
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The latter group was of course the only one to practice the sharing of 
goods. The Mennonites lived in Holland; the congregation of Swiss 
Brethren was situated in Zurich, Switzerland; and the Hutterites moved 
to the province of Moravia, from their native province of Tyrol, where 
they had been severely persecuted. Many followers from southern Ger- 
many congregated at Nikolsburg in Moravia. 


Until now the Hutterites had not been oppressed severely in the 
general religious upheaval of the times. But when the German princes 
began to settle the faith of their own desmesnes, the Hutterites did not 
fit into the scheme, and as their way of life made them so obvious and 
obtrusive, they came in for more than their share of barbarous perse- 
cution. After a short stay at Nikolsburg, they were informed that their 
presence there would not be tolerated any longer, and a group of about 
250 or 300 adult members led by the venerable Jacob Widemann and 
other friends of Hans Hut, committed to the doctrine of unconditional 
surrender, non-violence, and the community of goods according to the 
teaching and practice of the early Christian church, left that place and 
found asylum in the neighboring town of Austerlitz. On the way to 
Austerlitz, a cloak was spread upon the ground, on which every man 
laid his material possessions, quite in accordance with the precedent in 
the Book of Acts II in the New Testament. 


From this group emerged the distinct Hutterian Church which 
still exists today. For many years they could not get basically settled. 
Then came Jacob Hutter from the Puster Valley of the Tyrol, and in 
1533 he infused hfe and vigor into the movement once again. He intro- 
duced a clean and right order into the church, sobering the membership, 
and admonishing them to a true faith. He endured many struggles, 
and his enemies within the Anabaptist movement accused him of being 
the worst adversary who had ever joined the church. Ultimately he was 
able to excommunicate those who opposed him, and he established the 
church patterned as nearly as possible upon the Apostolic Church of the 
Bible. (See Appendix for a translation of his Last Epistle to the Church.) 


It is not my purpose in this book to go into the life of Hutter, or 
to give his sermons and his writings and testimonies. It is enough to say 
here that he was captured in 1535 on a mission trip to the Tyrol. He 
remained true to the faith after suffering brutal torture, and was at 
last burned alive at the stake at Innsbruck on February 26, 1536. The 
seed he planted has survived and has grown into a great tree. History 
has vindicated his name while his inhuman oppressors are covered with 
shame and disgrace for their bestiality. No secret thing shall be hid for- 
ever, but men’s sins shall all be revealed. 

Such has been the bitter path of many a church leader and member. 
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They were refugees in this world, pilgrims and strangers on earth, as 
many true and faithful followers of Christ before and after them. Their 
days on earth were as a shadow. They withstood the wracking pain of a 
martyr’s death without flinching, and confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on this earth. They willingly laid down their lives for their 
religious convictions, having sincerely consecrated themselves to Christ’s 
service in unconditional surrender. They saw clearly that willing service 
to God and men, involving self-denial and sacrifice, is the necessary fruit 
of true Christian faith; and they believed that community life was the 
best outward expression of love toward God and the brethren, a neces- 
sary characteristic of true Christianity. In such a life, Christian love is 
a blessed reality. 


In the days of their severe persecution, their greatest regret was not 
the untold bodily suffering which they endured, but the deprivation of 
brotherly fellowship. Members of the church who were absent over long 
periods for any reasons such as imprisonment often expressed their 
longing for the church privileges of the Bruderhof. When the religious 
wars subsided, the Hutterites were not usually molested except when they 
went on missionary journeys. The Moravian lords and nobles found it 
eminently in their own interest to tolerate and protect the brethren 
because the economic benefits derived from the colonies were very great. 
In reply to the oft repeated demands of the imperial government at 
Vienna for the suppression of this sect, the nobles insisted that they 
were the most law-abiding and useful citizens in the country, and their 
expulsion would be a great loss to the country. Thus for a few years the 
Hutterites prospered and increased in numbers. 


In the early 16th century in Austria and Moravia some Hutterian 
households had more than 1000 inhabitants, and nearly all of them had 
over 500 inhabitants. Toward the end of the century there were possibly 
as many as 70,000 members scattered over some 90 Bruderhofs, although 
no complete census was ever taken, as each colony was relatively inde- 
pendent of the others. They developed a highly organized industry and 
agriculture, the efficiency of which earned them the protection of the 
great landlords, who for some years resisted the demands of the imperial 
government to eject these valued tenants. Farming always played a 
great part in the economic structure of the communities, supplying not 
only the daily needs of the members, but also the raw materials for a 
variety of crafts. 

Among the crafts practiced by the Hutterites at that time were mill- 
ing, tanning, spinning, weaving, baking, saddlery, bootmaking, black- 
smithing, carpentry, building, pottery, cutlery; while some members 
were barbers and others were doctors. Our medical books of the 16th 
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century are a significant study in themselves and we cannot even touch 
upon them here, except to say that they were hundreds of years in ad- 
vance of the times. Altogether it is no wonder that they succeeded in 
finding the sympathy of the manorial lords who quickly recognized 
their value as craftsmen and good tillers of the soil. For each handicraft 
guild the brotherhood drew up rules which were amended by time and 
experience. Everyone in the community did what was expected of him, 
adding what extra things his qualities and his position enabled him to 
add. Education, which in those days touched only a few privileged 
people, was so highly developed among the Hutterian brethren that 
illiteracy was unknown among them at a time when rural Europe was 
almost completely illiterate. 


They had good teachers and strict discipline was practiced. Many 
of the lords and other outsiders brought their children to Hutterite 
schools for a superior education. Today their precise handwriting is con- 
sidered an example of their surprising rare culture. They instituted 
vocational training, beginning with the bigger school children, and this 
was one reason for the excellence of their handicrafts. The whole life 
of the Hutterian Brotherhood was pervaded by a spirit of sympathetic 
consonance bearing the fruits of love and peace. The needs of all mem- 
bers were met from the common purse into which all income from their 
various enterprises flowed. Everything was avoided which conflicted 
with the highest aim of a life of fellowship with God. Everything was 
embraced which led toward or expressed such a fellowship. Thus the 
complete surrender of all private property and of every selfish motive for 
gain at the expense of one’s brother. 


In 1622 intensive persecution was renewed, and thousands of martyrs 
testified to their faith with their blood. An imperial decree of Decem- 
ber 28, 1622 had ordered that any inhabitant of the land who associated 
with the Hutterian Brotherhood in any way, would be compelled to 
leave Moravia within four weeks, return being punishable with muti- 
Jation and death. Some 20,000 Hutterites managed to flee from Moravia 
into Hungary, leaving all their material possessions behind. Some went 
to Slovakia which then belonged to Hungary, and some to Transylvania. 
They were scattered in all directions and many were never again ac- 
counted for. Altogether some 30 communities were established in Hun- 
gary, but there they never regained their former significance or numbers. 

During the Thirty Year War and the following Turkish War they 
again suffered terribly, although for economic rather than religious 
reasons. Whole communities were overrun by troops and their communal 
storehouses looted. By constant plundering and looting and burning 
the colonies were destroyed. Many of the brethren were gruesomely 
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murdered, and women and maidens so shamefully disgraced that it 
cannot be described. In spite of all that they did not give up, but 
gathered up what they could and rebuilt again. Between 1639 and 1665 
they received visitors from the Mennonites of Holland, with whom they 
have been more or less distantly associated in their emigrations to Rus- 
sia and America. In 1685, in the face of constant looting by troops, they 
gave up their communal economy, and finally in 1699 the last household 
dispersed, leaving each family to care for itself, with only the land and 
the buildings remaining under communal administration. 


There followed a further period of decline from 1700 to 1763 during 
which time the implications of our historical faith were represented and 
taught, but no way was found to carry them out fully. In 1763 the 
Chronicle says that the Community of Goods was re-established anew 
at Kreutz in Transylvania. Here too they were continually harassed, and 
attempts were made to scatter them. In 1767 a decree was passed that 
their children were to be taken from them and brought up in orphanages 
conducted by the ungodly and brutal enemy. When the parents heard 
of this decree they decided to flee once more. One group succeeded in 
crossing the Carpathians and founded a household in the neighborhood 
of Bucharest, the capital of Rumania. But here again they suffered 
heavily from pillaging troops in the Russo-Turkish war. During these 
wars and struggles, in which Russia won and occupied those parts of 
the Balkans in 1768-69, the brethren had no choice but to appeal to the 
General of the Russian Army for amnesty. His name was General Me- 
metin. He manifested a friendly interest in them, and even encouraged 
them to move to Russia. 


He gave them oxen, wagons, provisions, and other supplies for the 
vast migration, and the necessary passports. They also took along cows 
for milk and sheep for meat, and whatever else they could pack and 
carry. The rest they left in their homes behind them, and never saw 
again. Only in the last few years have some of their artifacts been re- 
covered in this region. When all was in order they set out once again 
on the longest pilgrim journey of their experience. The trek started on 
April 10, 1770, and they travelled all that summer. They had to avoid 
the main roads, and encountered many hardships on that journey, but on 
August 1, 1770, they reached their destination in the northern Ukraine. 
They were introduced to Count Romanoff, who welcomed them and 
even advanced them money and needed supplies, and permitted them 
to settle on his manors in the Ukraine. One of the colonies was estab- 
lished at Wischenka. 


The German princess, Empress Katherina II, was the ruler of all 
the Russian peoples, and she was only too glad to welcome these Ger- 
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manic people into her realm to till the soil, and bring some western 
culture to what seemed to her a backward land. She thought the Russian 
people would never develop the country, neither were they good tillers 
of the soil, their implements being incredibly rough and crude so that 
they could not obtain good crops. In this fertile land the Hutterites, and 
also the Mennonites who had trekked across Europe, were offered a 
happy asylum. They were given religious toleration, military exemption, 
financial aid, and other far-reaching concessions, including complete 
administrative independence. They were even granted their own schools. 
Surely God had strangely arranged an unlikely haven for his own people 
in the time of their greatest distress. These privileges lasted for a hund- 
red years. During that time many noblemen offered them their manors 
when they heard that they were thrifty farmers and industrious artisans. 
This friendly welcome caused many other Germanic peoples to migrate 
eastward into Russia, as central Europe was still convulsed by savage 
wars. Much of the Ukraine and the Crimea fell into the hands of these 
arduous tillers of the soil, who earned the land by their labor and not 
by war or robbery. 


Now they praised the Lord that they could worship and serve Him 
as they pleased. The brotherhood soon attained a considerable prop- 
erty. They even sent delegates back to Hungary and Moravia to invite 
whatever members they could find to come to Russia. Many had been 
released from prison just at that time, and even those who had aposta- 
cized under duress were contacted and admonished to return to the fold. 
Many were persuaded and came, but others stayed behind, having aban- 
doned the community life. They had embraced the false faith of their 
land, and had accepted the love of the world. 


On their Ukrainian estates they again introduced the strict com- 
munity life of their former years. They enjoyed complete freedom from 
religious harassment or persecution, and had the full economic freedom 
which they had so long sought. For some it was the promised land come 
true after many painful pilgrimages. They fared peacefully, except for 
troubles which grew up among themselves. They had been granted 
social and civil liberties above those enjoyed by their Russian neighbors, 
in common with their fellow Germans, the Mennonites, and other relig- 
ious colonists then massing in southern Russia. The Russian peasants 
were still serfs, living in the degradation of slavery, and they did not 
view their prosperous foreign neighbors too kindly. 


For some reason the community life did not seem to function as 
smoothly in the days of their freedom in Russia as it had in the earlier 
days of their persecution. It has been experienced time and time again 
that the good peaceful days do not make good Christians. One of our 
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old sayings goes as follows: Die guten Tagen haben noch nie keine guten 
Christen gemacht (Good times have never yet made good Christians). 
In suffering and in persecution they had come contritely to the foot of 
the cross and sought God intently. But in the days of their Russian pros- 
perity they became loathe to render service for others or to perform their 
duties for the good of the brotherhood. They lost sight of the fact that 
by every man trying to be his own master, only taking out and bringing 
nothing in, the group became weaker and weaker. Quite a number 
seemed to prefer the greater freedom which they imagined existed out- 
side the colony to the restricted life within. They became the victims 
of their own expressed distrust in their historic faith, and slowly began 
to trickle away from community life to individuality. Those who re- 
mained experienced great difficulty for often only the older people were 
left, and many of them suffered poverty. Colony life was almost com- 
pletely abandoned, and the group was shifted to different localities in 
southern Russia. The government was very much in favor of helping 
them to restore their colonies and former faith, but prosperity had 
eroded the common bond of fellowship and love which is necessary for 
communal life to be happy and harmonious. Eventually they were dis- 
persed and came under Russian law as private citizens without their 
special religious exemptions and concessions. 


Now times became more difficult for them, and those who had 
spoken of freedom outside the colonies soon found that a single family 
struggling by itself for a living does not have much freedom! When they 
saw themselves scattered and friendless, the bonds of faith and kinship 
began to draw them together again, as they realized the implications of 
their apostacy. Many of the older members were still communally 
minded, despite the fact that all the colonies had by then disbanded. 
Many of the old timers had always regretted that the community life 
had been abandoned. However, many of the spiritually minded elders 
had died, and a younger generation which had seen better times did 
not respond to the sermons urging them to practice the sharing of goods 
once again. Yet they came to realize that the prosperity which they had 
enjoyed had come from the Community of Goods, and that individually 
they had fared very badly. Ultimately toward the middle of the 19th 
century some colonies were re-established. 

Once colony life was re-established they gradually recovered their 
material prosperity and spiritual balance. However, many of the kin- 
ship Hutterites never rejoined the colonies. Some of them became Men- 
nonites, and the Krimmer Mennonite Church still exists today in Canada 
and the United States, with 90 percent of its members being kinship 
Hutterites, still speaking the old Tyrolean dialect exactly the same as it 
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was spoken 500 years ago. The Hutterite settlers in Russia did not experi- 
ence a war during their pilgrimage in that country. There was also 
not one single intermarriage between a Hutterite and a Russian. They 
confessed that they were merely strangers in the land, just passing 
through. 

However, the one hundred years of freedom which had been granted 
had passed its mark, and the Russian government withdrew the exemp- 
tion from military service and other special economic privileges so gener- 
ously granted them in a former century. Once again the Hutterites pre- 
pared to move. There was not much question of returning to their homes 
in Austria, for that country was poor and over-populated by that time. 
But they had heard of vast plains in America like the fertile steppes of 
the Ukraine, and once again they felt that God had prepared a way for 
them in the hour of crisis when there seemed to be no way to turn. 


Delegates were sent to America to investigate the situation, and they 
contacted real estate agents and railroad agents to prepare for a mass 
exodus. Land agents were quite helpful. They had done some scout- 
ing in the west, and knew that the Hutterites needed land which re- 
sembled the great steppes of Russia. The agents welcomed them and 
even promised to assist them in such matters as obtaining governmental 
sanction for religious tolerance, exemption from military service, sepa- 
rate schools, etc. 

When the delegates returned with the good news of a vast new, open 
land, no time was lost in selling out and migrating to America. The 
good news spread rapidly among the religious Germanic exiles in Rus- 
sia, and ultimately reached the ears of the Russian government at St. 
Petersburg (Petrograd, later Leningrad). The government was alarmed 
that it was going to lose tens of thousands of its best agricultural settlers, 
and immediately offered them exemption from military service for an 
extended period provided they would accept non-combatant service in 
wartime. Many wealthy Mennonites and some wealthy Hutterites accep- 
ted the offer, but the more faithful had no desire to remain in Egypt 
another day, and could not be persuaded to stay under any conditions. 
They sold their land to those of their kin who remained behind. 


Finally on June 6, 1874 the first large contingent of emigrants left 
Russia by train, crossed the border into Germany via Berlin and went 
on to Hamburg. There they embarked by boat, and landed in New 
York on July 6, 1874. They arrived at Lincoln, Nebraska four days later. 
In the next few years succeeding waves of Hutterites and Mennonites 
from Russia migrated to the vast American mid-west. 


The remaining German people in Russia fared very well, having 
Russian peasants for slaves or laborers, and becoming wonderfully rich 
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and renowned. But as they became rich, they forgot Christ. A generation 
later came the Bolshevik revolution, and the Germanic peoples in Russia 
were robbed of all their property, murdered in cold blood, and driven 
out of their homes. Many were sent to concentration camps in Siberia 
where they perished, or at least no one ever heard of them again. For 
a few years of prosperity and ease, they gave up their faith, only to see 
their wealth last only one good generation before it was all snatched 
away. A few fortunate survivors of those terrible days of revolution re- 
mind us still that there is no security in this world. The Hutterites 
remain pilgrims and strangers as always before. 


The oldest Bruderhof in America which has not been vacated. The quietude of the 
utterian life is felt in the cool and shaded yards where the houses stand closely 
together and where the sounds of the world rarely intrude. 


Workshop and house of the Habans of Sobotiste, Slovakia of the 16th century. Note 
the thatched roofs on the houses. ide houses and homes are still occupied. Picture 
taken in 1961. 


—Photos from Slovakia by Herman Landsfeld, Sobotiste, Czechoslovakia 


Homesteads of the Hutterites of the 16th century. Today occupied by their descendents 
the Habans. Former Hutterians were often persecuted and driven from these homes which 
were sometimes plundered and destroyed. These homes are in Velke Levary, Slovakia. 


This scene in front of Habaner flour mill in Sobotiste, taken in August 1961. Note the 
bell tower in the background which was erected in 1761, with a clock mounted into 
the tower. What happens in this scene is anybody’s guess. 


—Photo by Herman Landsfeld 


Haushaben in Velke Levary of 1961. Homes of the 16th century still occupied. Houses 
in side alley. Note distinction of today’s Habans. 


The house of the potterer, Johann Hoerndl, 1781. Anabaptist homestead in Velke Levary. 
Photo 1960. 


The manufacturing of pottery was one of their main professions, both for their own 
use as well as for the lords of the country. Pitchers, vessels and jugs of all descriptions 
were made, 
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A ceramic or pottery exhibit of Sobotiste, Slovakia. From the exhibition shelf of 
Herman Landsfeld, 1933. 
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HE Hutterites have always been frontiersmen and pioneers in both 

the spiritual and temporal fields. They sojourn in this world as 
pilgrims and strangers and they were assured that God would not for- 
sake them even in America, but keep them even as He had kept their 
fathers. They knew that they were only comers and goers; yea, travellers 
from the port of birth to the port of death; wanderers between two 
eternities. For the short time that they lodge here they wish and hope 
that God might keep them in His love, love to their country and to 
their fellowman, for they believe themselves to be their brother’s keeper. 


Every exodus had its hardships for its generation; and every new 
country through which they passed saw its pioneers pass to the great 
beyond while a new generation grew up and replaced the old. ‘Those 
immigrants from Russia were all of German stock, but they had all 
been born in Russia. They practiced the usual Hutterite trilingualism; 
Tyrolese at home, German in church and school, and Russian in business 
with their neighbors. In America the Russian was replaced by English, 
and the former racial tongues were kept. In the new world they en- 
countered the same difficulties as in former times, such as getting accus- 
tomed to the language, new farming methods, and other customs which 
were practiced in America. Many of the old timers in Russia had thought 
it was a silly and useless move to migrate to America, for they said the 
Lord’s great judgement day was near at hand. They say that my great 
grandmother didn’t want to plant potatoes the last year in Russia, 
because she said they would not ripen before the Judgement Day (jlingste 
Tag) would come to end this present world. But the deliverance which 
came to the Hutterites at that time was not the full and complete deliv- 
erance from this world which they have long sought. 


This was their most crucial exodus. The journey across the Atlantic, 
they found, was much longer than the journey across the Jordan, and 
the land they reached was not as fruitful and promising as Canaan. But 
they emigrated from their homes in the Crimea nevertheless, and left 
the world behind. Since they were all of Austrian origin, and German 
was their official language, they retained the tongue wherever they 
went. It is true that they adopted a few words of the languages from 
the countries where they had lived, and even some of the national cus- 
toms and traditions, but all in all their long sojourn in a foreign land 
had not changed their ways very much. 
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It has been mentioned that they arrived in Lincoln, Nebraska, in 
the summer of 1874, and stayed with their families in immigrants’ board- 
ing houses. Some of the menfolk worked out, and some scouted around 
the countryside with land dealers looking for a suitable location. It was 
a very dry and discouraging summer, and some of their young children 
died. Some of the older people regretted that such a misfortune had be- 
fallen them, and they began to long for the old country, Russia, the 
same as Israel had longed for Egypt while they lay in the barren Arabian 
desert. But they were now breathing free American air, and eating 
American food, and both were very pleasant to these immigrants. After 
some time the land dealers found a suitable location in the Dakotas. 


At this time the Dakotas were not yet incorporated into the United 
States of America, and battles with the Indians were still being fought in 
some parts. They looked very hard to find level land that would re- 
semble the fertile steppes of the Ukraine. As a next best choice they 
settled for the semi-wooded valleys along the James River in central 
and southern lower East Dakota, now the south-east corner of South 
Dakota. They didn’t have too much choice in selecting what land they 
wanted, but were forced to buy the abodes of other ranchers and pioneers 
along the river just to get settled, the sooner the better. They knew 
that the streams offered fish, and the woods of poplar and oak trees 
provided fuel for warmth and other uses. The upper slopes were fairly 
level, and the slopes of the hills were clothed and dangling with willows 
and cotton-wood growth. This was very good for sheep and stock both 
summer and winter! Eventually the Hutterite settlers were to develop 
this area into productive gardens and orchards. But at first much of 
the land had to be cleared before it could be cropped. The river valleys 
had an abundant growth of forest that supplied shelter for their homes. 
There along the James River they set out their stakes and built their 
homes. 

They knew that the world was not going to stand still or come to 
its end as some had anticipated. They knew that they had to continue 
to struggle and strive until such a time as their energies would be ex- 
hausted, their life-span ended, and their children ready to take over. 
There were all kinds of craftsmen among them, and there was no time 
to waste. The land was purchased and then began the work of erecting 
homes and other buildings. The needed materials were bought, and the 
muscles oiled. Their backs were stretched and the Russian air blown 
out and American air taken in. Thus they faced the new world. 

Stone was one of the major building materials for stones were plenti- 
ful all over that country. At least in America they were stone-rich (Stein- 
reich). Yoke oxen were bought and trained to do the work, and a team 


The Pyramids mock 
the time but these 
stone mansions 
mock generations. 
These stone - struc- 
tured homes of 
South Dakota are 
still occupied. 


A stone constructed Bruderhof of South Dakota. The roof part had to be reshingled 
already. This colony was once abandoned and later re-established again. 
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or two of horses for travelling. We can imagine how miserable and dis- 
tressing it would seem to us nowadays to contend with a team of oxen, 
as we are now used to push-button machinery of every description. Yet 
they labored on in faith and in their God-given strength and saw new 
advances being made every day, each day bringing its own trials and its 
own rewards as well. 


The homes and buildings which they had constructed in Russia 
were of old Central European or Austrian style and structure, and were 
all very much alike. During some of the worst times of persecution they 
had lived in mud houses, with thatched roofs of different materials. The 
floors were plain earth, and sand was often spread on them as it was 
easier to keep clean and to change. Many such buildings can still be 
found in Europe, and some of the former Hutterite abodes of many 
centuries ago are still occupied, for instance by the Habaners of Hungary. 


Through bitter experience over the centuries the Hutterites had 
learned a valuable rule: Proceed with caution. The old timers who 
came from Russia appealed for divine help, and had the faith that 
providence would guide their destinies. They knew that God had given 
them freedom at last, to progress by their own power, experience and 
faith. With faith in God and in themselves, they were very hard to 
conquer or subdue. With faith in God and careful planning they could 
not help but prosper. Henceforth they would trust no one for dear ex- 
perience had taught them that they had no friends in this world. From 
the cradle of their collective history they had learned that a man could 
not know what the future had in store for him. Many times their out- 
side friends had turned into enemies as quickly as the wind changes. 


In America they did not use the thatched roofs, although in the 
times of their early extreme poverty many of the homes had dirt floors. 
My mother often told me how they sifted sand and covered the mud 
floors with it, for the children stayed cleaner longer on the sand than 
on plain earth. But they quickly became aware of the radical technologi- 
cal advancements in America, and their building program soon under- 
went a drastic revision. But we are getting ahead of ourselves. The 
frames and dimensional understructures of their homes and barns were 
made of big stones, some weighing up to 100 pounds. It can be imagined 
that the walls had to be very thick, two feet and more. And the cracks 
and openings were filled in with mortar. The walls were eight or nine 
feet high all around the building. The top or roof structure was then 
erected from lumber and shingles. When the crew constructing the 
framework was finished, another crew took over and finished the top 
or roof section. Thus they went from one building to another. 
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It required a strong crew of men to haul in the stones and to prepare 
and shape them for building purposes. But stones were plentiful and 
their ambition was great, and their backs must have been strong. Of 
such stone structured landmarks there must be 10 or 12 remaining in 
central and lower east South Dakota. Some are still being used. Such 
houses get terribly hot in summer and awfully cold in winter. The 
stone understructure stands the test of time very well, but the lumber 
part on top weathers and deteriorates rapidly, so that the roofs have 
to be rebuilt sometimes. 


In those days the furniture in the homes was extremely simple, and 
scarce. Only what was of dire need existed at all, and this was usually 
made by their own carpenters. There were regulations as to how much 
space and furniture each family had to have, depending of course on 
the number of occupants. This same rule and regulation applies and is 
still in effect today among the Hutterites according to a Bible rule: 
“And they parted to all men as each had need.” Anyone visiting those 
old landmarks today would be taken back many centuries, as the routine 
of living had not changed much before the sudden modern technologi- 
cal splurge. 


A Hutterite community has the appearance of a small village or 
hamlet with the houses arranged regularly along one or two main streets. 
The style of architecture in those days was very simple. Their sharp eye 
was good enough to act as a leveling instrument and plumb-line com- 
bined, as they didn’t have all the handy gadgets we have nowadays. 
There was not much fancy decorating on the interior, as we can still 
remember. 


It was impossible to construct in one season all the buildings which 
were required on a colony site, therefore the main buildings had to be 
set up before winter came so that they could at least be under a roof 
and have shelter from the bitter winter. Their fuel and water supply 
was also taken into consideration during the summer season, for without 
that the homes would not be habitable. Straw, slough grass and cow 
chips were used for fuel for a long time. Even manure bricks were packed 
and dried, and it is surprising what heat they supplied. Water wells 
were dug and equipped with the old type wooden pumps. Fortunately 
for them, water was easy to locate in the bottom of the valleys. The 
pumping contraptions were crude, but they managed to serve the pur- 
pose until better pumps were made. An old European earth-style oven 
was dug into the side of a hill and brick-lined. Those ovens used to 
be pre-heated, and then the live coals were taken out again and the 
bread pans shoved in. My, they say that was wonderful bread! 
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Flour mills were erected along the James River and powered with 
a water wheel. They used grinding stones to mill the wheat, and then 
they sifted the flour out of the bran and shorts. Some of the old mills 
are still situated along the James River. When all this had been achieved, 
they were satisfied that they were settled, and were contented that now 
they had the freedom to serve the Lord according to their faith. They 
did not forget the prayer hour every evening, nor the long sermons on 
Sunday. Some evenings when they were tired from exceptionally hard 
labor, the service was omitted, or sometimes when something urgent 
had to be done that stretched far into the night. At first the services 
were held in the kitchen-dining room until such time that a school 
or church could be built. Many Hutterites today still use the dining 
room for the evening service and for church purposes. 


As America advanced in the economic and technological fields, so 
did the Hutterites, but slowly and gradually, for they were always care- 
ful that modern advances would not infringe on their religious con- 
victions or erode their firm Christian faith. Thus their customs and faith 
have remained virtually the same through the centuries in spite of many 
outward technical changes. 


As time went on, the construction of Hutterite houses differed 
radically from the former times. As the American “Building Advance- 
ment Plan” took shape with new models and styles, so did the style of 
Hutterite houses advance every time a new colony was set up. Every 
exodus and resettlement saw change and advancement, with “more 
modern all the time” being the persistent motto. No longer were walls 
built of stone. It was all of lumber, and occasionally today cinder blocks 
or cement blocks are used. When one of the communes grows to the 
required population, say about 150 people including men, women and 
children, then the elders mention this circumstance at the board meet- 
ings so that everyone will realize that soon and very soon they will have 
to branch out and a new home will have to be located for them. They 
look at several places until they find a suitable farm. Some of the ex- 
perienced land dealers know just about what a colony wants and needs. 
A few colonies have experienced some serious difficulties with dishonest 
land agents, but most of them have been helpful, and anyway, we have 
never gone to court to redress our wrongs when we have been cheated. 
We just “pay through the nose” as they say, and try to be more careful 
next time. Before a colony buys a new place, everyone, including the 
women, looks over the place, for the women cannot always trust the 
men to think of everything which a good colony site requires. 


When it comes to choosing a colony site on which to build, the 
location has to have all the advantages which the former site lacked. 
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They are now wise to the mistakes which they made in former times, 
but must still be careful not to make even bigger and more costly mis- 
takes, for the other man’s home always seems to be better and the pas- 
tures across the fence always seem greener. Many and very fine techni- 
cal points have to be taken into consideration when locating a new 
colony site, as many people have to be pleased, not just one family. We 
have to think of such things as the water situation, for a modern Hut- 
terite colony needs as much water as a city, and a creek or lake site is 
chosen when possible. Then we have to consider the drainage situation, 
transportation, fire hazards, access roads, and marketing facilities for 
our produce. There are many other factors. The location has to be just 
right so that we can plant the barns on one side, and the machine shops, 
carpenter shops and granaries on the other. The dwellings are usually 
on higher ground in the centre of the colony, and have a specific location 
with respect to the rest of the layout. The kitchen and the school or 
church are so located, whenever possible, that all members can cover 
the distance with the same number of steps, and these buildings are 
usually not too close to the dwellings. There must be excess room in 
the centre for the traffic street so that nothing is crowded, and so that 
no obstacles interfere with the smooth operation of community traffic. 
As a commune grows it requires more buildings every year, and much 
foresight is needed at the beginning to allow proper space for expan- 
sion later on. 


When the building crew are ready to act on the plans of the archi- 
tects who have laid out a colony pattern, a lumber dealer or two are 
contacted, and negotiations proceed until the dealer with the sharpest 
pencil strikes a bargain. Sometimes even a lumbermill may be contacted, 
for these may offer the whole lumber requirement of a colony whole- 
sale, and will sometimes deliver everything right to the site. All this in 
order, a building crew supervised by the board which will direct the 
new colony begins its task. If there is no temporary dwelling on the 
place for the crew to lodge, then the first thing to do is to build one, 
and this will be used for cooking and eating as well as lodging. There 
is sometimes a difference of opinion regarding what is to be erected 
first. Some prefer to have the barns erected first, so that they can be 
fully equipped with the proper modern equipment and stocked with 
hogs, chicken or cattle as the case may be, so that production can begin 
immediately when the members of the new colony move in. In some 
instances however, the dwellings are constructed first in connection with 
water installations. The cement and concrete structures and foundations 
have to be poured before cold weather sets in. Later the buildings can 
be planted onto them and finished off even in sub-zero weather. ‘The 


The Spring Creek Hutterite Colony site from the air. Hutterites choose sites near creeks 

when establishing homes. Note the geese and ducks along the stream. The houses are 

situated in the trees. There have been other buildings added since the picture was taken. 
The vale flourishes with alfalfa and the garden in the immediate background. 


This is how the ordinary Hutterite colony would build their homes. From four to six 
families can live in one of the units. There is no basement but an upstairs attic with 
living quarters. Note the Kitchen, dining room and bakery to the right. 


All spare hands help at the building projects. Members from other colonies also help 
at such jobs, for many hands make light and fast work. 
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Here the finishing touch of the roof is put on. This new design of building is used 
for many purposes. Rolls of covering are applied here. 
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dwellings or homes are all erected at the same time, as are the kitchen 
and dining room which are always one unit. The work is all supervised 
by the chief carpenter, who may have help from other colonies as well 
as from the colony which is planning to relocate. At such projects they 
help each other in brotherly fashion. 

In a modern colony the kitchen-dining room and bakery combined 
are a very large building. The inside partioning requires a great deal 
of hard work and very careful planning. There are modern refrigerators, 
stainless steel cookers and ranges, three-tier baking ovens, automatic 
bread kneaders, and walk-in coolers equipped to store food for a long 
time. Although our forefathers would be astonished at the modern 
equipment, they would be right at home eating at the communal table 
in daily fellowship. 

The water installations and drainage systems on recently developed 
sites have to comply with rules and regulations of the state or province 
in which they are being built, as well as with our own rules. The same 
is true of electrical installations. In this case an accredited electrician 
may be hired, or one of our own men may comply with the require- 
ments of the code. The same is true of the buildings which must satisfy 
both state requirements and our own specifications and rules. Most of 
the houses on a commune are the same shape and style, about 100 feet 
long and 36 feet wide. They may have second levels, but until recently 
they did not have basements, at least not for dwelling space. Up to four 
families may occupy a dwelling. There are eight living rooms and four 
utility rooms in such a building, on the lower deck or ground floor. As 
a family expands, additional rooms are made available upstairs. Some 
of the most recently established colonies, such as the one at Espanola, 
Washington, have long duplexes in the low bungalow style with only 
two or three families to a building. They have no upstairs, but have 
a full size basement instead. Hot and cold running water is installed, 
and there are bathrooms and closets and every modern facility. 


The school and church are one unit. This building is somewhat out 
of the way so that the school children can have their playground, and not 
get around the dwellings or workshops. A modern teacherage is built 
for the school-mam and she has all the conveniences of the town. There 
are school desks for the children in front, and pews for the church con- 
gregation at the back. The teacher’s chair and desk is also used by the 
minister. There is no altar or pulpit or architectural engraving. No 
images or idols are allowed. Simplicity is practiced and no artistic decora- 
tions or adornments are used. Both inside and out, the building is aus- 
terely plain, with no steeple or bell tower. In the school yard there is 
play equipment for both the small and for the older children. 
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The outside or framework construction is not a slow procedure. It 
is the inside or finishing work which takes time. The same paint, varnish, 
or other floor covering is used in all the houses of one colony. It is all 
of one pattern, style and design. The exterior paint for the homes is 
white, and for the barns is red. 


Years ago when a daughter colony would branch out from the par- 
ent colony, the first thing would be to build a flour mill, where both 
flour and feed would be ground. They found it to be such a lucrative 
business that they did a lot of custom grinding for their neighbors and 
for the adjacent towns and hamlets. No more flour mills are built nowa- 
days as the business is too competitive, and they have their own wheat 
ground at local mills, flour being a very cheap item in such quantities 
as a colony requires. Instead we are now getting into the habit of build- 
ing seed cleaning plants, and we find ourselves doing some cleaning for 
our neighbors outside of the colonies as well. All in all, in one summer’s 
building program most of the buildings are erected and ready for the 
residents to migrate into their new homes. 


The Hutterites aim to observe apostolic simplicity in their life as 
well as in their religious services. As a consequence of their hard work, 
simple way of life, and shunning of ostentation, they are able to husband 
their resources in such a way as to make a living where others may not 
succeed. They are fortified and strengthened by their beliefs in the 
traditions of their fathers, and are happy and content to abide by those 
traditions. When all is set up and a new site is ready for its occupants, 
they cast lots to determine which families are to occupy the new locality. 
Sometimes a group will volunteer, and with one of the ministers take 
possession of the place if this is agreeable to all the members without 
any dissent. All the chattels are divided on an equal basis, and the same 
is true of debts if there are any, among the two colonies. Everything is 
taken into consideration so that no difficulties will arise later. Here too 
we have learned from the experience of centuries. 


So this is the issue. This life is not an invention or social system 
devised by the Hutterites, nor is it always to their personal likings to live 
this life. In this they have no choice. They live by the command of the 
Holy Spirit, as we are exhorted by Peter in one of the greatest sermons 
ever preached in the story of Acts II, a way of life which was put into 
practice from the fruits of that sermon. Many a tourist visiting a Hut- 
terite colony in this day and age is amazed and astonished at the sight, 
and incredulous as to how the Hutterites still live separated from the 
world, yet in close touch with their neighbors. To the stranger it does 
seem in the words of Paul that they have become a spectacle unto the 
world, and to angels, and to men. 


This is an aerial view of the Standoff Hutterite Colony 18 miles south of Fort Macleod, 
Alberta, during a flood period. Disaster struck here early at dawn in June 1964 after 
heavy rains and the thawing of snow in the mountains. Such flash-fioods however 
don’t last long but can cause much damage. Other Wutterite colonies along the rivers 
lost all their sheep, lambs and many hogs. This commune was established in 1918. 


—Photos by permission: The Lethbridge Herald, Lethbridge, Alberta 
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Ill. LARGE SCALE FARMING 


S THE original group of Hutterites consisted of many different 

kinds of people who were converted in their adult life, it is imagin- 
able that they knew and practiced many trades. Our forefathers of the 
16th century were not as agrarian-minded as the brethren in America 
are today. Central Europe did not provide such opportunities for farm- 
ing as America does today, for there was little arable land available, 
and much of the land did not raise good crops. Therefore in those early 
days they practiced more handicrafts, and always found a ready market 
for their goods. However, whenever possible they farmed as well, for 
the Chronicle states that they were robbed of their grains many times, 
and often had their standing crops burned to the ground. Their enemies 
had more access to the produce of the open fields than to the trade of 
their handicraft work, although this too was often plundered and de- 
stroyed. Right up to the present time the handicraft antiques of our 
forefathers are being uncovered, things such as pottery and ceramic 
work, and cutlery such as knives, spoons and forks. Some of these have 
been discovered in walls and excavations in their houses and orchards 
where they had them buried and hidden from their enemies. Antique 
collectors have searched the old habitations, and have been surprised 
at the variety of artifacts which they have uncovered. They were em- 
ployed in every profession and trade which offered a livelihood. 

During the time of the abode in the rich Ukraine, where the soil 
offered a very good return if properly cultured, they turned their atten- 
tion to farming, to the raising of domestic animals and the cultivation 
of the soil. The younger generation which grew up in Russia was more 
agrarian-minded, and some of the crafts such as pottery making and 
ceramics fell into decline in the colonies. Actually the making of pottery 
and glass requires a great deal of technical skill, and in the times of 
migration equipment was lost, skills were virtually forgotten through 
disuse, and eventually a new generation came along which was not fam- 
iliar with the processes. 

When they came to America they observed a new situation. There 
was unlimited land in the midwest, but not much of a market for fine 
goods in a new land which knew no culture. The agrarian life seemed 
built to order. They were used to honest labor, and had gained rich 
experience in the Ukraine cultivating the fertile open fields. They 
knew that with proper culture the soil of America would likewise return 
its reward. Of course the builders and carpenters continued to practice 
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their trades which were always in demand, but farming became the 
major concern of the colonies in the Dakota territory, and has continued 
to be the major activity of the colonies across America. Thus they pur- 
chased a few acres of arable land, and acquired some virgin lands which 
were stocked with cattle and sheep. Yoke oxen were used for horsepower 
for some time, and a great deal of manual labor was expended in those 
pioneer days. 


I can still remember my grandfather telling me how he used to gee 
and haw the oxen, meaning to turn them left or right; and in the hot 
summer days how they would march right into the water slough regard- 
less of orders. Not very much work could be accomplished with them. 
As soon as possible, the colonies began to obtain horses. They bought 
some, and then began to raise and train their own, the same as other 
pioneer farmers did. Raising good horses became quite a profession. 
Pure bred stallions were brought in from Iowa, and in a few years the 
Dakota colonies were well stocked with good draft horses. A good horse- 
man was consigned to the task of raising horses, and he had a wonderful 
herd of fillies every spring. Every young man had a four horse team. The 
young men would train a horse or two for themselves every season, and 
these horses were their own to care for, along with a full harness set for 
each team. 

As mentioned before, there was a great deal of hand labor. Even the 
women and girls would help with the field work. Raking hay was a job 
consigned to the girls only. At threshing time, the girls would be on the 
bundle rack to position the sheaves properly so that a larger load could 
be hauled in to the threshing machine. The men with pitchforks would 
do the loading and unloading, however. The hand-pitching method 
was used at threshing time until the big stook-loaders were invented 
which could load the whole truss of bundles mechanically at once. Those 
stook-loaders were popular on the western prairies in both the United 
States and Canada. It required four horses to pull them, but later tractors 
with power-takeoffs were used. 

The girls would also help in the spring to herd sheep at lambing 
time. The flock was divided into several herds and every girl had a flock; 
so that every Mary had a little lamb, and not only one, but a little flock! 


In late summer when the crop was cut with the binder and bound 
into bundles, all the men, women and girls were out in the fields shock- 
ing the bundles. All of my readers who have farmed will remember this 
only too well. Then the combines were invented, and the binder and 
old steam threshing outfits were done away with. In the pioneering days 
farming practices were crude. Every man was his own instructor, teacher 
and advocate. However, season by season they learned from each other 
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and from their own experience. They depended on hard labor and the 
blessing of God. 


In the infancy of their settlement they had to bind the bundles 
with string by hand. The mowers did not yet have binding attachments. 
Some farmers were even able to tie the bundles with the straw stalks of 
grain, thus saving the twine. At first horses were used to power the 
threshing machines. They would go round and round in the same circle 
all day long. Since the men who lived at that time had not seen any- 
thing better, they patiently survived the rigorous toil. They thought it 
was a great blessing to have a machine which separated the grain from 
the straw. Some thought that was the end of all inventions. At least they 
didn’t have to thresh it out with sticks or with the feet of animals any- 
more, as they had done. in Europe. But time brings roses, as they say; 
Es muss doch einmal Friihling werden (Spring has to come sometime!) 
and so new advances were made from year to year. 


Through good times and bad, they did not forget to pray. This was 
a daily exercise like eating bread. When they had their corn planted, 
they did not forget to focus their sight on God; thus time and chance 
happened to them all, bringing seedtime and harvest. These pioneers 
labored hard in the new world, and without doubt they learned much 
from the neighboring pioneers who had just as hard lives without the 
close fellowship of the commune. The former Germanic settlers taught 
our people an old saying which went like this: Wer sich in Amerika 
will erndhr’'n Der muss viel flicken und wenig zehr’n. But they didn’t 
find it quite that bad. 


They had faith in the Lord and knew that the earth was His and the 
fullness thereof. When a dry spell set in, the old minister would pray 
for rain, and rain it did. Even the neighbors were accustomed to coming 
to the old minister to encourage him to pray for rain, since they had 
full confidence that when he prayed for rain it would rain indeed. After 
the long hours of hard labor, they believed and were assured that their 
seed would be blessed. Then they would comfort themselves when they 
thought about how Israel had labored in slavery in the land of Egypt, 
and were punished and beaten and received no reward for all their 
toil. We can imagine how miserable, distressing and tiresome it must 
have been to walk behind a handplow all day long and slowly turn the 
sod. This required more patience than we have nowadays but it was 
probably endurable then because they did not know any better. Due 
to their magnificent courage they accomplished their necessary labors in 
the hope that the future would bring amelioration, and more prosperous 
times. They had rest periods during the working day, when they would 
comfort themselves by reading psalms, especially the 104th Psalm. This 
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gave them patience and comfort in their exile. If one brother became 
impatient and discouraged, another would comfort him with the words 
of Scripture from, Isaiah 30: “Then shall he give the rain for thy seed, 
that thou shalt sow the ground withal; and bread of the increase of 
the earth, and it shall be fat and plenteous; in that day shall thy cattle 
feed in large pastures.” They now knew that they dwelt in the land 
which God had evidently foreordained for them, and appointed for 
them. Now they were far from their ungodly enemies. 


It has always been a basic principle among the Hutterites for a man 
not only to provide for himself, but to spend just as much energy to 
provide for his fellowmen; to provide for the coming generation, to be 
assured that all his efforts are not in vain, but will be appreciated by his 
children, as the Good Book states: “For the children ought not to lay 
up for the parents, but the parents for the children.” The agricultural 
department of community life was supervised by the farm foreman, and 
he labored under the management of the council of elders. ‘The opera- 
tions were all planned in advance, such as clearing the land of all ob- 
stacles, and fencing it as required. Gradually they learned to adapt their 
farming and stock-raising methods according to the climatic conditions 
of the parts they dwelt in. 


Their hope and future was in God, even as it is with farmers today, 
for the one thing a farmer can be sure of is that next year won’t be the 
same as this one. The rain, the frost, the grasshoppers, the rust, the hail, 
and the world around the farmer make it certain that nothing is con- 
stant. The total effect of cumulative changes over the decades has been 
to make farming completely different today than it was a generation 
ago. 

Among the modern business farmers of America it is no longer 
“planting and praying”, although there is still a wonderfully good deal 
of both among the Hutterites. In the fields of economics and _ technol- 
ogy, the Hutterites have made advances with the world around them. 
From yoke oxen they went on to use horses, then to steam engines, and 
eventually to modern tractors and power machinery. Today’s generation 
knows little and cares less about the horse power age which persisted 
into the dirty thirties. In order to cope with moisture and soil condi- 
tions, technology has enabled us to develop ways and means of farming 
which could not be possible without the new machinery which is scien- 
tifically designed for special purposes such as weed spraying, fertilizer 
application, etc. Agricultural schools are conducted, field days are held, 
and a great deal of literature on farming methods emanates from the 
federal departments of education in Canada and the United States. Our 
farm bosses study this literature very carefully. 


A close-up view. He can cover a big acreage in a few hours. 


Vast wheat fields of the Canadian Provinces where the Hutterites live. Here is part of 
the crew combining the grain. Note the Rocky Mountains in the back-ground. Some 
of the grains are in the shock in the background. 


The wide vast grain fields of 
the Prairie Provinces. Those the 
Hutterites have converted into 
rich productive yielders. Here 
we see a light crop of oats near 
the foothills of Western Alberta. 


A Hutterian girl poses on a 
swather, but the task of running 
the swather is strictly a job for 
one of the men. When need be 
—even the girls have to help. 


The beauty of this pastoral 
scene depicts ‘‘the good life’’ 
for which the Hutterians strive. 
Man’s job is to till the soil and 
reap the harvest. The woman’s 
contribution is to care for her 
children and work with the 
other women in the community 
kitchen and gardens. The misty 
Rocky Mountains are in the 
background. 
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Farming today is a business, and the farmer has to be a business 
man with marketing experience. The chances of success in solving the 
problems facing the farmer today lie in the individual’s ability to cope 
with and take advantage of rapidly changing circumstances. For those 
who can find the talents to cope with the challenge, farming is a very 
rewarding way of life. The Hutterites are now predominantly agricul- 
turists because they feel that it is the most honest business and profession 
that God has provided. Generally speaking, they do not at this time 
advocate any other business affairs for a livelihood. 


It has always been their practice to be self-supporting as far as 
possible, wherever they have lived. It could hardly have been otherwise 
in the first centuries of their collective life, for they were cut off from 
the world even more than today. In any case, in the 16th century you 
could not walk into a supermarket and pick goods from the shelf to 
your heart’s content. The making and use of money as a commercial 
medium to purchase and sell was just beginning at the time of the 
Reformation and the origin of the Hutterites. History states that they 
bought only salt, the only necessity which they could not produce by 
the labor of their hands. In times of severe persecution they survived 
on the barest necessities, but still managed to stay independent as far as 
possible, except when plundering armies took everything. 


Living as simply as they did was wholesome and healthy for mind 
and body. They not only provided for themselves but also for others, 
sometimes unwillingly and under duress! They fed whole armies for 
days. Sometimes the troops in return protected them, but some on the 
contrary returned and killed and plundered them. When they came to 
America they were free of pillaging armies, and looting soldiers living 
off the countryside year in and year out. They were able to help the 
stranger who was in need. Any stranger or visitor coming to a colony 
is fed, and lodged if he requires it. Nobody in need is turned away 
empty-handed, for it is our policy to have a surplus to share with 
others. Since our people are taught from childhood to eat their bread 
in the sweat of their brow, as the Good Book says, they never suffer 
want. 


In the early years with our own flour mills, as previously mentioned, 
we were virtually self-sufficient, and able to render services to the ad- 
jacent communities and towns. At various times we have even raised 
sugar cane to make our own syrup. The cane went through a press 
which squeezed the liquid out of it, and this was then boiled to the 
desired consistency. We kept bees for honey, which delighted both old 
and young. Home-made brooms and brushes were manufactured for 
both domestic and commercial use. This is one craft still practiced. 
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The communes produce other fresh and wholesome foods such as 
eggs, milk, cream, butter, cheese, meat, fruits and vegetables. In some 
places streams provide fresh fish in abundance, so there is very little 
left to buy as far as food is concerned. All this is shared among the 
members of a colony, and with needy neighbors. They still remember 
the times when they were in need, and strangers shared their provisions 
with them! The gardens produce a great variety of vegetables, and these 
are stored and kept by various processes. In the old days potatoes and 
carrots were kept in root cellars, but nowadays there are more efficient 
means of preserving them through the winter. 


Flocks of geese, ducks and chickens are still raised on some com- 
munes. They are usually tended by an elderly man. The goose down 
and feathers are divided among all the members to make good soft 
feather bedding. In fact, the colonies have always practiced highly 
diversified farming in America, so that if one crop should fail, another 
department would supply the lack. Neighbors and townspeople come 
and go, buying our produce. To the poor who can’t afford to buy it, 
it is given free. In some areas we have grown fruit which it was thought 
impossible to raise, and this has a ready market. Large chain stores 
buy endless boxes of frozen geese at certain times of the year, and also 
fresh vegetables if they are properly handled. Thus we have found over 
the years that it is not wise to depend solely on one farm crop, such as 
grain or cattle, but it is rather advisable to diversify widely, using every 
technical advantage which time and experience have produced. 


Time has changed the conditions of life, even though many of our 
customs have been unchanged for nearly 500 years. I can still remember 
mother having an old, angry brood goose in the corner of the yard with 
her brood of goslings. We kids used to tease her and poke her with a 
stick, and sometimes even steal a small gosling from her. Talk about a 
mean flash of lightning! That goose really went for us, hissing and 
blowing, and striking with wings and bill. Every family used to raise 
its quota of goslings and baby chicks, brooding them out with an old 
brood mother, taking them into the house when the weather was too 
cold, and finally turning them over to an elderly man for tending when 
they got bigger. Well, raising geese is a different story today! 

Many a calf, lamb and piglet was brought into the house behind 
the stove to be warmed and nursed in wintertime. Everybody had to 
help with whatever was needed. The only medicinal remedy the old 
folks knew in the early years was linseed oil in warm water. A bottle 
of this poured down the throat of a small critter seemed to help. It seems 
that the cattle and stock were hardier in those days, even as the people 
were hardier. The animals did not have to have a needle shoved into 
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their hide every now and then, as they seem to require now. Every family 
bottle-fed a few lambs every spring. Some were sold or given to neigh- 
bors. It is still a practice among the’ Hutterites that some of the older 
children in the family have to bottle-feed an orphan lamb in the spring 
which has lost its mother, or whose mother has too many lambs to tend. 
In the early days a lamb or a piglet saved was an important gain, even 
though they were not worth much money. 

They used to have a rhyme which they repeated when a brother 
became impatient and discouraged with the stubborn small critters. 


It went like this: 


Wer hat viel Bienen und Schaf He who has bees and sheep 


Der lieg nieder und schlaf May lay himself down to sleep 

Er schlaf aber nicht so lang But he may not sleep too long 

Dass thn das Gliick nicht _ Lest he find his luck all gone. 
entgang. 


To this day the Hutterites produce an essential variety of goods for 
the larder, but they have also developed the soft, sweet tooth of modern 
Americans, and they visit the store shelves too often. Some of the readily 
prepared condensed foods which can be prepared in a hurry have become 
too common a luxury. Our forefathers have always feared and have 
frequently experienced that when a new generation slips into con- 
formity with the world in non-essential matters, spiritual apostacy 
follows soon after. We do hope and pray that our prosperity in America 
will not have this unwelcome effect upon our colonies. 


A close-up view of fertilizer attachment. This machine injects liquid nitrogen into the soil. 
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IV. LAW AND ORDER 


FTER God had separated His people from the medley scuffle of 

this world and its people, He foresaw that law, rule and ordinance 
must be restored among them. During the rule of Moses they had over 
600 laws by which they had to abide. These laws were established by 
God and were not to be transgressed. There was a punishment for each 
transgression; some transgressions were even punishable by death. With 
the coming of Christ who was to establish a new kingdom on earth, the 
former Mosaic law was annulled, and Jesus established a new law since 
he fulfilled the old one. For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth (Romans 10:4). He narrowed the wide road 
down to a narrow road, to only two laws or commandments, namely, 
that we should love God and our fellow men. This we can safely say is 
no law for a Christian, since he can fulfill this requirement without 
compulsion or restraint. Practicing love will do away with all enforced 
laws. Love works no ill to his neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling 
of the law (Romans 13:10 and | Corinthians 13). 


The Bible will lead a people to Christian principles and will be 
their guide and their staff, as has been said of old: Thy rod and thy 
staff, they comfort me (Psalm 23). God and the Bible are the head of 
the Church, as the Anabaptist church fathers have handed down the 
faith to us. Fearing God, having Him in our heart and constantly before 
our eyes, we shun all sin and evil. This is law enough. The early Chris- 
tian church fathers, by the Holy Spirit, have laid a permanent founda- 
tion which is Jesus Christ. He promised and manifested His spirit unto 
all true believers, and He will be their guide and comforter unto the 
end of the world. 


However, we maintain that wherever there are people, especially 
so a group of different individuals, they must have and keep rules and 
ordinances and a constant regulation for the affairs of daily life. This 
also applies to the world around us. Its kings, lords, and rulers make laws 
which we are to obey unconditionally, excepting matters of concience; 
laws made by virtue of the authority which they have, and if we should 
be transgressors of such laws, we must stand in fear for they bear not the 
sword in vain. There has to be law and order in the land or we could 
not live. The strong would oppress the weak; the bad would kill the 
good. There is a German proverb: Ordnung regiert die Welt (Order 
governs the world). 
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Some of the original century-old books that the Hutterites possess. All their literature 

and sermon books are long-hand written. Note the buckles and brass clasps they made 

to tie them. The contents of these books are the interpretation of the Bible, according 
to the way they live. 


—Photo by permission: The Lethbridge Herald, Lethbridge, Alberta 
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Now the law of God is no burden for a Christian, for God has said: 
I will put my laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts; and 
I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people (Exodus 19 
and Hebrews 8). Once it is planted in our hearts and minds, the law of 
righteousness will lead and guide us so that we will shun all un- 
righteousness, as the Scripture says: But thou, O man of God, flee these 
things, and follow after righeousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness. Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life where- 
unto thou art also called, and hast professed a good profession before 
many witnesses (1 Timothy 6). 

Thus for Hutterites, the Word of God is the sole law and order. 
Our forefathers fished all kinds of nationalities together. No doubt they 
had to instruct them in the ways and means of life, according to the 
passage: Give them milk for they are yet in their infancy. Men of ability 
must be elected and consigned to positions of responsibility to guide 
the newcomers to the faith, as well as the new born generation. The 
basic rules, of course, must be the concrete principles of Christian living 
according to the Word of God, to govern the activities of everyday life. 
Our original rules and ordinances are largely unchanged since the early 
16th century. They include the original ordinances of the apostolic 
church, and are in many ways unique documents which admonish us 
to pursue a very simple and austere way of life. They are spiritual and 
moral as well as practical in nature to the minutest detail. They ad- 
monish all members of the church to co-operate willingly and soberly 
in the great enterprise of brotherly existence, in the community of goods 
as Christ and the apostles established it. 


The Hutterite church has always been noted for its internal order 
and discipline, for all its regulations are accepted by its communicants 
quite voluntarily. They have learned by many a misfortune that a 
church or community cannot exist unless some basic rules and regula- 
tions are laid down to which all members of the group have to adhere. 
As far back as the first origins of the Hutterite movement, we can read 
that they solemnly submitted to those rules and ordinances by which their 
daily activities were regulated. These activities and everyday procedures 
were practically the same then as they are today, as far as Christian living 
is concerned. 


The wise man knows better than to step outside of the routine path 
of established order. The only alternative to the rule of law is the 
tyranny of the strongest. Thus laws are vital to the harmonious func- 
tioning of any society. Generally speaking, our regulations deal with the 
organization and discipline of the community in the moral or spiritual 
field. The rules and regulations were so laid and planned that they 
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functioned smoothly within the group of believers. Of course, to main- 
tain an efficient commune, there must also be rules for the administra- 
tion of the various crafts and trades and occupations. In no aspect of 
their collective life was it to appear that there was a lack of confidence 
in the whole organization or brotherhood or in any part of it, lest a 
brother should be offended and this should bring injury to the group. 


Frequently they are reminded in lectures to be faithful in accepting 
the rules which have been laid down. Once a law or ordinance is estab- 
lished which requires us to live contrary to the lusts of the flesh, such 
as in the breaking of bread (eucharist), the Christian community of 
goods, or in prayers, then there can be no detour or evasion. 


In order for a man to be elected and consigned to the task of main- 
taining law and order, he must be of honest report, full of the Holy 
Spirit and wisdom; even as Stephen, full of faith and power. For the 
non-Christian and the world at large, laws are often considered as 
obstacles to be broken or evaded. But laws there must be in a society 
which has not attained to the kingdom of heaven. As mentioned before, 
the only alternative to the rule of law is the tyranny of the strong. 


The lasting hope we have that a communal way of life will prosper 
arises from the faith that proper education will teach young men the 
secret of compromise, of yielding where to yield a lesser point assures a 
greater. The laws by which Hutterites live and are judged may seem 
onerous to the stranger outside our gates, but they are rules of conduct 
made natural and easy to the communicant by education from child- 
hood. We must be assured that the men and women who are entrusted 
to prominent positions, may be applauded and admired by the young, 
and suitable models for the young to follow. Of course Christ is the ideal 
example, but children need to be able to look up to their elders as well. 
Only in this way can a people survive. All phases of life in a Hutterite 
colony, both spiritual and temporal, must be guided by reputable and 
honest men and women, people who have experience in a wide field, 
and who are able to contend with all sorts of contingencies. When a 
colony is blessed with such faithful leaders, favorable results in all its 
affairs can be expected. It can be seen that the spirit of leadership is one 
of the Christian graces, and one which elicits co-operation and harmony. 
The leaders of course do not strive for their own status but for the 
common good. 

The leaders of various departments form the council or board. They 
are elected to office by a majority of votes. Only baptized male members 
attend meetings and vote. In all matters the majority rules. All matters 
of importance are, however, brought before all the members, including 
the spiritual and temporal overseers, and are decided by the voting body. 
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The decision of the majority is final although unanimity is always 
sought. True democratic principles are practiced. When a new com- 
munity is established, the board of directors is sometimes elected before 
the group branches out from the parent group. They may, however, also 
be elected later. The migrating minister can form his own council by 
following the proper procedure. He may sometimes spend a year or two 
with a group of people on an optional farm as the leader, but after the 
legal purchase, and after the lot is cast to determine the will of God in 
these matters, it could occur that he has to return to the old home with 
his people, although surely reluctantly, and in that case some other 
minister who has been selected by lot migrates to the new colony. 


We must now consider the spiritual role of the ministers and elders. 
They are responsible for meeting the spiritual needs of the people, as 
man cannot live by bread alone. Since they are the Aufseher (overseers) 
of the flock, they are in every case also the presidents of the respective 
colonies. There may be two ministers in a colony if it is of substantial 
size. They bring all matters of importance before the members of the 
church. They are to cope with disorderly conduct when it occurs, what- 
ever is against the best interests of the church. It is a fixed rule that the 
spiritual needs have priority over the temporal ones in everyday living. 


Next in the line of authority is the manager or Haushalter (house- 
holder) who is in charge of all the temporal needs of the people: He 
handles all the money of the church corporation, and is thus a treasurer 
or steward. Needless to say his is a spiritual trust as well as the minister’s. 
It has happened in former times that a man appointed as manager in a 
colony, and having been found faithful in that position, has after a 
few years of probation and proof been ordained by the laying on of 
hands of the elders and become a minister. This practice, however, is 
no longer prevalent, as the spheres of minister and manager seem to 
be wider apart in a highly mechanized commune such as we have today. 
The manager must be well posted to give evidence of his position and 
faith. He is a spiritual post and pillar and under no circumstances must 
he reflect the spirit of a Judas or self-seeker. His responsibility is to care 
for everyone, and especially for orphans and widows. He must have the 
confidence of everyone. He must meet the demands of production and 
consumption. He must also be able to distinguish values so that the 
corporate money is not spent unwisely. He learns how to cope with all 
sorts of people both inside and outside of the colony. The manager 
must have a good witness from the people in his commune, but also 
from the people outside with whom he deals. To a great extent in times 
past he has been our only representative to the outside world. 


Next in line is the work supervisor or field manager. He works in 
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close co-operation with the manager. Under his administration are all 
the young working men. He consigns them to their tasks and supervises 
them on the job. The entire agricultural operation of a commune is 
under his administration. He is also in liaison with the Department of 
Agriculture in regard to the latest scientific farming methods. With 
other interested members in his trust, he may visit agricultural field 
days and discuss modern farming methods with other progressive farm- 
ers. On the commune it is his task to consign different members to dif- 
ferent departments according to ability. Like a general he is always in 
the lead, everywhere taking the initiative, as the old saying goes: Ein 
guter Vorgdnger macht gute Nachgdnger (A good forerunner makes 
good followers). ‘This position, the same as the others, requires a man 
well posted and spiritually inclined, that he may be able by sound doc- 
trine both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers. Since he has to 
contend with many outside people, he has to be well read and posted 
in the Scriptures so that he may give a ready defence of his faith any 
time. He must be firm and strong in dealing with the world, and com- 
pletely just. It is also necessary that he find good favor with his own 
people. The colony will spare no money in obtaining first hand agricul- 
tural literature for him, and after he has studied this well, he will pass 
it on to other members in his department for perusal as well. 


Next in line to the Minister, Householder, and Field Manager, are 
the trustees or councillors. There may be two or three of these. They 
have a lesser temporal trust but a considerable spiritual trust. They are 
usually elderly people with a broad mind, well born, gifted and rich 
in experience and in the spirit. Many judgements are in their jurisdic- 
tion. They are as powerful as a judge in a civil court, and must exercise 
fine spiritual discernment-in all cases over which they preside, showing 
no respect for persons, even as the Scripture admonishes. Justice must be 
dealt out. The Good Book reminds us that if they use worthy judgement 
they shall judge angels. Therefore they must not use their authority to 
insult or offend anyone in the least thing. They are to pronounce judge- 
ment on the guilty and to protect the innocent. They, too, must be well 
informed and well read, able to quote the Scriptures and precedents 
from the history of our forefathers. They are ever mindful that they 
will have to account before God how they administer their offices. As 
other members of the board, they must have a good reputation that 
they rule in their own house. For as the Bible asks, If a man know not 
how to rule in his own house, how shall he take care of the church of 
God? 

This board or council is called the Vorsteher der Gemeinde (Over- 
seers of the Congregation). They have their seat and position in the 
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front at church, and to the right of the ministers. The councillors sit in 
order of command, the minister first, and then the manager and the 
field boss, and on down to the trustees who sit according to age. The 
officers named above form the board of trustees or the directors of the 
church corporation. Needless to say, anyone found unfaithful in his 
trust is summarily expelled. In such a case the congregation would vote 
for a new man. The minister may propose someone. If there is a tie in 
the voting, then the lot is cast between the two. It might be mentioned 
here that the officers hold these positions not only in their home colony, 
but also in other colonies when they go there for visits or on business, 
to distinguish their position and office. 


A word must be said about the nature of the council meetings. ‘The 
manager brings all legal and temporal matters to the attention of the 
ministers, and they in turn bring these things before the members. After 
church or evening service, as the case may be, the minister asks the adult 
male members to remain seated in the building after the congregation 
is dismissed. Then he discloses the matters before the congregation, and 
the manager or the field boss will give an explanation of the matter 
to be debated. If it is not too important a matter, the council itself may 
act on the matter, as it has the authority to deal alone in some matters 
of lesser importance. If one or two members of the board think that 
all the members should deal with some subject, or if it is an item of 
major concern, then the board is dismissed and a regular full meeting 
is called attended by all the members. Whenever the board considers 
an issue too difficult to handle, all the members are consulted. The de- 
cision always resides with the majority. They hold to the democratic 
idea that their lives should be based on the common consent of the 
people, and their right to elect and replace the men who conduct their 
temporal and spiritual affairs. The council also appoints men to special 
tasks or positions, and this may be done without a direct vote of the 
members providing the issue is not a major one. The minister may 
make a proposal, and if the board adopts it, the decision is final. 


The leaders of a colony have a great responsibility, since many 
people have put their faith and trust in them. They are frequently 
admonished that they are in all things accountable to God. They must 
exercise right judgement, and avoid unjust judgement. They dare not 
close their eyes to evil and unrighteousness which they see among the 
members, but must act to eradicate it. If they fail to do so they are con- 
demned by the Bible, which likens such unfaithful watchmen to dumb 
dogs who would not bark. Thus they would heap upon themselves the 
sin of others by concealing it. This constant watchfulness is the duty 
not only of the overseers but of all the members. Denn wo viel Rat- 
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geber and Bauleute sein, da geht es wohl zu (For where there are many 
councillors and advisors, there all things go well). 

Anyone of the board members is subject to retirement from his 
position when he reaches retirement age or becomes inactive. Then a 
younger man who is more capable is consigned to the position. After 
retiring from active duty, a man may remain a trustee and sit on in the 
front bench if the board agrees. They may also sit on the front bench 
to the left of the minister, in which case they are no longer members 
of the board. It is just a token of respect which the church has for eld- 
erly people who have served faithfully all the years of their life. 


V. EDUCATION 


4 Migr QUESTION of education has been a major issue the last few 
decades, and the Hutterites have been confronted and accused 
about the matter many times. Our educational system has been a stum- 
bling block for the critics whom it has been giving the gout and a toad- 
stool which they couldn’t digest. For the first fifty years of our sojourn 
in America nobody paid any attention to our educational system, be- 
cause in the midwestern frontier hardly anyone outside of the colonies 
obtained more than a grade school education, and our standard was if 
anything superior to that available elsewhere. However in the last few 
decades we have come under severe criticism largely because of the 
non-violence principles which we held during the second world war. 
These principles were by no means practiced by Hutterites alone, but 
were also held by other minorities. However, it seems that only the 
Hutterites were singled out for severe criticism. Even the continuing 
expansion of our colonies was obtrusively summoned up, from the fear 
of some misinformed people that the Hutterites would eventually wind 
up holding all the land for which they had not fought. They were also 
accused of many other things in which they never had a part, nor knew 
about. They are not perturbed by this because they know that from 
the beginning Christians have been maligned by the world. The early 
Christians were falsely accused of burning the city of Rome. What were 
Jesus and his disciples not accused of? But these unjust accusations have 
only caused the Hutterites to adhere more stubbornly to the first prin- 
ciples of their faith. We know that our founding fathers were confronted 
by the same problems. The educational authorities of that time were 
angry because they wanted to teach our children myths while we wanted 
to teach them the Word of God. It is the same today. 

We maintain that the education offered in a Hutterite colony is 
in no way inferior to general education otherwise, and in some respects 
vastly superior. But that does not seem to be the major issue. We might 
attempt to discuss the relative merits of a public school education, but 
the real question is whether the individual in America has the right to 
educate his children as he sees fit. This question is being debated in 
parliaments, legislatures and law courts in many parts of America today. 

Let us examine more closely the charges which are laid against Hut- 
terite colonies which would lead some people to restrict our full freedom 
of self-determination in educational matters. In what ways has our sys- 
tem of education aroused the antagonism of outsiders? In an attempt 
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to summarize all the objections briefly and comprehensively, we may 
reduce them to these three: Hutterite parents try to prevent the full 
education of their children; they do not take part in the social life of 
the community as a result of their sectarian education; and they present 
an economic threat to the life of the community. 

Let us treat each of these complaints briefly before we go on to treat 
the whole subject of education more fully. Orthodox Hutterites believe 
that they constitute the true apostolic church of Christ. From the Middle 
Ages they have held the belief that knowledge comes from God and 
not from man. When the casual observer says that Hutterites are op- 
posed to education he is making several assumptions which have been 
critically examined in recent years by a good many people other than 
Hutterites. He assumes that the public schools provide training for life 
superior to what a Hutterite child might receive from his parents and 
elders. He assumes that the public school education is useful and not 
harmful. These are large assumptions indeed. Hutterites are very con- 
scious of history, largely because of their own chequered passage 
through the pages of history over four troubled centuries. They know 
the facts and will not depart from them. They want their children to 
know the facts of history and not myths or distorted opinions about 
history. 

School out, and now off to lunch, Hutterite children attend the schools according to 
rules and regulations of the department. Accredited teachers are consigned to the jobs 


by the department which also pays for them, Modern teacherages are built on the colony 
site for the teachers. 
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In short, then, our answers to the three objections cited above are: 
It is we who provide a full education for mind, body and spirit; we 
plead guilty to the charge that we do not participate in the sins and 
follies of the world; if we present an economic threat because of our 
industry and sober lives, let the world learn a lesson from us. 


We suppose that most Americans would not like to see us imitate 
their worst habits. But then we ask what does society at large have to 
offer which we do not already have? Is there a better way of life for 
us? Some people find the innocent diversions of the pastoral Hutterites 
much too austere and inhibited. Some of us are not sure what is ex- 
pected of us. One of our writers asked in the letter-box of a western 
farm weekly, “What has society to offer that we do not already have? 
What are we supposed to do? Shall we contribute to juvenile delin- 
quency? Add to the unemployment roll? We try to keep free from jail, 
divorce, court house, skid row, from tobacco, mental illness, and free 
from ulcers and drug addiction.’ Hutterites do not class themselves in 
the same category as the ordinary “run of the mill” citizen who has no 
clear aim in life except to exist and have fun, and without proper educa- 
tion often finds himself out of a job. He has a choice between the rat- 
race and starvation. What a choice! We must conclude from everything 
we see around us that the education obtained by the average man out- 
side the colony is very inadequate. 


People also ask us, Does the standard of education affect a Hutterite 
as much as it does an ordinary citizen as far as earning a livelihood is 
concerned? There is no doubt that in the world today, to get a job or 
a position you have to have some education. The better your education, 
generally speaking the better your chances of occupying a good position 
in the world. No matter how stupid a man may be in life, if he can be 
taught to read and write, even though no more than a parakeet, he will 
be consigned to a high position provided that he has diplomas to prove 
how thoroughly he is brainwashed. There is an old saying: “Education 
is sound principle unto a wise man, but unto a fool it is like pouring 
pure water into a contaminated cistern.” We must agree to talk about 
the same thing or we cannot talk about education at all. As far as the 
Hutterites’ livelihood is concerned, being strictly agriculturists in this 
generation, they do not depend on their education for a livelihood so 
much as outsiders, unless one of them drifts out into the world. Their 
education is rather intended to fully develop the man! 

Educational authorities who want to integrate our children in pub- 
lic schools with the children of the world tell us that they give our 
children a better chance in life. We can’t see that. But we can see clearly 
enough that such education would disintegrate the colonies. We see div- 
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orce and alcoholism and cancer and unemployment all around us, and 
we are mightily thankful to God to have been spared from the plagues 
of the world. Education does not hurt anyone if it is true education, 
but it most certainly does hurt people when it teaches them myths instead 
of historical facts. True, a man may learn a trade or profession but his 
life will be useless when it is based on the domestic myths of the present 
century. We do not want the minds of our children contaminated with 
the current passing fables. ‘Time will vindicate us once again. Our 
schools will survive the repeated changes which flow over the world’s 
schools as one fashionable mythology is replaced by another! 


The Hutterites cannot be persuaded on the basis of the available 
evidence that a Christian life, sober and meaningful, can be fostered by 
present day education. According to the chief of the FBI, J. Edgar 
Hoover, juvenile delinquency is a growing problem, and he predicts 
that it will become worse. It is heading out of control. Crime is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. Education is no solution. A leading Cana- 
dian educationalist has gone so far as to suggest that godless public 
school education is the major cause of the growing crime wave. False 
theories about the nature of man have removed an awareness of re- 
sponsibility from young people. These false theories are taught in every 
school text. We want no part of them! The Hutterites are interested 
in attaining godliness, not proficiency in sports or acumen in making 
money. The Word of God tells us that bodily exercise profiteth little, 
but godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come. This is as true today as when 
the Apostle Paul wrote the words, a faithful saying upon which the 
Hutterite educational system is based. Since our daily life is based upon 
the Bible, we strongly doubt that godly wisdom can be procured from 
ungodly education. For the natural man receives not the things of the 
spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither can we know 
them because they are spiritually discerned. In this respect we appeal 
to the Scriptures and quote the following passages: 


I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing 
the understanding of the prudent. Where is the wise man? Where is 
the scribe? Where is the disputer of this world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of the world? For after that in the wisdom of 
God the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe. The foolishness 
of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men. Not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called; but God has chosen the foolish things of the world 
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to confound the wise; and God has chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty. 


Now we have received not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is of God, that we might know the things which are 
freely given to us by God. Which things also we speak, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teaches, but which the Holy Ghost 
teaches, comparing spiritual things with spiritual. Let no man de- 
ceive himself. If any man among you seem to be wise in this world, 
let him become a fool, that he may be wise. For the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God. For it is written: He takes the wise 
in their own craftiness. The Lord knows the thoughts of the wise, 
that they are vain. 


The foregoing Bible passages perfectly state our stand with regard 
to the sophistry of the world. The wisdom of God cannot be obtained 
in the schools because the schools deny the true source of knowledge, 
and instead make up ridiculous fables and myths which would even 
make a child laugh. You can pay a high price to obtain the education 
of the schools. All your money and your soul to boot! Even the educators 
are beginning to wonder what is wrong with their education. It is obvi- 
ous that the present system is not meeting the requirements of our society 
at large. Why then try to drag our innocent children through the same 
unsatisfactory mess? Surely the Hutterites are not to blame for the vio- 
lence in the streets, the riots, the increase of crime, insanity and unhap- 
piness in the outside world. Legislating against Hutterites will not solve 
a single one of society’s ills. Perhaps some of the ills of society could be 
solved by coming to us and learning in our schools instead! 


The whole world appears to be on the verge of great changes, in 
a critical stage, and the general education offered is worse than useless. 
It is divorced from Christianity, and therefore from reality. The spirit of 
the Christian homes on which free America was founded has been de- 
stroyed by the education of the progressive schools with their pagan 
mythologies. It was not so a few years ago when parents taught their 
children the truth at home, and the same basic and immutable truths 
also underlay the school curriculum, even if they were not ostensibly 
taught at school. The American home has broken down, producing in 
succession a lost generation and a beat generation, but we see also an 
angry generation of young people who are seeking for the truth! In the 
outside world the child is no longer a ward of his parents, but a poor 
creature at the mercy of a thousand agencies which make conflicting 
claims upon his being. No wonder schizophrenia is the national afflic- 
tion which it is. The days when home, school and church co-operated 
to develop a full man are gone. However, millions of Americans besides 
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Hutterites are now beginning to send their children to separate schools 
to recover the organic unity which is necessary for healthy minds. 


The social and cultural environment enfolds Hutterite children 
more completely than others by reason of their close communal com- 
munication. They would feel lost if separated, the same as a sheep out 
of the fold. This environment compasses all the activities of daily life. 
As a large family in the home, kindergarten, their meals, prayers, games, 
noon naps, etc., are all part of a closely knit network, an organic whole. 
Our educational system is part and parcel of this network, and the main- 
stay of it. Our books and our history are evidence of our cultural achieve- 
ment over the centuries. Throughout our history we have maintained 
first class schools. The school and discipline of the Bruderhofs for pre- 
school children was already in operation three full centuries before 
the modern European kindergarten (children’s garden) was developed. 
Their main stress was that discipline should be practiced at home, and 
uniformly maintained throughout the child’s developing years. The 
teachers and educators which they employed were from the best educated 
men available, mostly priests and educators who had joined the move- 
ment. ) 

At a time when the elementary education of children all over 
Europe was in a sad condition, the level of education among the Hut- 
terites was very high. Illiteracy among them was unknown except for 
adult outsiders who had joined the brotherhood, although the popula- 
tions of Europe were generally illiterate at that time. In addition to 
formal education, the Hutterite system also included religious and 
industrial training. We had full-fledged vocational schools centuries 
before the world thought of the idea. Our education in those days 
provided for the continuous care and training of children from the 
age of three until the time when they had learned a trade. The schools 
were the homes and workshops of the children, and at that time occas- 
ionally included the children of outsiders. The feudal lords would bring 
their children to us for an education in those days. 


Not only was the educational institution viewed as a religious enter- 
prise, but the teachers considered themselves as carrying out a divine 
vocation in their daily work. In fact, the entire life of the brethren was 
religious through and through, and every activity in which they engaged 
was conceived as an integral part of life, whose chief end was the glory 
of God and the promotion of His power and kingdom on earth. An early 
devout Hutterite leader, Peter Walpot, introduced the first formal 
school order and discipline in 1578. As a head pastor, he gave an address 
to the assembled school masters of the brotherhood at Auspitz in Mor- 
avia. His address was written down and has been preserved. The 
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principles of education that he laid down and established still guide the 
upbringing of our children to this day. They are sound and they work, 
their fruits tending to godliness. Those principles advocate that the 
school master must deal with the children as if they were his own, as 
he must give an account for them before God. The spirit which per- 
meates the school regulations of the Hutterites from the acts of 1578, is 
that of a free and cheerful discipline in love, and the fear of God, with 
peacefulness of spirit, obedience, and an amenable spirit. 


One can never pay too much attention to the care of the children, 
or be too careful in setting a good example. Every lesson is lost if it is 
not re-inforced by example. The principles of Walpot guided the 
teachers in every facet including difficult cases. They permitted the use 
of the rod, though discretion and discernment were to be exercised in 
its use, for generally speaking a child can be won, trained and corrected 
much better with kind words than with severe discipline and harshness. 
Fear of God on the part of the teacher and a high sense of responsibility 


to both man and God are necessary to succeed in the proper development 
of the child. 


Children must be trained to accept punishment willingly, provided 
that it is deserved of course, lest they become self-willed and unmanage- 
able. In this former great age of our educational institutions, attention 
was also paid to cleanliness, hygiene and healthful living. The rules of 
sanitation practiced among us did not become known in the rest of 
Europe for centuries. Thus we escaped the plagues which befell Europe 
from time to time. These rules have been preserved to this day, virtually 
unchanged, while the rest of the world has been slowly catching up. 
In this too we were forerunners. 

Upon arriving in America, the Hutterites found it necessary once 
again to learn the language of a new country. Since they believed in 
sound educational standards, they immediately agreed that their children 
must attend schools meeting state requirements. In all countries where 
they have migrated, the Hutterites have been granted the freedom to 
maintain their own schools, and their own educational system according 
to the dictates of their faith. Here in America for the first time, the 
state imposed minimum standards, which of course we were only too 
happy to meet, both regarding years of schooling and standards of in- 
struction. We had to learn the language, and also the three R’s, and 
something of the history of this great country which God prepared to 
give asylum to the religious refugees from Europe, not only ourselves. 
The children learned English and taught some of it to their parents. 


They were fortunate in the early days to find Germans everywhere 
in the American midwest, so that business could be conducted smoothly 
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in that language. Some business establishments owned by English people 
made a regular practice of hiring some German clerks just to get our 
business. By this time a new generation of young people born in this 
country came along who knew English at least as well as our pioneer 
neighbors. Many of the older people could not get beyond a few words. 
But there was an old saying, Zeige ihm nur Geld, dann versteht der alte 
Teufel auch Deutsch (Show him some cash, and the devil himself will 
understand German), so they managed to get along somehow. We were 
not much worse off than our outside neighbors whose education was usu- 
ally ended when they could read and write a little English. Soon the old- 
timers who spoke Russian, German and Tyrolese were replaced by a 
generation which replaced the first with English and kept the others. 
As we advanced technologically, so did the spirit of education grow after 
the decline of the Russian period. 


In those days a man could struggle through life without much formal 
education. Many of the pioneers distrusted education, seeing it as a 
cunning way of taking advantage of the uneducated, which in one respect 
was true. The economic business range extended only in a small circle, 
just far enough to where honesty exists! If your neighbor needed $100, 
you just handed it to him in good faith, and when he had it, he returned 
it the same way. No contract or signature was needed, and a lawyer 
would have starved in the old west. But now you need an iron-clad 
contract, and yet you have to go to court to uphold your rights. 


Particularly after World War II, state pressure was exerted to raise 
the educational level across the country, and today large numbers of 
people do not begin their productive lives until they are 25 years old 
or more. In the colonies however, formal education ends at the age 
of 16. This does not mean the end of education of course, and some 
of our young people continue to read and obtain the equivalent of a 
university education, but without the contaminating atmosphere of a 
university. Our young people learn good farming methods from every 
source available. Otherwise they depend on hard work and trust for the 
best. They believe in praying for rain, and for this education does not 
help! If someone takes advantage of them because they have not read 
the fine print on the back of a contract, they patiently submit, waiting 
for the Lord of Glory to judge righteously some day. But when force 
was exerted to coerce Hutterite children to board school buses to the 
city, they resorted to the law, for America was until now a free nation, 
founded on the principles of religious liberty. 

We have the experience of former times when the enemies of Christ 
and the critics of godliness have often manifested their cunning in 
undermining the Christian faith of our children through secular educa- 
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tion. Education is a must in today’s world, and henceforth it has been 
made compulsory, but we insist on governing the environment under 
which it is obtained. 


Although public school education has come under severe criticism 
lately, the pedagogues still insist on foisting their ruinous mess unto 
us, so that after having corrupted their own children they would ruin 
ours also. But we hold to our original principles. Time has vindicated 
these principles and will vindicate them further as the rest of the world 
catches up to our educational level. We have long emphasized the need 
of restoring children to the parental circle. Today eminent educational 
psychologists have been decrying parents’ lack of interest in their chil- 
dren. While the outside world is paying the penalty of parental neglect 
in school problems, problems of discipline, delinquency, and crime, things 
have been quite all right within the colonies because our system is based 
on sound principles, and on the real nature of man instead of upon 
mythical stories about man. Thus the charge that the Hutterites have 
opposed higher education is ridiculous. It is the world which opposes 
the full and complete and higher education of their children. 


Of course, we are opposed to the so-called higher education which 
the world offers, especially on the terms at which it is offered. The 
schools are more interested in breaking the will and spirit of the student 
than in “educating” him. He must conform to regulations and submit 
to indignities to which we will never submit. When he gets his diploma 
he has earned it at the price of his dignity and integrity. Thousands of 
outside parents oppose this brainwashing also. All the separate schools 
and private colleges which are springing up across Canada and the 
United States testify to the utter bankruptcy of general education. Al- 
though these people cannot all see education in the same light as other 
professing Christians because they understand the gospel in a different 
way, yet they are searching for a better education than the schools offer. 
We are no longer alone in this. 


When some of our bright young people who have gone through 
grade school very easily have asked about correspondence courses for 
high school, they have been given ridiculous excuses why they cannot 
take them, although some are now doing so. Obviously the world wants 
something with our children besides teaching them to read. History 
tells us what the world wants! As our own young people are obtaining 
higher education, we will of course conduct our own high schools. We 
want all the education we can get, but we are very concerned about 
the terms and conditions under which it is obtained, lest we be con- 
formed to the image of the world and its lusts. 
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Furthermore, we will not give up our young people to teachers 
who are atheists or unbelievers. The Bible says that the atheist is a fool, 
and we don’t want fools to teach our children. Because of our funda- 
mental belief in the Bible, we are very strongly opposed to the teaching 
of evolution which permeates every text book in the land at the present 
time. We know that in a hundred years this stupid myth will have gone 
the way of all fairy tales, the same as the opinions of misguided people 
centuries ago are forgotten today. We deplore the fact that innocent 
children in America, instead of being taught the history of their own 
past, or even the history of ancient nations such as Rome and England, 
are taught to trace their supposed ascent from the primordial slime pit 
into modern man. What a travesty upon the truth! 


Neither do we consider the military leaders of the past to be heroes. 
Yet in school much valuable time is taken studying the lives of mass 
butchers which time should be given to God, or to the study of right- 
eous men. In Germany, Austria and Central Europe we saw only too 
often that war, far from being glorious, deteriorates only too easily 
into savage butcheries of women and children, and other things not 
fit to mention. There was a time when we would have found few champ- 
ions on these grounds, but not so today. Men are coming to realize that 
war is merely an excuse for man’s worst passions to be vented every 
generation or so. It makes us laugh to see some heroes applauded by 
the world when we know by first hand experience that they were the 
basest of all men that ever lived. There is a saying: Wir haben Bang, 
dass was gewesen ist kommt wieder (History teaches that history re- 
peats itself). Although the present generation of Hutterites have not 
experienced what their illustrious forefathers went through, they will 
not accept any gold-plated offers from the world without careful exam- 
ination. We have a few of our teachers today who still hold certificates. 
And though we may not have the diplomas to prove it, our young men 
study scientific and technical literature on agriculture, and are well- 
informed farmers in the country, up-to-date in all the latest techno- 
logical discoveries and advances. It is not a diploma which makes the 
ground bring forth its fruit, but knowledge and industry! 


Another reason that Hutterites do not at the present time strive 
for higher education is that a child on the commune is secure through- 
out the whole course of his life from the cradle to the grave. He is cer- 
tain not to become mixed-up, or land among the skid-row crowd or with 
the unemployed facing a hopeless future. His security is guaranteed 
although he may become an orphan, or although a young woman may 
become a widow. A legal authority acting on behalf of the Hutterites 
made this statement before a government investigating committee: “A 
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Hutterite youth with a grade eight education is better equipped in the 
colony to face life than anyone outside with a college education.” This 
official without doubt took into consideration our past history and our 
present way of life, and observed that we have never experienced any 
hardship whatsoever created from lack of education. 


Hutterite children obtain the best education that can be obtained 
anywhere today. They are trained to seek and obtain a spiritual educa- 
tion, knowledge and wisdom, rather than a worldly one. They learn that 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. The fear of God is the 
instruction of wisdom. Many religious leaders have argued that good 
sound education and moral behavior are inseparable, and must be 
based upon a clear faith. This is also the basis on which Hutterite edu- 
cation rests. 


Part of the education of a Hutterite child takes place from the 
prepared church sermons. These sermons give not only religious instruc- 
tion and educational principles as such, but lessons on discipline, eti- 
quette, obedience, respect for law and order, elders and parents. ‘They 
also learn what the future has in store for them, from the past and from 
the prophecies, as far as their future Christian experience is concerned. 
Such a world of integrated knowledge will never fail the student 
throughout his life. Most of our authors of the past have been priests 
and teachers, who were born of the Holy Spirit and knew by experience 
what was good food for thought to nourish both mind and soul. They 
esteem that this world’s erudition is a vain temporal thing, and corporal 
training of little profit, as it is written: Bodily exercise profiteth little, 
but godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come (1 Timothy 4). This they 
acquire from hearing the Word of God preached. It takes a lifetime for 
a Hutterite communicant to learn and absorb the wealth of material 
in our volumes of prepared sermons. Every phase of a man’s life is 
treated. It is a continuing revival course which strikes the mind from 
all angles. There is absolutely no equal to Hutterite education any- 
where in the world. 


If a man has wisdom and obtains a sound education, with whom is 
he compared? For it is written: Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding. For the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold (Proverbs 3). Such is our spiritual view of education. Now the 
reader may ask, “Is it possible that these people could make a contribu- 
tion to this country without becoming exactly like the rest of us?” Hut- 
terites know that a secular education is not the answer to the problems 
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of the world today. It can go as far as to teach a parrot to speak, but 
he will be none the wiser, nor obtain any useful gain from this. 


In the commune, the responsibility of the family to nurture its own 
is not passed off to other institutions. The school, the church, and 
various other agencies and societies have their proper function, but 
none of these can replace the home in instilling Christian discipline. In 
the outside world, this home influence is precisely what young people 
are lacking. When a mother asked J. Edgar Hoover, the chief executive 
of the FBI, about forcing her child to attend Sunday School and church, 
he answered, “Yes, and that without any further discussion about the 
matter either.”’ 


Primarily education is to prepare young people directly for earning 
an honest living in a wide range of occupations, not merely in one 
narrow field which advancing technology may render obsolete before 
the apprentice is even trained! They must also be taught honesty, truth- 
fulness, justice, obedience and respect for law and order, for children 
do not come into the world with these graces, even in a Hutterite colony 
where these things have been held steadfastly for nearly 500 years. ‘Thus 
when we are asked to become better Americans we want to know what 
that means! If it means what we hope it means, to be moral, honest, 
clean and law abiding, we say amen; but if it means following the silly 
crowd to destruction, we want no part of it. Whenever our children have 
temporarily attended town schools the effects on them have unfortun- 
ately been bad. The habits they acquired were not those things which 
we try to instill in their minds, so that we are more than ever reluctant 
to send our children to such schools, where the worst element of society 
always seems to set the dominant moral tone. 


Of course there are many decent and well-brought up children in a 
worldly school, but the weeds seem to outnumber them and outweigh 
their influence. When our children attend such a school, the results are 
immediately evident in the home, for they no longer want to obey their 
elders. They have learned the first lessons of criminality from students 
who even give their teachers a rough time. Teachers cannot under the 
circumstances obtaining in a public school transform these ill-bred 
students into well balanced and well behaved adults. The public schools 
can impose no stronger discipline than the parents exercise or will allow, 
and once again they seek a compromise at the lowest common level in 
a given community. True education must produce men and women 
prepared for the give and take of life. Education for the Christian com- 
munity must kindle and keep alive the desire to continue living com- 
munally; and it must also free men of their lusts and selfishness, so that 
they can exercise their Christian freedom in all things. 
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Nowadays the Hutterites usually hire outside teachers who are 
Christians and who are academically qualified as well, and these schools 
are under the Department of Education in the state or province wherein 
the school is situated. Normally the taxes on the communal property 
cover the costs of education, but if a colony resides on poor land they 
may receive a school grant the same as any other school district which 
does not collect enough taxes to support its own schools. Besides this 
“public” school the colony will also maintain a private German school. 
This will be described fully in the next chapter. The programs of the 
two schools are of course carefully integrated as far as is possible. It 
should be mentioned that the outside teacher who conducts the English 
school normally lives on the colony site, but in a private residence. In 
some localities outside teachers compete for colony positions, particularly 
as they may get, of all things, an tsolation bonus for living on a colony 
site! 

Such teachers do not have to take care of the building or equip- 
ment, as this is all done for them. The school is always warm, neat and 
tidy. They also benefit from the pure wholesome fresh food which is 
always available on a commune. Thus from the age of three until it 
is about fifteen years old a Hutterite child will be prepared for life. 
Parents everywhere believe that children are our noblest, highest and 
dearest possessions. But nowhere are they cared for with such diligence 
as in a colony. Here they are taught to give reverence to God and to 
obey His commandments. Also we instruct them in the duties of citizen- 
ship in the land of our pilgrimage. 


In all these things we will have to give an account on judgement 
day. When children are taught from infancy to obey God, and have the 
privileges of feeling the influence of the sweet spirit emanating from 
consecrated Christian parents, then when they reach the age of teen- 
agers, their parents as well as the church may look upon them with 
gladness. Nevertheless, as tender plants, they remain in the environment 
of continuing Christian training all their life. We know that many 
outside parents who have sent their children away from their homes 
into strange cities to attend high schools and other institutions to further 
their education have stood by helplessly later on, suffering sorrow and 
heartbreak, for their children drifted into the cesspools of iniquity, and 
turned completely away from their home training. 


The experience of centuries has taught us that to avoid complicity 
in the iniquity of the world around us, complete separation is necessary. 
Such is human nature that it tends downward. From the time of a child’s 
birth almost, the evil element in its nature becomes active. Children will 
do things which they know they are not supposed to do, and they err 
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in judgement, and have within them a covetous will and selfish desires. 
Right conduct cannot be eugenically transmitted or else Hutterite 
children would be born perfect after these many centuries. But selfish- 
ness and willfulness are innate, and add to this a bad example from the 
outside, and ruin follows. With their inborn propensity for imitation, 
children will always follow what they see. Desire grows in them, and 
soon their wills cannot be broken. Add to this the fact that many a 
loving parent is soft with his own children. Thus it is doubly necessary 
to keep them clearly separated from bad company. As regards a worldly 
education without Christian influence, there is an old saying which is 
only too true: Je gelehrter, je verkehrter (Education breeds error!). 


We could not conclude this chapter on education without mention- 
ing recreation. People often ask us what our young people do for recre- 
ation, as life on a colony seems so forbidding to an outsider. If we 
understand the term recreation in the proper sense of re-creation, re- 
storing vigor after exhausting labor, etc., naturally we are all for it. 
But if recreation means merely leisure time, sport, or amusements of 
the flesh, then we don’t want any part of it. This sort of recreation mis- 
called is just a step from crime and corruption. We find no advice in 
the Bible to play senseless games, so we weigh carefully the good and ill 
of such pastimes. Anything that strengthens the spirit of self is avoided. 
We look at the world today and as men have more leisure time we see 
them simply waste it, improving neither their bodies nor minds nor 
spirits. We do not object to recreation which involves actual participa- 
tion in swimming, hiking, fishing, boating, or even riding. But if a 
group of youngsters are out only to discharge steam in some socially 
opprobrious way, which may lead to damaged property or a dangerous 
melee, we certainly wish to keep our youngsters out of it. We try to 
create less hazardous ways for our young people to let off excess steam. 


Any activity which gives pleasure and is engaged in from choice and 
not from necessity may be recreative. The activity may be useful such 
as reading, knitting, crocheting, dress-making, or playing Bible games 
and riddles. Worldly amusements we avoid. There are times, however, 
when the boys will take advantage of leisure time and have a ball game. 
If they don’t overdo it or let it interfere with their sober duties, it may 
be condoned. Both the English and German teacher supervise games on 
the school grounds, as tragedies have occurred when games were not 
supervised. 

At all times a Christian remembers that when he is in good humor, 
he is to retain his composure, and not grieve the Spirit with foolish 
laughing, as the Bible says: Laughter is heard in the house of fools. We 
take care not to dishonor Him in our games, or to foster those innate 
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human tendencies which our education tries so hard to eradicate and to 
replace with the Christian virtues. If a man is joyful and gay and merry, 
let him do as the Bible says: Behold my servants shall sing for joy of 
heart. Such an exercise is recreative. Another passage says: Is anyone 
merry? Let him sing psalms. Should we be lonely and forelorn, we may 
reconcile ourselves to Him by “teaching and admonishing one another 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and rejoicing with 
grace in our hearts to the Lord.” 

There is nothing which robs people of the joy of the Lord more 
quickly than indulgence in worldly amusements, and we wage constant 
warfare against these things, as admonished by the apostle Peter. We 
urge and admonish our youth to remain aloof from the world and to 
refuse to associate with worldly companions. What tragedies have oc- 
curred when this advice was not heeded. The Bible teaches us that the 
followers of Christ are not of this world, although they are in it, and 
surrounded by it, and cannot entirely escape it. But we can keep aloof 
from it, and be on the alert for its corrupting influences, for the prince 
of this world is very subtle and crafty, and diplomatic, enticing us with 
impudent and persistent flattery. He is exceedingly resourceful, untiring, 
relentless, and never gives up the race to conquer our souls. For this 
reason we study constantly to prepare ourselves to fight the good fight 
of faith. 
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VI. THE GERMAN SCHOOL 


MONG the Hutterites the German school is one of the most vital 

organs on the Bruderhof. It is by way of the Kindergarten and the 
German school that we prepare the child for the future commune. It 
has always been our practice that the German school has the priority 
in all things. No time, nor labor nor expense is spared in providing the 
richest possible environment for the children. We have learned from 
experience that any negligence in this department. affects the whole 
cultural standard of the Bruderhof. We believe that to convince the 
critic we must be better informed than he is. We must also be able to 
answer every question which arises from inside the colony. Therefore 
we need scholars who are fully informed, and born of the Holy Spirit. 
Naturally we try to choose the very best man among us to conduct the 
German school for our whole future rests on it. This man is usually one 
of the directors or even the assistant elder. We want him to be a front 
seat member, for at church or prayers he must watch the children in 
the front seats. 

When the time comes to select the German teacher, much serious 
thinking is done. The elders may mention the names of one or two 
suitable candidates for such an authoritative position, men who are 
highly gifted, possessed of the Holy Spirit, and of a temperament able 
to contend with children. They must be filled with the fear of God, and 
have a good name and reputation among all people. They must be 
skillful in debate and facile in the use of the Word of God, for they 
must implant this holy word into the hearts and minds of the children. 
They must be mild, gentle and patient. The members are admonished 
to select a man to whom they can fully entrust the future of the colony 
and the Christian faith. 

We have learned from experience that voting only kinship into 
office whether qualified or not, has led to grievous harm. Also, after a 
reasonable period of trial, a man may resign from this position if he 
finds that he is not gifted and apt for the handling of children. In 
voting for the German teacher, the majority as always rules. ‘The parents 
and the entire colony put a tremendous trust in this teacher, for on him 
depends the future of communal living. 

After his election by secret ballot, he is admonished by the overseers 
to assume his responsibilities and administer his position, knowing that 
he must account to God and man. His position is as important as that 
of the minister. He has been put there to nurture the young treelings 
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that sound fruit-bearing trees may come out of them. And as he teaches 
others, he learns himself, according to the Latin proverb: Qui docet 
discit. He is supplied with all the books and literature required. All his 
teaching is done in High German, that is literary German, and all 
exercises in reading and writing are done in the German script of the 
Bible. 

When a new teacher replaces the old one, he may follow the old 
curriculum or he may devise a new one of his own. In any case he must 
show the children right from the first day that he is the teacher. The 
correction rod must be his partner at first lest the school become unruly 
and disorderly. Occasionally some very bad student will even hide the 
strap! But if he shows strictness at first, he will have no trouble in the 
future. In school as elsewhere, discipline without respect of persons is 
the good man’s defence against the unjust actions of others. He can be 
sure of the support of the parents who have elected him, and of course 
no more is expected of him than of any other good teacher. He cannot 
perform the impossible. He has to contend with all classes, with pupils 
of every range and ability. It should be noted that the new students 
entering his school have had three years of Kindergarten, where they 
have been taught mostly to be quiet, co-operative and orderly. 

He meets his class in the morning at breakfast, where he and the 
schoolmam serve them breakfast. Every child from six to fifteen is 
present. The German teacher sees that every child is fed, cared for, and 
attends to his own business. Some children are shy and bashful and must 
always be helped and urged along, while others must be restrained. Five 
hundred years of uniform education has not changed our children 
genetically. Breakfast is served at seven o'clock in the morning. Grace 
is said aloud when all are there and seated. The child saying grace stands 
up and says it aloud, while the others recite it in silence and while seated. 
The same with grace after the meal. The saying of grace rotates in order 
from the oldest down the line. When the postmeal grace is said, the boys 
quietly depart, but the girls remain to help the schoolmam with the 
dishes. ‘This school woman may be the teacher’s wife, but not always. 
When enough time has elapsed for the girls to complete the dishes, and 
the teacher has everything in order at school, the bell rings for morning 
school, and the class is immediately there. 

School starts with a hymn, say six or seven verses from their own 
hymn book, and care is taken that every child sings. When that is over 
they kneel down, fold their hands, and all pray aloud. The prayer varies 
somewhat between the Kindergarten and the Grade School. After a few 
morning prayers are said, the class rises again. There are morning and 
evening prayers which they have to learn and recite by heart. They are 
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copied for the beginners who have to learn them for homework. After 
prayer follow the lessons which they are supposed to have learned by 
heart or have copied or written as the case may be. If it is recitation 
work, they may recite it individually or as a class, satisfying the teacher 
that one knows his work well. Lessons for the beginners are mostly 
from the Witters German-English Fibel or Lesebuch. Here they learn 
to read and write the German alphabet, and to read and pronounce 
simple words and syllables. They start out with one syllable words and 
advance to longer ones. The words are slowly spelled together and then 
pronounced phonetically. Illustrations accompanying the words help 
the learner a great deal. 

At first their lessons consist of copying the alphabet or other words 
and syllables. They can take this work home and obtain some assistance 
in making the letters. They can copy it at home and learn it as thor- 
oughly as they like. Some teachers prepare their lessons in the evening 
and present them in the morning. The students know that they can be 
dismissed as soon as they have learned the lesson. Beginners are not 
given books, which they seem to damage too easily, but special paper 
which is a little sturdier. The teacher, after all, does not want to have 
to go to the boss and ask for more books when his first quota is used 
up too soon, for he may get a lecture. So the teacher and the parent 
struggle along together until the child can help himself. It is surprising 
how soon they become independent of the teacher if he does his work 
patiently and well. It is evident that we teach our children to educate 
themselves. We don’t expect them to sit in school till they are grown 
men. When a man has learned to read properly he can learn anything 
his heart desires without going to school, and as for diplomas, they mean 
nothing to us. 

Some children advance more rapidly than others, and are soon 
reading advanced books on their own, whereas with others more time 
and effort must be expended. I have found it helpful to have the more 
advanced ones help their less intelligent comrades. You might think they 
would do a childish job of teaching, but I have heard the brighter one 
say to his slower partner, “Hurry up you slow poke, how do you expect 
to get to heaven with me?” 

The older pupils may copy hymns or Bible verses. These they also 
learn by heart and recite in the morning, from the oldest down or in 
random order. The morning lessons are many and varied, ranging 
from recitation work to copying different material from hymn books or 
Bible-story books, such as the ten commandments, prophecies, liaison 
passages between the Old Testament and the New, etc. Everything is 
done with a double purpose. They do not read or write silly or mean- 
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ingless things about cats and dogs like outside pupils, but important 
things which will help them all their life long. The use of these books 
in school is unlimited. Sometimes to encourage the brighter students, 
they may be dismissed early when they have learned their lessons. The 
German teacher has only an hour in the morning, therefore he is anxious 
to get over his work as soon as possible. 


The evening school is devoted to harder study. Here each class 
works with material at its own level. The German New ‘Testament is 
the most important text used, and it is studied thoroughly. Translation, 
doctrine, theology, and literary construction are some of the subjects 
based on the New Testament. The Biblische Geschichte (Bible stories) 
is always used in addition, as it gives more comprehensive and detailed 
treatments of individual topics. 


There are also work books for different grades from which the 
students learn formal grammar, as German is older than English and 
therefore more complex and difficult in its cases and other grammatical 
constructions. All nouns must be capitalized of course, and each noun 
has eight forms, four in the singular and four in the plural. There are 
also the various Lesebiicher (Readers) in the different grades. These 
German readers also contain exercises on content and grammar, with 
practice in reading, writing and spelling. We obtain these books from 
various publishing houses operated by different denominations. The 
only two distinctly Hutterite books which are used in the German school 
are the two catechisms, Die kleine Frage (The Shorter Catechism) and 
Die Grosse Frage. The small catechism which consists of answers and 
questions to Bible topics is used consistently in the school, especially 
to recite in the morning. Bible stories may be read or told to the after- 
noon class from the Biblische Geschichte. Other Christian stories may 
also be told, and of course after each lecture the class is questioned to 
see how well they paid attention or how well they comprehended the 
lesson. The children are also taught melodies of the songs and hymns 
which they will sing at church. Through the course of a year, a verse 
or two will be learned from every hymn in the book. 


A certain amount of exercise work is done on the chalkboard, and 
the younger children may at first write on slates. My classes used to like 
to work at the board, and I often did spelling exercises that way. While 
one class is busy reading and writing, the teacher can have dictation 
review with another class. I found this to be the fastest and easiest way 
to teach German grammar. The work can be assigned from either the 
workbooks or the readers, and pupils may exchange their notebooks and 
make their own corrections. 
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Much time is spent in Hutterite schools in doing ‘‘nice” writing. 
Most of the writing is done in old Gothic script, although nowadays 
more writing is being done in Latin script. The teacher supervises this 
fine writing very closely until the students become proficient at it, 
and become proud of their accomplishments. Denn Lust und Lieb zu 
einen Ding macht alle Mtih und Arbeit ring. (Love and desire for a 
thing makes all the weary labor light!) 

On Saturday there is school until almost noon, and in the afternoon 
the girls wash and polish the floors for Sunday service. On Saturdays we 
used to repeat rhymes, and sometimes the teacher gave candy for prizes to 
everyone. I can still remember one of the verses grandfather taught us. 
It was long and it went lke this: 


Ein Huhn und ein Hahn A cock and a hen 
Die predigt geht an, The sermon began 
Ein Kul’ und ein Kalb A cow and a calf 
Die Predigt is halb, It’s over by half 
Ein Katz und ein Maus A cat and a mouse 
Die Predigt ist aus. The sermon 1s out. 


To this the old teacher nodded his head but said nothing. When my 
partner’s turn came to say his verse, he came up with this: 


Mein Lehrer ist ein strenger Mann = My teacher ts so strict aman 


Er hat ein hartes Herz With such a stony heart 
Er gibt mir solche Uebung auf He gives me such hard lessons 
Die ich schwer machen kann. That I can hardly do. 


The slow student who recited this poem had not read it over before 
reciting it, because someone else had written it for him. The teacher 
was cross at first but soon cooled down, for it was a nice little rhyme 
made up on the spur of the occasion. At one time a poor student was_ 
always copying from me by peeking over my shoulder. One day I wrote 
a bunch of wrong answers, and when the teacher asked him why he had 
them all wrong, he unwittingly said, “Paul has got them the same.” I 
suppose we have all experienced this in our school days. But we learned 
and slowly became that much wiser. 

Besides the subjects mentioned, manual tasks may be done, but the 
other school subjects are left to the English teacher. My motto in school 
was, “Keep the kids busy,” and this is what is usually lacking when there 
is a disorderly school. A child without work cannot keep and sit still. 
He soon plays, talks, or teases some other pupil. The young years are a 
child’s golden opportunity to learn and if this opportunity is missed, it 
can never be recovered. The Hutterite student has the advantages that 
he finishes school with two languages, both spoken and written, and he 
must be fluent in both, as well as in his own Tyrolese. 
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It used to be the custom that the pupils would retire into the 
school room after lunch for a noon nap. Everyone had a small pillow 
and mattress there. They had to have an hour or two sleep, but this 
custom is fading out. The German school teacher is also the garden 
man in the colony, and as a rule he takes the class into the garden with 
him, especially if some weeding or other job is to be done. They may 
pick potato bugs from the plants to be destroyed. It is surprising how 
much he could accomplish in a short time with his small crew, although 
he may have to promise them a ride afterward. It is also a sad and true 
story how much mischief they can do when they are not under constant 
care. Another thing is true and will remain true; a little verse from the 
Fibel: Was Hdnschen nicht gelernt hat, learnt Hans nimmermehr 
(What Johnnie has failed to learn, John will never grasp). 


We must make mention of the Sunday School, for it is intimately 
integrated with the German school. The class consists of all school pupils 
from the age of six to the time of baptism, which is around age twenty 
as a rule. The students who attend the Grade School have less work in 
Sunday School than the older ones, as they will have done some of the 
work at school. Church services are held Sunday morning, and the Sun- 
day School is usually held about 1:30 in the afternoon. The older 
students recite verses they learned during weekday evenings. ‘These may 
be Bible verses, Christian hymns, texts or excerpts from the Bible stories. 
Each student may recite his own lesson, or the class may do so in unison. 
If a pupil neglects his part in class recitation, he may wind up saying his 
part alone. If he does not know it he may be left standing for a while in 
penance and strictly admonished that next time or next week he had 
better know his verse or lesson. Time goes by swiftly and can never be 
regained; it is too valuable to spend in idleness. 


In Sunday Schoo] they use the Larger Catechism extensively. Part 
of it is learned each week. They also become familiar with Bible prophe- 
cies. But the Bible itself is the storehouse in which the most valuable 
wares are found. Our founding Anabaptist forefathers found it such a 
valuable treasure, and nothing could persuade them from it, neither 
torture nor death, and we still keep those things which they have taught 
us. This book caused them to separate from a worldly environment, and 
we must keep inculcating its principles into our youth, that the fruit 
thereof may never wither. Also in the sermons mention is often made of 
the past, when by the Scriptures God led us out of the world. 

The first performance of the Sunday School is to sing a hymn. 
After the hymn the teacher lectures on the most vital part of the song 
and interprets it. Our founding fathers wrote hundreds of Christian 
hymns, each full of rich experience and history. From this the Sunday 
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Schoo] teacher proceeds to the day’s sermon and its significance. He 
must be familiar with the sermon right to the core, and he will question 
the students concerning it. The sermon may cite examples, or quote 
parables and illustrations outside of the Bible. The teacher makes sure 
that everyone has grasped the meaning and force of the sermon. He may 


also ask the students direct questions about their faith or their knowledge 
of the Bible. 


The whole class participates in the sermon passage recitation, and 
two or three will debate over the same passage. When this task is over, 
the older students will recite their weekly lessons. Each of the bigger 
students will then read five or ten verses from the New Testament, 
mostly from the chapter on which the day’s text was based. When this 
is done, the singing of the day’s hymn is continued for some of the 
hymns have many verses. Then the class is dismissed. ‘These procedures 
vary from colony to colony, and are not a fixed rule. A colony with a 
good teacher and bright students is soon known by its fruits. 


The Hutterites have been accused many times in regard to their 
German school, which of course convenes before and after the public 
school hours. The critics argue that the child’s mind cannot fully rest 
and relax, and therefore the child’s mind cannot function properly in 
the English school. But we must say that this is mostly prejudice born 
of ignorance and false theories about man. A second language has to be 
learned early as progressive educators are now beginning to realize cen- 
turies after we found it out. Students trying to learn a new language in 
high school and college rarely are able to use that language! Modern 
educators know that children are quite capable of absorbing several 
languages at one time when they are very young. I personally know 
Europeans who can read and write five languages fluently because they 
learned them all while they were still young. 


Of course, I do admit that a child needs some time between classes, 
and they have at least twenty minutes. But children outside the colony 
have so much idle time which is all wasted. It could be used to con- 
tribute to a better life but it is just wasted. Even in the colonies disci- 
pline is relaxing and the old timers say it isn’t the way it used to be any 
more. Our youth have the evil and deceiving world around them, en- 
ticing our young people into sin. With radios and other media luring 
youth with a display of perpetual leisure, it is harder than ever before 
for us to keep our youth. It is more so when there is a bad neighborhood 
or a town nearby. In the early days there were watchmen on the alert 
all night who kept constant guard and reported all happenings to the 
elders. But we have to commit our youth to God, for as the Bible says: 


Getting ready for a ride on the gentle old mare. Is there room on her back for three? 


Farmers and Housewives in the making. Children from three to six are taken care of 

in a pre-school or Kinderschule. Here they eat their meals, learn some of the songs 

and prayers of the Hutterians. Certain sisters are consigned for the Kindergarten. 
A different one every day. 
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Where the Lord does not keep watch over the city, the keepers wake 
in vain! 

The pupils know that the teacher has authority over them, and they 
also know exactly what is required of them, and what they are to do. 
They know that they cannot find refuge anywhere for the bad word or 
deed. The teacher knows that the law of discipline is the good man’s 
defence against the unjust actions of other pupils or man. The only 
alternative to the rule of law is the tyranny of the strong. The first 
task of a parent or teacher is to teach the children to do the things they 
are supposed to do whether they like it or not, and to avoid doing those 
things which they should not do, no matter how pleasant they may seem. 
Discipline is necessary to daily life in both the school and the family, 
not only for health and safety, but also to produce correct social habits 
which avoid perpetual quarrelling. 


Children must be taught certain fundamental things like respect 
for other people, especially older ones; their rights and duties inside 
and outside the colony, and esteem for others as individuals. These 
things they need to learn if they are to live within the law honestly, and 
fit happily into society or responsible positions. They must be taught 
and shown that there is no way to avoid punishment for transgression. 
The early Christian fathers would sooner have seen a lack of bread and 
water than a lack of order and law. Discipline is needed in schools not 
only for the more efficient management of classes and study, but also 
because of its value in later life. We all have to meet the standards of 
society in later life, and this will be easier to do if we have learned to 
toe the line in our youth. Being too lenient has cost many a school 
teacher his job and spoiled many a student, therefore the teacher must 
occupy his position with a sober responsibility. 


As in any other school, the form of punishment varies in Hutterite 
schools. A student may be kept in school and forced to repeat his work, 
or if the offence is more serious may be given a strapping by the teacher. 
One way might have more effect on one pupil and another way on some 
other pupil. This the teacher must determine. The punishment depends 
on the transgression, and to some extent on the temperament of the 
student. Punishment of the wrong-doer will create a fear and provide 
a warning to others. As in outside schools, the parents can help the 
teacher. Some parents are too soft with their children, and therefore the 
teacher has to be harsh. The teacher must act upon complaints from 
other students or adults when a wrong occurs. If the offence involves one 
of his own pupils he may settle the matter individually and immediately. 
But if perhaps some unpleasantness has occurred among the old pupils 
such as being places in the evening or night where they should not have 
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been, he may have to involve the members to deal with the problem. 
The young people who have broken the rules are then called up before 
the elders and may have to do a lot of fast talking. But should the jury 
find them guilty, the verdict is announced and punishment is meted out 
according to the transgression. Occasionally there are unfounded reports 
in the public press about severe beatings in the colony, but we hasten 
to assure the reader that these events occurred only in the news-writer’s 
imagination. The Bible admonishes us not to punish our brother overly 
much lest he seem vile unto us, and this would also disturb the harmony 
of the commune. 

If any of the members does see or hear anything about a young 
person which is not right, he must report the matter or share the guilt 
himself. If the offence involves two people only, the matter can be 
straightened out between the two, if the wrong-doer repents. But once 
the matter has come before the board, they decide the punishment. The 
offender may receive a severe reprimand and lecture from the elders. A 
young person may also be punished for certain types of offences by being 
required to stand at church or school, or perhaps kneel before the con- 
gregation in penitence. A father may also be asked to punish his own 
child either in the presence of the teacher or before the elders. We take 
heed to Solomon’s injunction not to spare the rod lest we spoil the child. 
The old saying says: Erztehe den Baum wenn er klein ist, gross ist es desto 
harter, oder sogar unméglich (Bend the tree while it is tender, for you 
cannot when it is full grown). 
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VII. THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


HEN speaking of the family, we really mean the home, as the 

Hutterite commune, so to speak, is a large family. The home is 
the place where the children are born, raised and brought up in the 
Lord. The family or home in a Hutterite colony provides an environ- 
ment which help the children to see the necessity of being brought up 
together not only as one family but as a group. Children raised in a 
colony can be measured by a different standard than children of a single 
family raised in isolation. The togetherness of the children at all times 
in the colony develops their minds, conscience and nature and daily 
activities as an organic whole from which no part can be separated. 
Suspicion has been directed at the Hutterites that they also have every- 
thing in common even in the home and family. There is a rule and 
limitation as to what is common and what is private. Everything in the 
colony is common, except the home and its furniture, dresses, clothing; 
in fact everything that a home requires. 


If anything is required in the home, and the home is to have it, 
the boss will buy it. Other things outside of the home such as equip- 
ment of the laundry, dairy, bakery, kitchen, etc., are common property 
and have to be maintained as such. Some of these departments have very 
valuable equipment and tools, for instance the machine shop or cobblers’ 
shop or bakery. Such tools and equipment are not for everybody to play 
with; even though they are communal property these things are under 
the supervision of two or three men to be handled and cared for, com- 
petent men who are fully qualified to handle them. It has happened 
that children have been mixed up in such places and caused themselves 
serious injury. 


Therefore the family home is a private affair where the father takes 
the responsibility as the head and the mother as his helper. The two 
labor together, each for the other and both for the children in leading 
them to the Lord. We must always remember that a child is a child, and 
mo more can be expected from it. It is born of the flesh, and has in- 
herited the lusts and desires of the flesh, and the will to live according 
to the flesh. Children are easily seduced into bad habits by bad examples, 
whereas by prevention we may obviate the need of a cure. Christian 
parents must provide a home environment which will help the children 
to see the fruits and results which will develop the family together into 
a life of Christian fellowship. 
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We can never forget how patient and merciful the good Lord has 
always been to his children. In a Hutterite home the necessity of pro- 
viding food does not exist, leaving more time to provide the spiritual 
food which must never lack. The family home is provided with all neces- 
sary furniture from the colony. It is either bought or made. There would 
be tables, chairs, beds, book cases, shelves, sewing machines, stoves, 
cradles, spinning wheels, couches, and different sizes of chests; in fact 
nowadays some homes seem to be overstocked with furniture. The homes 
of some elderly couples are still stocked with antique furniture from the 
old country. I can still remember the furnishings of my grandparents. It 
all looked to be in a miniature form. The small bookcase or cupboard, 
whatever they used it for, the small table and the little chests; why we 
would say in America that their eyes are as big as their bodies (The 
knobs are as big as the drawers!) They had small cabinets, a cradle and 
a sleeping trunk. This Schlafbank is an old antique and is mostly a 
homemade affair or pattern. At night the lid is raised and pinned back, 
while the bottom is pulled out and used for a bed. In the morning the 
bedding is taken out, the apparatus is pushed together again, the lid 
lowered, and it is then used as a couch or sitting bench. It is indeed the 
four hundred year old model of a hide-away bed! However, it is absent 
in the new homes, as is the cradle. All the handy, worldly gadgets in the 
homes today would astonish our forefathers. If they could see us they 
would ask us whether we expect to come to the same heaven as they. 
Nowadays the electric push button is an essential member of the family. 


We shall commence a routine journey through a Hutterite home, 
all the way from infancy to the grave. Rules and regulations in one 
home could vary and function differently than in others, according to 
parent’s orders and the children’s customary way of doing things, the 
same as in any outside family. By this I mean the way in which duties 
are consigned, and how the various household tasks are regulated among 
the members of a family. One advantage of having life run along 
smoothly is that this gets the most out of things with the least labor. 
The parents must assume their proper responsibilities in the family, and 
so on down the line according to age and ability. The working arrange- 
ment will differ in every family. As soon as a child arrives at the age 
where it can perform a duty in the home, it is put in light harness. Some 
parents seem to have more influence over their children than others, and 
their commands are obeyed. 

I can still remember that I once traded some job with my sister, for 
I had accused her of having the lighter task. She could do my job well, 
but I could, not do her job, and I had done only half of it when I had 
to do it all over again. I never did finish it properly, and I never traded 


The hopechest. 


A Schlafbank, Spinrad and Wiegen. 
These three rare pieces of furniture 
are hardly made any more. They can 
still be found here and there in some 
families, that have small children. 


Three little owls getting 


ready to 
roost. This is a Schlafbank, sleeping 
and sitting couch. At daytime it’s put 


up to sit on. This antique piece of 
furniture is not manufactured any 
more. 


At the spinning wheel. Every spare 
moment is spent at it, even during 
spinning season. The best of wool is 
saved for that purpose and divided 
amongst all members, but all members 
can’t spin. Some of those old spinning 
wheels have a chronology of 1886. 


This fancy piece of furniture is made 
in a Hutterite carpenter shop. It is 
clear and slick as glass. When a girl 
reaches the age of 15 years she gets 
either one of these or a big hope chest. 


This young lady is sitting on the 
Schlafbank, cradling the small member 
to sleep. The glass Knobs of the sides 
are used to tie them down sometimes 
as a member of the family will swing 
the infant right out of the cradle. 
Sometimes Annie gets in the cradle 
herself and sways it back and forth all 
it can take. 


Furnishings manufactured in a Hut- 

terite carpenter shop. R. to L.—A 

minister’s book case. A file cabinet, 

etc. A family chest, and a spinning 

wheel. Furniture varies in homes, but 
all homes get furnished. 
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jobs again. If it is the duty of little Mary to see that sister Annie and 
little brother Peter are to be washed and neatly dressed, it depends on 
how they respect her, and how willingly they co-operate without making 
Mary angry. For if Mary should tell mother on them, they will be in 
for it! And in another home, has Rebecca dusted every nook and corner? 
Well she better have, and thoroughly too, or she will do it again. In 
another home Rachel will tell on David. After she had the floor washed 
and the home in spick and span order, he came in with very dirty shoes 
and messed it all up. Poor David, forgive him for once; he was only 
looking for something to eat. 


The hassle and scrabble the kids have in the house and the many 
arguments to which children are subject on account of little things and 
happenings just isn’t funny. They will break valuable dishware and 
damage something here or there and no one will know who did it. Usu- - 
ally one of the family is the chief mischief-maker, but he may be clever 
and always come out innocent. And so we have to bear the children’s 
misdemeanors until such a time when more trust can be placed upon 
them. The assistance they give us in the home in their early years must 
not constitute an assault upon the child’s will, but must come from 
gentle persuasion to make him desire the right things. The principles 
implanted through home discipline will be based upon pleasure in 
growth and achievement, not wpon extremes of repression or leniency. 

Half an hour before breakfast, or just before the first bell rings, 
the family is up. The parents get the children out of bed, for some of 
them are hard to get up, and everybody gets washed and dressed. The 
clothes are brushed, the beds are made, and the floors swept and cleaned. 
The younger folks are helped along as needed, the older girls doing the 
helping. Some of the members of the family have already returned from 
some morning duty, such as washing the milking machine, which is done 
on a weekly schedule. The parents and older members of the family say 
their morning prayers in silence on their knees. The younger children 
of school age kneel down in a row beside mother and recite their prayers 
aloud, and if they are too small for that, they say them with the assis- 
tance of the father or mother. 

Everything is in order well before breakfast. Everyone who can 
helps. Some of the members of the family who have very early chores 
to do, such as milking the cows, are up way before dawn. The older 
boys beyond school age like to sleep in and often wait until just before 
the second bell rings out before they get up. There is still time to sing 
a morning hymn or two, or read a chapter or two from the Bible. We 
are reverently admonished to sing and praise the Lord early in the 
morning. All the families are admonished to listen to the birds how 
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they praise the Lord by singing at our windows early in the morning. 
Die Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde. (For there is gold on the 
lips of dawn.) Grandmother taught me that one can do his lessons twice 
as well early in the morning after the mind and body have rested, and 
this is true. Therefore many of the school children do a great deal of 
learning in the morning. The old-timers told us to go to bed with the 
book under our pillow and we would learn its contents over night, but 
this method does not work. Only hard work succeeds. Some of the elderly 
members have a habit of going to roost with the chickens, and in the 
morning it is nothing to hear them sing with the birds, or crow with 
the roosters. 


When the breakfast bell rings, everyone is there at once. The adults 
have their dining room, and the school children have their own separate 
dining room where the German teacher and the schoolmam attend them 
at mealtime. The rule of some colonies is that the children eat after 
the adults. If a small infant is left at home, it is either taken to Grandma, 
or an attendant stays at home to take care of it, and eats later. Children 
under three years of age eat at home. At all meals of the adults the 
manager or boss says grace. If he is an elderly man he eats with the older 
group who eat later. In that case the field boss or an elderly trustee says 
grace. Grace is said before and after each meal. One of the male members 
is the Brotschneider (breadcutter). He has to see to it that all the bread 
is cut in advance and served. During mealtime he is always on the alert 
to see that everyone is adequately served. If a plate of potatoes or meat 
is empty someone will signal him, and he serves it immediately. He usu- 
ally knows what is required by the clicking of the cutlery. He must 
see to it that everyone has enough and that there is no unnecessary 
waste. He must also see to it that the conversation does not become 
- too loud or disorderly, for quietness is the rule at mealtime, although 
talking is allowed. This Brotschneider is also slipping out of the picture, 
and hardly one can be found nowadays. 


The children between three and six stay in the home during break- 
fast, for the kindergarten class has not yet started. This class starts about 
an hour or two after breakfast, by which time the mothers have already 
come home from the kitchen. They have their meals in the kindergarten 
and an hour’s nap at noon. There they learn to sing short children’s 
hymns, to pray and to recite songs and prayers, etc. Supper again at about 
four or five o’clock, and then they are dismissed. This leaves the mother 
at home free to perform her duties. Elderly ladies or widows usually serve 
as teachers in the kindergarten. 


Children between the ages of six and fifteen are in school most of 
the year. This leaves the older sisters and brothers at home to hassle 
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sometimes. Of course the menfolk get to work and do their chores after 
breakfast, whatever task they have and are consigned to. The older girls 
work at home. If they don’t wash, cook or bake, they help mother at 
home with knitting, patchwork, mending or repair work on the men’s 
clothing which are always torn. But it is no longer as of old, when grand- 
mother was a lady, and herded sheep and cattle, or substituted for a cow- 
puncher, raked hay and even helped stack it, helped stook bundles and 
even drove a team. She milked the cows, fed pigs, geese and chickens, 
gathered the eggs, and what not. Grandma was strong and healthy. She 
breathed the fresh air and had her daily exercise, consumed simple 
wholesome foods, and consequently she never saw the doctor nor visited 
a drug store. 


Somehow we got along without doctors in those days. I can still 
remember once when we were unloading grain, and my uncle got his 
little finger tangled up in the unloading elevator, and had to tear it out. 
But after he had it torn loose there was about an inch of thumb missing, 
so he took out his handkerchief and wrapped it around the mangled 
stump and kept on working. I asked him what was the matter when I 
saw blood oozing through the cloth. He said, “The little stinker got 
torn off.” So he went home and poured some Antipain Oil on it, re- 
bound it and went back to work. When I told him to see the doctor, he 
said, “Host du ka verstond, wegen a lausign finger zun doktor fodn!” 
(What is the sense in going to the doctor over a lousy finger!) As if 
going to the doctor in those days would have meant that they would have 
gone broke! 


The Hutterite girls today still have to help plant and hoe the 
garden, pick fruit and vegetables, pluck geese and ducks, and sometimes 
even help when constructing a building, such as nailing boards, shingles 
or doing interior work. They have to do a lot of paint and varnish jobs, 
and also help with such jobs at other colonies. 


Monday is washday. Sunday evening mother and sister have to 
arrange for the laundry. Monday morning: all the beds get clean bed- 
sheets, pillow cases, and covers; or twice a week if necessary. Every 
member of the family gets a clean set of clothing on Monday morning, 
and of course any other time when it is needed. The whole colony does 
its laundering in a modern laundry equipped with modern hospital 
laundry equipment. One family after another uses it in consecutive order. 
It takes about an hour for each family to do its week’s wash. Some 
colonies have dual purpose machines for speedy washing and drying. 
After the wash has been hung, dried and gathered in, it keeps the 
mother and girls busy for the rest of the day to mend, iron, patch and 
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neatly store the clothes away. On washdays the women perform no other 
duties. 

On some evenings the boys and girls keep company together in one 
of the girls’ homes for a Schmaus und Swatschmark. However, the mother 
may have some work to do for the girls at home, and has to find out 
where they are. She may send a younger sister to find the older ones and 
call them home. This may spoil the fun when they are found and have 
to return to work. 


When guests or visitors come, they stay up pretty late. Then a light 
lunch is served. If some of the visitors should be boys or girls, then they 
keep company together with their peers. If the boy or girl has a 
Liebste (loved one) on the place then they stay up pretty late, though 
secretly, of course! They may also spend some time writing love letters 
should the boy or girl be at another colony or in another state or prov- 
ince. But more about this little business later! 


There is always something to do for a mother in a home, and a wise 
mother always finds something for the idle hands of her daughter. Al- 
though there is no cooking done in the homes, they may get some coffee 
from the kitchen, and with some buns or cookies have a snack at home, 
especially for a bedtime treat. Friday and Saturday, is the time for the 
women to do their hair. The long hair is undone, washed, and thor- 
oughly ruffled, combed, and braided up anew. This is a particular job for 
some women, as they have a fancy in their hair. On the same day each 
week the floors are washed, waxed, and polished, and everything dusted, 
and made spick and span for Sunday. On Saturday evening when the 
working crew of the menfolk come in, they get haircuts, and they also 
look at their beards to keep them trimmed and in shape, as a devout 
member and brother should have it. There is a standard for this as well 
as for everything else. The boys get their electric razors and shave, and 
get their haircuts, one male member cutting the hair of another. Or the 
mother in the home may do so. Or father may cut the hair for his little 
boys. The cutting of hair and beards is now. being overdone in con- 
formity with the world. Especially the young forget that the apostle 
warned us that we should not be conformed or likened to this world, 
but be transformed by the renewing of the mind. 


Saturday evening or Sonnabend is devoted to the Lord. The young- 
sters review their Sunday lessons as well as the Sunday School class, for 
everyone wants to do his best. To this end the parents have to help and 
admonish their children. The families sing hymns, read the Bible, or the 
Hutterite historical chronicles. Some of them spend the evenings copying 
old codices and manuscripts of Hutterite epistles and sermons. The 
minister selects the morning hymn, as well as the sermon, for there is a 
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certain sermon for each Sunday, or he may write his own sermon. For 
this Sonnabend is especially dedicated and devoted to the honor of the 
Lord by reading, singing, and rejoicing. One can hear all the families 
sing, one encouraging the other. In the long winter evenings they provoke 
each other to sing, as it has been said “Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 


Soon bedtime approaches, and again the older children help put 
the youngsters to bed. They have to get washed and undressed and 
slipped into their nightgowns. When little Freddy or Johnny feels hun- 
gry he gets a little snack and arouses the appetites of the others. Not too 
many years ago there were still rocking cradles for the infants, and if 
you ever spoiled that small rascal with a cradle, brother or sister always 
had to rock the cradle until baby slept. However, the cradles are dis- 
appearing. Everybody says his evening prayers and goes off to bed. 


On other evenings several fathers or menfolk will gather in a home. 
and discuss the affairs of the colony, andthe discussion may end up in 
world politics. Farming matters are discussed and ways and means of 
improving things. Someone will relate what he has read about a certain 
subject. Or the discussions may be about religious matters, perhaps about 
the colorful adventures of our forefathers. Passages of the Bible are de- 
bated, and the Chronicle book may be consulted to settle an argument. 
Thus many heads comfort each other, giving cause and reason for the 
faith, as it says, “Provoke one another to good works. For the glory of 
the Lord and the care he takes for His children day and night, let Him 
be praised and glorified.” 

Sometimes a big plate of popcorn is passed around, or a pail of 
dried sunflower seeds, and the game is started. Eventually the whole 
floor winds up full of the seeds, so that next morning when the lady of 
the house cleans up she swears that no more such trash will be planted. 
But next year they are planted anyway, for the youngsters manage to 
convince mother that they make a good sweeping compound. This sun- 
flower chewing is a European custom and not so common in America, 
although a few years ago it became quite a fad here among the young 
people. It is such a bad habit that if you have some seeds in your pocket 
you can’t accomplish much work until they are eaten up. The old folks 
used to say that even when a building was on fire, and you were to help 
put out the flames, one hand had to dive into the pocket for some seeds 
first! 

Some families go to bed early and some late, and the same is true 
of getting up. It used to be that in the early spring when the geese started 
to lay, the girls would have to fetch the geese in several times a day to 
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see if they had eggs or were going to lay that day. Every family had its 
quota of geese, say about eight or ten, and nests and bunks for them to 
lay in. Sometimes the girls would beg us boys to help them get the geese 
from the lake and pen them up. They had a way of telling whether the 
goose was going to lay that day by feeling her body. The goose that was 
supposed to lay was put into her nest. I remember one time catching one 
and feeling all over her, and I must have felt a bone in her body and 
and told the girls that she was going to lay. She told me to put the goose 
in her nest so I put her in. After half a day they would go and see if the 
goose had laid, gather the eggs, and turn them loose again. When they 
came to my goose, she had not laid, and when they felt her again, they 
found it was a gander. I never heard the end of that one. 


Each girl would have to know to which family each goose belonged. 
They even had a name for each goose which would correspond to the 
character of the goose. After the egg was laid it was marked with a 
pencil, giving the name of the goose and the date, and then stored away 
in the cellar. I can still remember boxes of eggs under my bed. When a 
goose got broody, the oldest eggs were laid under her, or broody hens 
were used to hatch the goose eggs. Every family had to raise its quota 
of goslings. When they didn’t want the eggs any more they were taken 
to the kitchen and used up. This practice is no longer in effect, as the 
flock of brood-geese are now consigned to a man and his wife to take 
care of, and they have a modern goose-egg incubator to do all the 
hatching, and they even have methods of keeping the geese laying with- 
out getting broody. Those colonies which keep no brood-geese buy their 
goslings from the colonies which hatch them. A colony may raise from 
1000 to 5000 geese. The price of dressed geese is never too encouraging, 
but we always hope for better next year. We sell frozen geese directly to 
large chain stores, and of course consume many of them ourselves. The 
feathers are valuable, and we use them for our bedding material. ‘That 
good Hutterite feather-bedding is made from the breast and down 
_ feathers. Some of it is sold. After some of the good feathers are divided 
among the group, say about one or two pounds per member, every 
family sits around a long table on which the feathers have been spread, 
and. they slice and strip them. Why, there are feathers all over the place. 
Several families may combine to make a bigger crew. Songs are sung, 
riddles are guessed, and stories are told until far into the night. The 
feathers in the bedding which have become old are replaced by new ones. 

In the early summer when the wool of the sheep has reached its 
prime, the flocks are clipped. In the early days every adult male member 
had a pair of sheep shears. A certain nice day was chosen to clip the 
sheep. The best fleece of wool that was fit for spinning was kept back, 
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for some sheep had good long spinning wool. There were several girls 
on duty at shearing time to gather the fleece after the shearer was 
through with the clip. When they had enough spinning wool, say about 
a pound or two per person, the rest was packed into the wool bags with 
the other wool for shipment. ‘The old system of using handshears is no 
longer practiced, and instead electric clippers are now used. After the 
wool has been equally divided, the task of spinning is started. The wool 
is spun as it comes from the sheep, and the skeins washed later. The old 
type spinning wheel used to be pedalled by foot, but the new ones have 
a small electric motor. All the mothers and daughters sit and spin far 
into the night in order to get the work done. We boys sometimes used 
to get after those spinning wheels when the women were working at 
something else, and we’d make the biggest mess of that wool you have 
ever seen. I can still hear those spinning wheels hum in my dreams. Very 
little knitting is now done by hand, for almost every family has a knit- 
ting machine. 


Once or twice a year yardage material is bought by the boss and 
the woman boss. There are certain rules and regulations regarding the 
material they are supposed to buy. The Wirtin (manageress) and the 
boss know the rule. She plans carefully in advance to see how much 
material of each kind she will buy. Certain rules stipulate how the 
material is to be divided. Different seasons require different material, 
as do different climates. Thus there are some variations between the 
colonies as to the kind and color of material used. Some buy only darker 
cloth while others buy lighter shades. Young children are also dressed 
in lighter shades than the older ones. Anything can be made of necessity 
at any time, but most of the sewing is done in winter. New patterns are 
created from time to time, and the coming generation always tries to 
follow the latest styles. Many times stylish fashions creep into the 
colonies unobtrusively. This arouses the elders to proclaim a warning 
against it, and the dresses may have to be redesigned. Every family has 
a good sewing machine, and when a girl gets married or reaches the age 
of 25 she gets a new sewing machine. If a family consists mostly of boys, 
other families may help with the sewing. The girls always accuse the 
boys of being careless with their clothing, especially when they are doing 
patchwork. After the material is cut according to pattern and made up 
into garments, dresses and suits, it is put away in storage, and all waste 
material is saved for patching later. 


Besides the yardage material bought by the colony, some members, 
especially the women and girls who have a weakness for clothing buy 
some cloth with their own spending money. It seems to be their weakness 
that they will spend their money on cloth or clothing. This is allowed to 
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a certain extent as long as they stay within the rules regarding shades 
and colors, for they know that anything too flashy will not pass. But it 
becomes obvious how pride and haughtiness try to raise their ugly heads 
in the Hutterite colonies even as elsewhere. Why is earth and ashes so 
proud to flaunt itself? The beginning of pride is a departure from God, 
and in nothing can young people flaunt themselves so easily as with 
their attire. Sometimes a girl will buy her boy friend a nice piece of 
material and make him something, or a boy may buy his girl friend 
some material for her to make a dress or suit. Sometimes they wear such 
dresses which are not allowed on occasions when they are not too ob- 
trusive, but eventually they will be seen by the elders and have to change 
them or get rid of them. Comes Sunday, every woman and girl tries to 
look her best. There are special dresses for church only. After church 
they redress again and a different dress is chosen for lunch. The men- 
folk, however, dress simply, and have only one suit for Sunday which is 
either black or dark blue. The women can dress in more colors and 
shades than the men. A passage in one of their sermons quotes: Hoffart 
wird darum erhebt so wohl, dass sie desto harter fallen soll (Pride vaunts 
herself so high thereto, that she may further fall!). 


When there is an elderly couple who are no longer active, and can- 
not attend the meals in the dining room any more, they think of the 
Bible passage: The days have now come and the years drawn nigh, 
when thou shalt say I have no pleasure in them. When this senile age 
approaches, extra care is taken of them. Their children or even grand- 
children are admonished to watch them. They may even help and lead 
them to church if they can still walk with help. They have all the work 
done for them. When they cannot walk to the dining hall, the meals are 
taken to their house. They get little extras which are good for old people. 
The boss may bring them an extra treat from town, such as fresh fruit 
or anything they desire. They have done their share of work in the colony 
and have cared for us, and we take care of them until it pleases the Lord 
to take them home. In the meantime we have to tolerate them, even 
when they must be washed, bathed and nursed and kept comfortable. 
And when they leave us to be with the Lord, they get the same resting 
place as we all get. Every colony has a cemetery, which is established 
as soon as a colony is founded according to the rules and regulations of 
the state in which it is located. 


We could not conclude our tour of the home without mentioning 
the visit of the stork! Of course this legend is losing ground among the 
young who know all about everything, but it is still an imaginable 
picture which lingers in our memories. We may even hold our grudge 
against our parents for never having awakened us in time to see the 


Hutterites and the Japanese owners in Washington load watermelons on truck to be 
r taken to Alberta, Canada. 


Hutterite Women cooking soap in the open. AIl waste material is saved during the 
year for that purpose. This is done twice a year and is a two-day job. 


Hutterite custom and attire from the cradle to the grave. Older sisters have to take 
care and tend the younger ones of the family. 
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stork come. They always had some excuse and would tell us to wait 
until next time, but next time was the same thing. In the 16th century 
the Hutterites had excellent doctors and they not only devoted their time 
and service to the colony, but sometimes served the public as well. They 
had a good reputation as our history reveals, and as our medical books 
from that century still attest. We no longer practice this profession, as 
good doctors abound everywhere and we can well afford to engage a 
family doctor. They still have some dependable and prominent bone- 
setters in some colonies, which are consulted all the time in and out of 
the colony. They also have midwives who deliver most of the babies, and 
are also consulted in many cases of ‘“‘woman’s complaints” which are 
many, so they are busy all the time. 


As far as pregnancy and childbirth are concerned, the Hutterites 
have adopted the American way of life. The mother is under the super- 
vision of the family doctor, particularly if she has encountered hardship 
before in childbirth. Regular visits are made to his office, and his advice 
is taken. The province of Alberta, in which most Hutterites now reside, 
has a provincial hospital plan under its Social Credit government, where- 
by maternity cases are handled free of charge in any municipal hospital. 
The consulting physician, however, has to be paid. Preparation for the 
newcomer is made in advance the same as in any other family, regardless 
of what sex the child will be. When the stork is hovering pretty low over 
the home, the father has to make haste, be it day or night, to get the 
mother to the hospital, for the stork has been known to beat even the 
ambulance, taxicab, or aeroplane! Of course if there is a good midwife 
in the colony, the trip to town is unnecessary. After the newcomer has 
arrived, the sisters and brothers are glad to spread the news that the 
stork has brought a new member to the family. Being questioned by 
their school mates as to whether they have seen the stork, they must sadly 
admit that papa did not want to wake or disturb them, for then the 
stork might have left with the baby, and taken it to another home. 


Of course everyone suggests a name for the baby. The boys declare 
that if it is a girl they don’t care what it is called as girls are no good 
anyway, and the girls say the same about the boys. But the father and 
mother have likely taken care of the name in advance, and have already 
announced it. Strange names are being introduced nowadays, getting out 
of line with our traditional practice of using only Bible names. Gentile 
names are becoming common. The manageress will see to it that all the 
needs of mother and baby are supplied without delay. Rules and regu- 
lations stipulate what the baby is to receive after it is born, and also 
what the mother will get by way of clothing, or what considerations for 
nursing, feeding, medical care and other provisions. 
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A mother, sister or relative of the mother and child nurses both of 
them for three or four weeks, and is not obligated to do anything else 
while she is the nurse. If no such nurse or relative is available in the 
colony, one may come from another colony. In the meantime the father 
spends several months with the rest of the family in another room. The 
nurse does all the laundry for mother and baby. Babies are raised all 
together differently now than they were fifty years ago. This atomic, 
synthetic, push-button age produces pretty soft babies. ‘The mother con- 
tinues to consult the doctor after the baby is born, and his advice is 
usually taken. 

There is also a consigned woman cook called Kranken Kéchin 
(sick-cook) who prepares and serves special meals which are a delicacy 
for the mother for about four or five weeks. This special cook also serves 
meals for other bed-ridden patients and mothers of babies. 


After a four weeks’ rest, the new mother has to attend a church ser- 
mon as a spiritual uplift and comfort, and strength against temptation. 
This rule has been firmly held for centuries. If there is no minister 
present for church, another one is called. From then on she attends 
church and prayers as she sees fit. The mother is free of all duties and 
labor for a period of three months. After that she must cook and bake 
again when her turn comes. The brothers and sisters soon argue who is 
going to care most for the baby, as this may mean extra privileges to stay 
home from church or prayers. Human nature! 


One will find a bookshelf or bookcase in every Hutterite home, with 
different books in every one of them. Each man has a collection of books 
which he has read, or in his special field of interest. The books received 
by each family from the colony are of course all the same and all in 
German. Everyone is frequently admonished in the sermons to read, 
write and sing to the glory of God. How much one knows depends upon 
how much one reads; and according to what he reads and hears, he 
knows. For just as the body must receive its nourishment from food and 
drink, so must our soul receive its nourishment from the Word of God, 
that it might not starve from lack of food. Ficticious trash is not allowed 
in the homes. It is not enough that we hear the truth only at the church 
sermons, for much could be missed there. We therefore must read and 
study the literature ourselves, for in a colony we have enough time to 
do it. 

When a boy or girl reaches the age of fourteen or fifteen in the 
German school, the German school teacher will supply him or her with 
a New Testament and a small song book, comprising songs for school 
and home use. He will also give them a Bible Study book, Biblische 
Geschichte, and the smaller catechism, Kleine Frage und Antwort. This is 
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theirs to keep and take care of. If it does become school-worn, the tea- 
cher will replace it before they leave school. The smaller children at 
school use the older used copies. You can still walk into many homes, 
and they will feel proud to show you a Testament or Singbiichlein 
(Small book of songs) or Bible Story book which they received forty 
or fifty years ago in the school. Great care has been exercised by many 
people to preserve our literature over the centuries. 


After baptism a girl will receive the big Hutterite song book Das 
Flutterische Gesangbuch, and a boy will receive the large Chronicle, 
Das Hutterische Geschichtbuch, of which there are two editions extant. 
One is the 1923 Wolkan edition of Vienna, Austria, which is long ex- 
hausted, but a new edition has recently been printed; and the other 
is the 1947 Zieglschmid edition, known as Das Kleingeschichtbuch 
(The abridged history book). The second edition extends the history 
from where the first left off, and carries it forward to 1947. The material 
in these chronicles has been gathered from hand-written manuscripts 
preserved and still found in some colonies. The rules regarding the 
dividing of books among members varies in some colonies, and they 
may be presented only after marriage. Other books they receive after 
marriage are a large family Bible, a Peter Ridemann Confession of 
Faith, and an Andreas Ehrenpreis book, Ehrenpreis Sendbrief. ‘The 
latter two books have already been translated into English. This is 
the stock of free literature which they receive; and there is also the 
larger catechism for Sunday School use. These books are given to the 
communicant to read and study, that they may be well informed as to 
their origin, and the foundations of faith of the Hutterite church. 


But these are not the only books you will find on the bookshelves 
of an interested reader or bookworm. You may find such English books 
as The Hutterian Brethren by John Horsch, the Confession of Faith 
in English, and Hutterite Studies by Dr. Robert Friedmann, and other 
material in booklet form. You may find as well many other handwritten 
volumes, such codices and manuscripts which each man has inherited 
from his progenitors. They esteem these volumes so highly that they 
would not part with them for love or money. Some communicants ex- 
change books, and eventually read every book in the colony. Of course 
there are also some people who never read a book the year round, having 
only such knowledge as they acquire from hearing the sermons and tak- 
ing part in conversations. No doubt these two groups can be found in 
any society or congregation. 

There are an additional two hymn books of Mennonite Faith and 
Songs found in most homes. These are Gesangbuch Von Aller Sammlung 
Geistlicher Lieder Zum Allgemeinen Gebrauch Und Zum Lobe Gottes 
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(Collected Spiritual Songs for General Use to the Praise of God), com- 
prising 730 songs for all occasions. This book contains Christmas songs, 
passion songs, and New Year songs, which the Sunday School class learns 
by heart. Another songbook found in every home is the Ausbund von 
etlichen schénen Christlichen lieder (Eclectic Christian Hymnal). This 
hymnal has long been a standby among the Hutterites, and comprises 
140 songs, including many martyr songs by authors much used at church 
and prayer meeting. Another book often encountered is Jacob Hutter: 
Leben, Frémmigkeit und Briefe, by Hans Fisher. (Jacob Hutter: Life, 
Piety and Letters). 

Another volume of books found in some homes are the three valu- 
able books of Prof. Wm. Wiswedel, known as Bilder und I'tihrergestal- 
ten aus den Tdufertum (Portraits and Patterns of Anabaptism), which 
contains a great deal of information on the Reformation, Anabaptism, 
and Hutteritism. Of these only the third volume is now available. Other 
books are Lydia Miller books, the smaller and larger volumes, with 
the third and fourth volumes by Lydia Muller and Robert Friedmann to 
appear soon. The number of books on the Reformation and on Ana- 
baptism is unlimited! (See bibliography in the appendix.) All early 
and late edition books about the Mennonites, both in English and Ger- 
man make passing mention of the Hutterites. Missionary books can 
be found in some Hutterite homes. Some homes even have the volumes 
of Flavius Josephus, the noted Jewish historian. And there is the big 
German volume of the Martyrer Spiegel (Mirror of the Martyrs) in 
many homes. Good books are a precious treasure among the Hutterites. 

There are also technical books describing the arts, trades and pro- 
fessions in which we are now engaged or were formerly engaged. Our 
medical books of three centuries ago are collectors items commanding 
high prices. Our men are well informed in whatever trade they are in 
and study booklets and pamphlets issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture and other sources. If the outsider thinks we are uneducated 
because we do not attend pagan schools he is very badly misinformed. 
Our education comes from reading good books and studying them 
thoroughly. We are completely unimpressed by college graduates who 


cannot remember a single thing they learned or book they read, except 
that they had a good time! 


One sermon of ours mentions that in the early days there were few 
books and many Christians, while nowadays there are many books but 
few Christians. The Hutterites have been accused of burning books in 
the past. That is true. Converts would bring books into the colony full 
of myths, witchcraft and fiction, as weeds among the wheat, and these 
were sometimes publicly burned, according to the practice of the New 
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Testament. Such books foster the lusts of the flesh and quench the 


Holy Spirit. We make no apology for protecting the minds of our youth 
from the evil and vile imaginings of the ungodly. 


A little poem admonishes us always to honor God by reading and 
singing: 
Les'und sing zu Gottes Ehr For God’s honor read and sing 
Frith und spat ohne Aufhor Unceasingly your hymns of praise 
Sieh’ die Vogelein in dem Wald See the small birds of the forest 
Wie sie singen mannigfalt. How they sing in various ways. 
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HE language of the Hutterites is a distinctive dialect of High Ger- 

man known as Tyrolese. All of the original Hutterites came out of 
the Holy Roman Empire, from what is now Austria, mainly from the 
region of the Tyrol. Proselytes were made in the surrounding provinces, 
but they were apparently all of Germanic origin judging by their names. 
There were many nationalities in the Empire; at least forty major lan- 
guages were spoken, and one supposes that people of various ethnic 
groups joined the Anabaptist movement and the Hutterite colonies, 
but when the colonies were established in Moravia, the Tyrolese speech 
was the common everyday speech of the communicants. In their subse- 
quent wanderings they lived in many countries, but apart from picking 
up a few dozen words in Transylvania and a few dozen more in the 
Ukraine, their speech has remained unchanged over the centuries. 

While the names of the early members as listed in the book of 
martyrs are not all ‘Tyrolese, they are nevertheless all Germanic. After the 
first exodus from Moravia they made few converts among outsiders, 
although a few new names do appear. It has wrongly been supposed 
that there is Hungarian blood among them because of their stay in that 
part of the Empire later on, but in fact there were absolutely no inter- 
marriages with outsiders during that period, and apparently no prose- 
lytes were made in Transylvania, as far as we can judge by the names of 
members at that time. In Russia there was also no intermixing whatso- 
ever over a period of one hundred years, neither were any new converts 
made in that hundred years among the Russian people. ‘The chronicle 
attests that not a single intermarriage between a Hutterite and a Russian 
occurred in that century, although the colonies split up and reformed in 
that period. A few Russian words did come into the language. We call 
a teapot chainik, which is Russian of course, but few other words have 
passed into the permanent vocabulary of the Hutterites from that nation. 

Although the everyday conversation is in this Tyrolese dialect, the 
writing and preaching of sermons is conducted in High German, in the 
literary German of modern times. This was of course not clearly fixed 
when the first Hutterite epistles were written, and the dialectical Ger- 
man in our early writings is Austrian. However, the impact of the 
Martin Luther German translation of the Bible fixed the mode of 
literary German for all time. There are even a few rare manuscripts 
in a modified Austrian form which must be classed as distinctively 
Tyrolese. The early manuscripts are very difficult to read, not only 
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because the word forms based on common roots have different expres- 
sions, but because different modes of grammar are used. As time went 
on formal German grammar replaced the dialectical forms of expression. 
Researchers approaching our books and codices are disappointed to 
find that a knowledge of German is not enough; they have to understand 
the speech patterns of the Trentino-Tyrol-Moravia triangle as well. It 
is this fact which has delayed the translation of Hutterite manuscripts 
into English in some cases. 


In our German schools much time and effort is expended to teach 
the children literary German, largely from the German New Testament 
which is an excellent language model. But the everyday speech of the 
Hutterites is still their ancient Tyrolese dialect, unchanged through the 
centuries. When some Hutterite elders were in the Tyrol in 1938 and 
visited the old abodes of their forefathers, they heard people using this 
self-same speech, perhaps a little more Germanized than on a Hutterite 
colony. It is even to be noted that some Hutterites have Germanized 
their speech slightly from their daily contact with literary German in 
church and in their reading. Nowadays with new machinery and equip- 
ment coming into use, and with the handbooks for its maintenance 
being all written in English, that language is becoming intermingled with 
the common speech. 

For many years after the exodus from Russia the old timers contin- 
ued to plauder in Russian when they did not want their children to 
understand them, for they were trilingual in Russia even as they now are 
in America. As mentioned a few Russian words became fixed in the lan- 
guage for things which they had not known in Tyrol. However, those 
immigrants who knew Russian well are now nearly all gone, and the 
remaining ones are very old. In America English became the third lan- 
guage, although the old timers still correspond in German among them- 
selves. The kinship Hutterites who farm independently, or that group 
known as the Prairieleut also continue to use this speech, although it 
has virtually died out now as the younger ones have been educated in 
English schools and can speak neither Tyrolese nor German. The num- 
ber of these independent Hutterites now probably exceed. the colonists, 
and they are beginning to integrate by intermarriage and customs with 
the people around them. The younger generation of Prairieleut has 
drifted out into the world, and except for those which remain in the 
Krimmer Mennonite church, they seem generally to have abandoned 
the faith. 

As we mentioned earlier, Tyrolese does not have a definitive gram- 
mar or spelling, but we shall write a short story here in that dialect. 
Anyone who understands German, and is linguistically inclined, may 
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be able to get the drift of the story if he pays close attention to the 
recognizable roots. The conversation recorded below is between a grand- 
father and his grandchild, who as grandchildren will, is begging him to 
tell her a story for bedtime. So he begins to relate the story of Jonah 
and the Whale. Olvetr means grandfather (cf. oldfather!). Tschichtl 
means story (cf. German geschicht). And remember that the Tyrolese a 
is slightly nasalized as in Swiss-French. Well that is all the help we shall 
give you to read and pronounce this correctly. Otherwise the vowels 
and consonants are generally pronounced as in German. 


Kindt: Olvetr, verzehl uns a tschichtl! 

Olvetr: Des wellt olba tschichtlan hedn, obr in olvetr fulgt des nit. 
: Jo, wir wen fulgn vos du uns hast. 

: Hob des schun keht vun Jonas und den Woltfisch? 

: Jo, jo, olvetr, dos verzehl uns, wir homs nuch nit keht. 

.. Dr Himblvotr hot in Jonas kasn hin gen noch Nineve predign. 

: Olvetr, obr warum? 

: Noh, lus hitz. Die leit bei Nineve sein bés gwesn. Nor hot dr 
Himblvotur zun Jonas gsok, er sul hin gen sen sogn, wenn sie nit wenn 
frum sein wenn sie in wosur dursaufn und unturgen. 

K.: Obr olvetr, de ormen leit! 

O.: Jo, sie sulln frum sein und frum lebn! Obr Jonas hot nit 
gfulget, und is afn meer mit a schief wek gfodn. Afn meer is a grusur 
sturbn kumen. Dos orma schief mit die leit is bold untergongen. Nor 
hom die leit in Jonas in meer hineingschmiesn. 

K.: Obr olvetr, die schlechtn leit. Er wet jo dursaufn! 

O.: Noh, lus hitz du neischiriga Eva. Nor is a woltfisch kumen, und 
hot in Jonas hinuntergschlukt in san bauch. 

K.: Du ormur Jonas, hest du gfulget wos dr Himblvotr dir gsok 
hot! Olvetr, wos hot dr woltfisch mit ihn nor geton? 

O.: Nor hot dr Himblvotr zun woltfisch gsok er sul in Jonas afun 
lond speibm. . 

K.: Olvetr, hot dr woltfisch gekennt redn? Wie hot dr Himblovtr 
mit ihn kredt? 

O.: Noh, dr Himblvotr kon olles. Nor hot er widr zun Jonas gsok, 
Hitz geh hin in Nineve und fulg und predig. 

K.: Olvetr, is er nor gongen? 

O.: Jo, nor is er schneel gongen und sen gsok wenn sie nit frum lebn 
wenn sie in vierzig tog dursaufn. 

K.: Olmecht olvetr, die ormen leit! 

O.: Stil und lus. Sie hom gfulget und sein frum wodn und sein nit 
dursufn. Und su mit des. In Himblvotr und in olvetr fulgn, nor wet des 
in Himb] kumen. Morgn wen mir a ondes tschichtl verzehldn. 


SHOOK 


O, O, interfering. Now, what does she think: ‘‘I don’t care whether the world is round 

or flat, nor what this lady is doing with that machine in front of me nor what’s going 

to happen to my bed tonight, as long as I get my big, big slice of watermelon.’’ During 

the season the Hutterites get a lot of watermelons from the State of Washington. They 
are trucked to Alberta. 
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IX. HOLIDAY CELEBRATIONS 


N most cases the Hutterites follow the ritual religious celebrations of 

the major Christian denominations. Sunday is observed as the legal 
weekly holiday. In fact, Saturday evening or Sonnabend, is regarded to 
be just as sacred as Sunday, and is just as strictly observed as Sunday, 
as in the old days a new day began at sundown and not at midnight as 
now. No worldly transactions are allowed on Saturday evening or Sunday. 
Most of the farm chores are taken care of on Saturday, so that there is 
very little to do on Sunday. On Sunday morning breakfast is half an 
hour later than usual. Everybody is engaged in divine service between 
breakfast and church. Come close to nine o'clock, the minister prepares 
for the nine o’clock morning service. He may send one of the children 
to call everyone to church. The call is echoed in every house where most 
of the people are waiting for it already. The old and feeble start out 
ahead of time to get there on time. 

Seating in church is not at random, but according to age and posi- 
tion. The women and girls sit on one side, always to the right when 
entering, and the men on the other, always to the left. The councillors 
are seated in front, and to the right hand of the minister, in order of 
authority. They practice the open door prayer sermon. If a stranger is 
present he may well come in and see for himself what kind of people 
we are and how we worship. All sermons are conducted in the German 
language from the old sermon books of the 16th century. Our people 
actually believe that there is in the doctrinal expression of the German 
language a depth of meaning and feeling, that is quite difficult to attain 
in the English vernacular. They feel that their faith can be expressed 
more deeply, sharply and fully in this language; and of course the older 
ones simply frnd it easier to understand. Ever since they have left Aus- 
tria, this use of the German language among other peoples has helped 
to enforce their separation from the world around them. 

If a considerable number of English people are present, the minister 
may give a short sermon in English. The sermon starts off with a hymn 
which the minister recites in a sing-song fashion according to the melody, 
and the congregation then sings that stanza. Thus verse after verse and 
stanza after stanza is sung. The singing lasts about ten minutes. ‘This is 
followed by a foreword which consists of a half hour’s sermon. Then 
follows a prayer of eight or ten minues while everyone kneels. After the 
prayer it is announced that we shall take to hand the Word of God, and 
the day’s text is announced and read. At a signal the whole congregation 
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rises for the reading of the text, and when the minister is through read- 
ing everybody sits down again at a signal. Some texts might involve as 
many as thirty verses from the Bible. 


Now the minister admonishes to a holy attention that it might not 
all be preached in vain, but that we must absorb the Word like a gentle 
and mild dew into our hearts, that it may bring forth fruit a thousand- 
fold like a good seed. If we let the sermon in at one ear and out the 
other it will be of no effect to our soul’s salvation. Now the minister 
begins to repeat the text again from the start, one verse or paragraph 
at a time, and each portion of the text so read is followed by an inter- 
pretation or commentary. This sometimes takes an hour. At the con- 
clusion of the sermon the minister puts down the book and blesses the 
sermon, whereupon everyone folds his hands. A few more stanzas are 
sung of the same song which was begun at the beginning of the service, 
and the congregation is then dismissed under the command of the Lord. 
The whole service may take about one and a half hours. 


The church building of the colony is the ordinary school room fitted 
with proper pews. Many colonies, however, use their dining room as their 
church, if for any reason the school room is too inconvenient. They 
have never taken a pride in the building as other denominations some- 
time have, but rather place their regard upon the service which is held 
in the building and the fruits which result from the service. ‘The evening 
service is conducted earlier on Sundays than on other days. That part of 
the sermon and book which is left from the morning service may be con- 
cluded at night, and this may require nearly an hour. This concludes 
the regular Sunday worship. When there are two ministers, sermons 
are conducted on an alternating basis. 


We shall now mention in consecutive order those holidays which 
have been handed down to us through the years. For each holiday there 
are certain select texts as well as songs and forewords. 

On the New Year Day holiday only the song and foreword reflect 
upon the occasion directly, speaking of how we step out of the old and 
into the new. The sermon text for that day deals with circumcision, 
which also relates to that day, and is taken from Luke 2:21-34, with 
appropriate commentary following. 

On January 6 we observe Epiphany, the celebration of the occasion 
of Christ’s manifestation to the Gentiles. The text for this holiday is 
taken from Matthew 2:1-23, and full church service is held whether or 
not the day falls upon a Sunday. It is not regarded as sacred by churches 
other than the Roman Catholic church, but it has always been a holiday 
with the Hutterites. Normal work routines cease, and the school is 


closed for the day. 
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Next comes Easter. God commanded that all male members of 
Israel should come to Jerusalem three times a year chiefly to celebrate 
three festivals, besides their daily worship and weekly sabbath. Those 
typical festivals of the Old Testament foreshadow the antitypical events 
of the New, in which Christ fulfills them. Thus we no longer celebrate 
according to the Mosaic traditions, but now according to the teachings 
of the Gospel. At this time of the year the Jews observed the passover, 
or the feast of unleavened bread. The passover is a symbol of the 
Osterlamm (Easter lamb). Calvary is the event celebrated at Easter, and 
fulfills the typical redemption by blood from Egypt, which is a type of 
the world and from Egyptian servitude, a type of sin; and from pharoah, 
a type of Satan. At Easter we speak of our redemption from sin by the 
Lamb of God, Christ being our Passover. Of this Paul reminds us saying, 
“For even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us.” In connection with 
these holidays there are several selected texts and sermons, depicting the 
highlights of the passion. There are six or seven sermons which may be 
altered annually. One sermon is the Fusswaschunglehre (foot washing 
sermon, or ordinance of humility). Another very important paschal ser- 
mon is the Sauerteiglehre (old leaven sermon), which is preached two 
Sundays before Good Friday. On this same Sunday, two weeks before 
Easter, a special meeting is called with regard to The Lord’s Supper, or 
eucharist. Every member has to express himself as to how he stands be- 
fore God, and whether he is worthy of partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 
The ministers warn that no unworthy person is entitled to take part of 
it, lest he eat and drink to himself damnation. Since we do not see into 
each other’s hearts, it is up to each individual to examine himself to see 
if he is worthy to eat of that bread and drink of that cup. 


Therefore every man has a two weeks’ grace period to straighten 
out all difficulties and cleanse himself of all weaknesses, sins, trans- 
gressions, malice, wickedness and temptations, as Paul names them. 
After every man has confessed, when all are in agreement to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper, then the minister mentions that tonight at Gebet 
(the evening prayer service), the Osterbrief (Easter letter) will be read. 
This consists of some thirty points stating how one must prepare and 
ready himself to be a true and honest partaker of the bread and wine. 
If anyone has some wrong to straighten out, those two weeks are the time 
fOrsit, 


The Sunday before Easter is called Palm Sunday, for which holiday 
there are several prepared texts and forewords which are also altered 
from year to year. Good Friday also has its special text and foreword, 
called the Kreuzigunglehre (crucifixion sermon). This is a very sharp 
sermon, and reminds us how we can still crucify Christ today by a 
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godless life. ‘The sermon reminds us how He suffered for our sins and 
died to redeem us from our sins by being slain as the Lamb of God. 
Now all the prophecies have been fulfilled in Him. On Easter Sunday 
there are two long sermons, one in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon. These sermons all have their special texts and admonish that 
one must be a true member of the body of Christ in order to partake 
of the Lord’s Supper. 


On Monday there is another three hour service at which the Lord’s 
Supper is taken, only baptized members being partakers. This puts the 
Auferstehunglehre (resurrection sermon) on Tuesday forenoon. While 
the special religious services of the occasion are going on, Easter eggs 
are painted, and fruit and oranges are bought. This concludes the Easter 
holidays. 


Christt Himmelfahrt or Ascension Day follows exactly forty days 
after Easter, and occurs ten days before Pentecost. This day is hardly 
observed any longer by most churches and is not even found on the 
calendar any more. For this day there are two different sermons with 
text and foreword, and it is regarded as a fully sacred day. There is no 
English school on that day. 


Pfingsten or Pentecost occurs fifty days after Easter. It is the occasion 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the disciples. In ancient times 
the Hebrews were commanded to celebrate the Feast of Weeks, or Har- 
vest Festival, seven full weeks after the sickle was put to the corn, or fifty 
days from the morrow after the sabbath of the passover. Those Old 
Testament festivals had to meet their antitypes in the New ‘Testament. 
They pertained to the first fruits of the earth, but in the New Testament 
to the fruit of the Holy Ghost in renewing the carnal man. All that walk 
in the footsteps of Jesus Christ are to show the fruits of the Spirit which 
he promised His disciples He would send to them from the Father. At 
Pentecost the Holy Spirit by his baptizing work formed the separate 
disciples into one organism, the body of Christ. The church began at 
Pentecost because that was the first historical instance of the Holy 
Spirit’s baptizing work. This important festival is celebrated in honor 
of the Holy Ghost, since the Son begged the Father that He might guide, 
instruct and lead us in the way we should go. 

We are to pray that we may be begotten by the same power, and 
are to beg and pray that He will fight for us, and make us courageous; 
that He may be our advocate before God, and lead us in His paths. ‘The 
Hutterites are ever admonished that without this Spirit, they are help- 
less as a soldier in war without weapons. Of all the holidays celebrated 
by the Hutterites, none is more fazth expressional than Pentecost, for 
the Hutterites could be called the original Pentecostals. 
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This holiday is celebrated for three days with a sermon for each 
day, the text for the sermons being taken from Acts 2:1]-47. There are 
special songs and forewords for the three sermons, and the minister may 
divide the verses as he sees fit probably into five or six sermons for as 
many services. If he does not finish the sermons during the Pentecost 
holidays, he may conclude the sermons on succeeding Sundays. The 
sermons deal with many passages from both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, for the coming of the Spirit had been prophecied in the Old 
Testament. along with other events. Christ fulfilled the prophecy, and 
before his ascension told His disciples that He would pray the Father 
to give them another Comforter who would abide with them forever. 
The teachings of those sermons are the core of the Hutterite faith. Their 
faith is thoroughly expressed here, and reveals the origin of the first 
church of common ownership. 


On December 25, and for two days following, we celebrate the 
Wethnachtsfest or Christmas. This compares to the third annual feast 
that Israel celebrated toward the end of the year, the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. It was ordered by Moses in the regulations he gave to Israel re- 
specting their festivals, and unites two elements; the ingathering of the 
increase of the field, the fruit of the earth such as the ingathering of 
the threshing floor and the wine press; and the dwelling in booths, 
which were to be matters of joy to Israel. The feast was to last seven days. 


Now that this holiday falls at the end of our year, and close to the 
beginning of a new one, it brings great joy to mankind and it is signifi- 
cant that God the Father has sent us the heavenly fruit, His only be- 
gotten Son at the end of the Hebrew year, that through Him we may 
all receive salvation, for in no other way can it be obtained, as it has 
been said: “Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.” 


For the Christmas holidays the Hutterites have many sermons, in- 
cluding the advent sermons. They are altered annually. There are 
actually three holidays for Christmas and a different sermon for each 
one. The advent sermons prepare the people for the occasion of the 
advent festival. They teach us how God by his mercy and grace has sent 
us the heavenly fruit, Jesus Christ, who has for a long time, in fact 
from the beginning of time been prophesied, and how the prophecies 
now have been fulfilled. Now a Savior has been born unto us. Although 
the world is commercializing the Christmas holiday, resulting in a dis- 
honest manipulation of means, Christians on the other hand are to 
praise and glorify God with old Simeon, “that our eyes have seen thy 
salvation, which thou hast prepared before the face of all people; a 
light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of the people Israel.” 
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Although many Christians are aware that the actual birth date was 
not on December 25, nevertheless we commemorate the revealing of 
Jesus as the Christ unto the world and the Gentiles upon this day. The 
reason that the Hutterites celebrate three days in succession is that each 
day is in honor of one member of the holy trinity of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. Songs are sung, prayers and 
sermons are delivered on each of the days, with slightly longer sermons 
on a Sunday. 


At Christmas time the boss will buy sweets, such as assorted candies, 
candy bars, cookies, nuts, figs, dates, etc. This is all distributed equally 
among all the members including the children. The school children 
get an extra treat at Sunday School, when they recite several Christmas 
carols or songs which resemble a Christmas program. Home made cookies 
and Christmas cake are baked. The buying and distributing of presents 
at this time is becoming all too common, and is already overdone. The 
forefathers would have considered it worldly and a custom of the Gen- 
tiles who know not God, for the coming of Christ is not intended to 
be celebrated thus. This custom weakens the true celebration of the 
Christ Child. We are also admonished that the wise men gave gifts to 
the Christ Child but not to each other! 


As the Hutterites are an important branch of the Anabaptist move- 
ment, it is natural that they practice adult baptism. The occasion of a 
baptismal ceremony is practically a holiday, and may occur whenever 
a person or a group demand to be baptised upon their confession of 
faith. They must have attained the age of 19 years or over. The bap- 
tismal instructions or Taufreden used in the ceremonies date back to 
the year 1560. The baptismal ceremony has always been a most solemn 
event, preparing the candidate for his life’s pilgrimage regardless of 
what the future has in store for him. Besides the Taufreden there are 
three different sermons with texts which are preached in connection 
with the event, each on a different day. The ritual ceremony has been 
slightly changed several times in the last few centuries, according to the 
preface in the Taufreden book. The applicant comes to the elders and 
declares that he wants to consecrate his soul and body to the Lord and 
His Church. The ministers in turn call a meeting with the council or 
board of directors and discuss the matter. If all the board members can 
testify of an applicant that he has led a clean and righteous life, then 
the proceedings go forward. 

But on the other hand, if there should be complaints against one 
or all of the candidates from some trustee or member, then the complaint 
is duly investigated and the applicant is called and questioned. If the 
charge is found to be true the applicant is given a year of grace to mend 
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his ways. If he is only one of a group he may be excluded from the group 
for the time being. A year or so of grace is granted and the candidate 
is admonished to lead a better life. Should there be no complaints the 
proceedings go forward. The elder demands of each person, according 
to the custom of the church of old, to learn all the necessary lessons that 
are intended for the occasion by heart. One lesson consists of the twelve 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed. Of course, this they have already learned 
in school. Then there is the long Taufspruch or baptismal lesson, some 
points of which are very useful throughout the span of a Christian’s 
life. This they must learn by heart. Every applicant has to make a copy 
of the Taufspruch for himself or have one made for him. There is also 
the larger catechism which relates to a Christian life, baptism, and com- 
munity living. This all takes place about nine weeks before Easter, so 
that they can be admonished and instructed for seven full weeks during 
which time they may also request the elders’ help and assistance in 
leading them to a covenant with God and the Church. 


Every Sunday they go to the board members and recite their re- 
quests, and each trustee will give a 15 or 20 minute lecture to the appli- 
cant before him, and also ask questions to see how well posted they 
are in their faith. The baptismal ceremony takes place one week before 
Easter, on Palm Sunday, which is the rule and custom of most churches. 
Already on the Friday evening prior to the baptismal Sunday, an in- 
structive sermon is preached for them. Early on Saturday evening another 
sermon is preached, which will already include part of the Taufreden 
(the actual baptismal sermon). The sermons deal mostly with baptism, 
how to prepare for it, and the life thereafter. At the close of the Saturday 
sermon, the class recites the lessons before the minister’s desk and before 
the whole congregation. After that they are once more admonished by 
each of the trustees, starting from the minister and going on down the 
line, that they now for the last time intently shall contemplate what 
a very important step they now are taking, the most important step 
in their lives, from which they dare not flinch though it cost body or 
life. They will remind themselves and often remember what they have 
now learned, and let it be their guide. 


They are reminded of the oath and covenant which they now make 
before God and the Church, and that it must never be made invalid 
or void until death, regardless of what tribulation, temptation and 
suffering befall the body. On Palm Sunday a special baptismal sermon 
with the text taken from Matthew 28 is preached on their behalf, at 
which service they sit on a church pew in front of the ministers. After 
the interpretation of the text they are asked by the elder to rise. Several 
“questions are put before them to each of which they answer yes. Now 
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a prayer is also said in their behalf and their request for baptism is 
brought before God in prayer. After the prayer the congregation rises, 
but the applicants remain kneeling. More questions are asked to which 
they reply in the affirmative, and then they are baptised upon their 
confession of faith. Now they are brothers and sisters in the church. 


The election and ordination of ministers is not actually a holiday, 
but might be classed as an annual ritual, as it takes place nearly every 
year in some colony or other, and is accompanied by the festivities which 
occur when a large number of people congregate together for a special 
occasion. At the annual conference of the ministers of the group which 
requires one or more new ministers, the bishop announces that new 
ministers are needed or that colonies with only one minister should 
see to it that he gets an assistant. Since we are all mortal beings and 
have no assurance that we shall be alive tomorrow, it is good to be 
prepared for the future in this respect, so that a colony would not be 
without a minister. Also a minister may be getting old and unable to 
perform his functions as thoroughly as he should. Thus the bishop asks 
the ministers in conference to bring this news to their colonies, and to 
notify him by letter when they have made their choice. 


If on the other hand a minister should appeal for an assistant, he 
places this matter before his congregation. Without their permission he 
may not have an assistant. If the group is in favor, he may proceed 
with plans for the election by notifying the elders. It may be that his 
people may advise him to carry on for another year or so, if they think 
that with the grace and help of God he can carry on alone. In any case, 
the elder or bishop sets a time for the occasion when some are to be 
elected to assist others, to replace older ministers, or to supply new 
ministers for new colonies. The elections and ordinations usually take 
place in the fall or early part of the summer. If several ministers are 
to be elected and ordained, the services may be held at several different 
colonies so that more congregations may be present and take part in the 
proceedings. 

The minister will mention to his board members that the bishop 
has asked him to provide for the election of an assistant or new minister. 
The board members may say, “We are still a small colony and need 
every member for full time manual labor,” or raise some other objec- 
tion, and in this case, proceedings will be deferred for a year. But if 
they agree that an assistant is needed, an election will take place. 

Campaigning for any office in a Hutterite colony is not allowed, 
except that the existing minister may make recommendations. He is in 
a position to know what man is fit for the office, an able, honest, God- 
fearing man. The colonies can thrive only if their ministers are trust- 
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worthy men who hate covetousness and strive for righteousness. It has 
of course happened that some unfit men have campaigned for office, 
and with the help of their kinfolk been elected, but experience has 
shown that such men have never been a success, nor as powerful as 
those who declined the position and lamented that they were neither 
gifted nor fit for it because of the great responsibility that they had to 
bear, as all the souls in the colony would be accountable to their charge 
before God. But when such an unwilling person is told to pray to God 
for the wisdom to lead, he is assured that he will not be left alone, and 
will fit the office better than he thinks. Some who have refused office 


at first, later became worthy leaders because they put all their trust in 
God. 


There are also special services for ordaining ministers. This service 
takes place after the minister has been on probation for some time, say 
a year or two. At that special meeting everyone testifies as to the mini- 
ster’s work and reputation, and how he has fared with spiritual problems. 
If he is found to be faultless, the ordination proceeds; if not, he may be 
placed on further probation. When everything is ready for the election 
and ordination of ministers, the bishop will notify the board, which 
consists of several assistant elders, and will name a Sunday or perhaps a 
weekday for the service. Of course, every minister is notified and is wel- 
come if he wishes to come. The proceedings will take place at one or 
more centrally located colonies so that each colony does not have a small 
separate election. Thus several ministers will be elected or ordained at 
one time. However, if this is not possible, the bishop has to call at every 
colony where an election must be held. Actually the procedure varies 
somewhat among the three groups. 


We are told that in the old days the man who had the most votes 
by secret ballot was elected. This has been changed however. When 
the delegation: of ministers comes to the colony where the election is 
to take place, a special sermon for the occasion is preached. This does 
not have to be on a Sunday, for they could not wait for Sundays when 
they are on a mission to elect and ordain ministers. After the election 
sermon all the members remain seated. The bishop will ask the local 
minister if they have already appointed candidates for the office. ‘This 
choosing of qualified men is done in advance by the board of elders, 
before the bishop with his assistant elders comes to the place. Too, 
three or four men may be chosen if that many capable men are avail- 
able. The minister tells the bishop that three or four men have been 
selected as favorable candidates for the position. Now a screening vote 
is cast by the ministers, to determine which of the candidates are chosen 
for the larger election. If one receives less than three votes, he is out, or 
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as they say, “screened out”. It may happen of course, that all of them 
will get enough votes and stand for the election. The names of the 
selected candidates are written on a blackboard so that no mistake will 
occur. Everyone including the backseat members have a right to vote 
for their minister. This is the legal vote. Tickets or ballots are passed 
to everyone, who writes the name of his choice on the ballot. The ballots 
are then collected and counted by three or four elders. Any man getting 
less than five votes is dropped from the count, while those getting five 
or more votes are retained for a further election. 


Now let us suppose that three men receive enough votes. Then 
three tickets are made, two blank, and one containing the word Predi- 
ger (preacher). The tickets are folded identically and placed into a hat 
set on the table. Now an earnest prayer by the bishop follows, all pray- 
ing with him, requesting that God may elect the man whom He sees 
fit from among the three. We as mortal creatures do not see into the 
hearts of men as He does. We know that the one whom He elects, He 
will also endow with power and wisdom from above. Thus we appeal 
to God by means of the lot, according to the Scriptures, for this is how 
the earliest Christian apostles chose successors as we read in the Bible. 


The bishop prays, “Thou Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men, 
show which of these thou hast chosen that he may take part of this 
ministry and apostleship.” In this form and spirit he prays, and when 
all have risen again, he takes the hat from the table and asks the eldest 
to come forward and draw his ticket, then the others according to age. 
Now they open the tickets, and he who has the one marked Prediger 
is the appointed man! 


Now there is bitter crying and tears are shed, but the man is now 
in the breeches. He is consoled and admonished by every minister in 
the hall. The bishop tells him, “We are all human beings, and were 
also once appointed for this office, and with the help of God have prom- 
ised to serve Him and His church faithfully. God has not appointed 
angels to do it, but leaves us to serve Him and our fellowmen with all 
our power. Be steadfast in prayers with us, and God will see the way 
through, for he that overcometh shall inherit life eternal.” 

There is usually a waiting period of about two or three weeks time 
after the election before the new minister takes his place. ‘The previous 
minister announces the result at church or prayer service, and the new 
minister and any other board members who have been newly elected 
take their place at the front. The new or assistant minister takes his 
place in front beside the old minister, and gets instructions from him. 
The new minister usually starts out by reciting the songs for a time until 
the congregation is accustomed to him. After a week or so of song recit- 
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ing, he starts off with a short evening service or prayer meeting. Eventu- 
ally he delivers a Sunday service. 


After a minister has served in his trust faithfully for a year or two, 
and has a good testimony from his colony, he will be ordained at a 
special ordination service. The bishop and the board of elders set a date 
and place when and where they are to meet. A special ordination sermon 
is preached, during which the ministers to be ordained sit upon a bench 
in front of the elders. After the prayer which is mostly on their behalf, 
they remain kneeling while the rest of the congregation rises. The bishop 
and the assistant elders step forward, each laying a hand on the head of 
a candidate, and ask him the set questions to which each replies affirma- 
tively. Then the bishop pronounces that he is invested with power and 
authority to use righteously for the purpose of God and His church in 
all lands, that he may administrate this power without flinching unto 
death. The investment pronouncement is a set statement read from a 
book. When the bishop has stated this, he asks the minister to rise, and 
every minister in the hall offers him his hand and a kiss. ‘This perform- 
ance is repeated for every minister to be ordained down the line. 


Although marriage is not a sacrament in the Hutterite Church, 
the marriage festivals provide a holiday which may come at any time. 
However, most marriages take place in the fall and winter after the 
work is done, and usually at the colony of the groom. There is little 
record of how our forefathers conducted their marriages, except that 
the parents and the church had more control than today. Courting and 
dating were unknown. Nowadays there is a trend to follow American 
procedures in courting, but as far as the marriage ceremony is concerned, 
nothing is allowed which would appear to be a custom of the world. 
Marriages must be celebrated in a humble Christian atmosphere. As 
a rule a marriage is not permitted to take place too close to any of the 
three annual holidays of Easter, Pentecost and Christmas. The prepara- 
tion is secretly arranged well in advance by the well-wishers and the 
encouragers. The groom and bride arrange the time when to get married. 
The rumor is sometimes heard well in advance that John and Mary 
are soon going to get married. Sometimes the girl is at the same colony 
as the boy, but it also happens that she lives in another colony, or 
in another state or province. The case sometimes occurs that an elderly 
brother who is shy and bashful needs assistance in getting a spouse. 
Then the elders or relatives will assist him, especially if it is known that 
there is a spinster somewhere in one of the colonies. Even though some 
persuasion and encouraging has to be done on both sides, such marri- 
ages have always turned out to be a success. 


Every Hutterian girl and woman does her hair in the same way, parted in the middle. 
rolled under smoothly and covered with the traditional polka dot scarf. 
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On an evening in the early part of the week, the boy goes to the 
minister's house and requests to be married, and asks the minister for 
assistance. The minister assures him of his help, and calls a special 
meeting at which he presents the boy’s request. If all the members ap- 
prove this arrangement, then the young man and his father, or if he has 
no father, the closest relative, as the case may be, with a letter of author- 
ity from the minister, drives to the colony and home of the girl. If how- 
ever she is on the same colony as the young man, so much the better. 
The agreement of the colony doesn’t amount to anything if the parents 
of the girl object. Now when they arrive at the girl’s home, the same 
procedure takes place as before, and the father or proxy presents the 
letter of authority to the minister at the girl’s colony, and he in turn 
has to call a special meeting at which he represents the father of the 
young man who is also at the meeting, and executes the desire and wish 
of his guests. If all agree to let the visiting brother have their sister, 


then the proceedings go forward. If not, the deal is off for the time 
being. 


Once the members of the girl’s colony agree, then comes the hassle 
with her parents, or rather with her father. If the father of the girl is 
in favor, everything is all right, but if he isn’t, although this is rarely 
the case, they sometimes hassle for a day or two until even their friends 
have to interfere. If still the father and perhaps even the mother can’t 
be persuaded, then the visiting party has to go home unsuccessful. 
Often another attempt may be made at some other time. However, if 
everyone is in favor, the performance takes place in due course. The 
minister calls the couple to church and anyone who wishes to see the 
performance can come. They are temporarily combined or zusammen- 
gestellt (placed together) by their own confession, and at this time pro- 
nounced only groom and bride. This usually takes place during the 
early part of the week, so that they can spend a few days together at 
the bride’s colony, and some at the groom’s colony. During the time that 
they are bride and groom they are exempt from all work, and are even 
allowed to go to town with some friends to do some wedding shopping, 
and buy their marriage license, for which purpose they are allowed 
some spending money. Wedding presents are bought, although this cus- 
tom is already being overdone, having never been actually allowed, for 
the simple reason that a young couple in the colony gets everything 
they need. But in some cases they buy or are presented with things which 
they are not allowed to have. In the evenings of the festival the congre- 
gation gathers in the dining room with the ministers and everybody sings 
Christian songs that fit the occasion. A light lunch is served together 
with soft drinks, ice cream, coffee, etc. in their honor. The rest of the 
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evening and part of the night is spent together at a hulba (gettogether) 
in the house of the bride, with the rest of the boys and girls. Singing 
and excitement highlight the Abendschmaus, and sometimes the adults 
have to break up the party and call it quits. Some of the boys and girls 
may then pair off to be by themselves. This same hulba also takes place 
at the boy’s home for a few evenings. 

By Sunday many invited friends and guests have arrived, including 
all the friends and relatives of the bride and groom. At church a special 
marriage sermon is delivered, and both the bride and groom, dressed in 
their very best, sit separately in the outer aisle. Before the sermon they 
have been called to the minister’s home to be informed of all the rituals 
which must take place so that they are fully posted on their duties at 
the service. After the sermon and the prayer, which were specially con- 
ducted on their behalf, are over, the groom first is called by name and 
asked by the minister to step forward, and then the bride is likewise 
asked to step forward. Standing side by side, they are asked several 
questions. When they have replied yes to each of these, they are told to 
take each other’s right hand. Now the minister steps forward and lays 
his right hand on their folded hands and pronounces them man and 
wife and wishes them the blessings. Now they are zusammengegeben 
(joined together). The minister may recite the blessings by heart or 
read them out of a book. After this performance they return to their 
seats. 

A special lunch has been prepared and the bride and groom get a 
fancy wedding cake. The rest of the afternoon is spent in the dining 
room, singing, eating and drinking of many fancy things. Small confec- 
tions are distributed. As they have already been reminded in the ser- 
mon, the ceremony is to be celebrated in a Christian manner. ‘They are 
admonished with excerpts from the Bible that they are not to celebrate 
the feast by eating and drinking like Gentiles who know nothing of 
God. All the while the ministers and elders have to admonish and 
quieten down the young people. They overlook much which the fore- 
fathers would have preached against in all earnestness, but still they 
keep proper order. Thus quietly ends the day and the wedding ceremony. 
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X. HOW THE THREE GROUPS CAME ABOUT 


HE RECORDS of our early history never once mention that the 
Hutterites were divided into groups or orders, unless some party 
became apostate to the faith and tried to struggle on its own, and such 
experiments never succeeded. We must account then for the present 
day loose division into three kinship groups. The causes of this division 
lay in certain events which occurred in Russia during their hundred 
year stay in that country. In the late decades of their stay in the Ukraine, 
the colonies were dissolved and the communal life was abandoned for 
various reasons. The old communally-minded stalwarts had mostly 
died off, and the coming generation thought they could guide the vessel 
of faith better by themselves. Disunity, disrespect for authority, un- 
righteousness and dishonesty prevailed among them until they were 
forced to live separately in private ownership. Good times had eroded the 
basis of their faith, and a lack of external persecution had weakened 
their traditional cohesiveness. Of course, there were always among them 
some very keen, pious and godly people whom the disunity of the church 
hurt a great deal, especially as they now saw that being unmolested from 
the outside, internal strife had fragmented the communes. 

Ruin threatened, both spiritual and temporal. Every family was 
left to thrive for itself individually, although they continued to live 
in a hamlet or dorf. Until that time they had assimilated many people 
into a harmonious whole, and the customs and traditions of the colonies 
in various places hardly differed at all. Now that they lived individually 
at least in the economic sphere, the bond of spiritual unity was sorely 
weakened. However most of them continued to attend a centralized 
community church, where the original sermons were still preached, and 
these undoubtedly continued to nag their conscience. All their literature 
and sermons pointed to communal life as the ideal goal of discipleship, 
so that their own writings left them no alternative but to re-unite or be 
counted transgressors. 

Thus they were eventually provoked by dire economic circumstances 
and by the continual faithful preaching of the Word by some true and 
honest elders to start community life again. All of the property had been 
evenly divided among individuals, and individual homes had been 
built, and the communal houses themselves had been divided up as 
private property. Even the officials of the country saw that private 
ownership had downgraded their living standard, and tried to assist 
them to reform and re-establish communal life. Finally one elder, a 
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Rev. Michael Waldner, who in his former years had been a blacksmith 
by trade, succeeded in establishing a Bruderhof with seventeen families 
at one end of the village. His followers were called Schmiedleut (Smith 
Group) after their founder, and are so called to this day. 


When Waldner’s effort turned out to be a significant success, 
another elder or preacher by the name of Darius Walter also founded 
a group and established another Bruderhof with about the same number 
of families at the other end of the village. This group was called Darius- 
leut (The Darius Group), and they are called by this name today. ‘Those 
are the only two groups which successfully re-established communal 
life in the Ukraine. There was no difference in faith, custom or tradi- 
tion between them, only the name. The rest were still living individually, 
but had close relationship with the colonies, and usually attended the 
same church services. A third group almost got under way, but failed 
to form before the mass exodus from the Ukraine and Crimea took 
place. Not until they came to America did the Lehrerleut organize and 
assume communal living again. But more of this at the proper time. 


Just as they had reformed into groups, the Russian government 
withdrew the century long exemption from military service, and im- 
mediately the Hutterites cast about for some new asylum in this world. 
The news of impending general conscription swept all across the Ger- 
manic colonies which had sprung up all over arable Russia. As most 
of these people had come to Russia to avoid conscription in the Ger- 
manic homelands, they were now in great distress. The Hutterites and 
others sent delegates to America. They had heard that there was un- 
limited land available in America, but they did not know what privi- 
leges they could obtain regarding matters of faith and conscience. 


Hutterite and Mennonite delegates soon were introduced to real 
estate and railroad agents in America who assisted them a great deal 
in finding what they wanted. The Russian delegates asked their guides 
to secure whatever information they could as to the rules and laws 
regarding military service in America, and the status of conscientious 
objectors to war. They were not in the least interested in rich lands or 
anything else if they could not practice their faith and bring up their 
children in it. They definitely did not come to America for economic 
reasons. Ultimately they were introduced to President Grant, who as- 
sured them of their privileges, and that their demands for freedom from 
military service would be respected and granted. Their life in common 
and their religious convictions as Christians would be respected, and as 
they were law-abiding, hard-working agricultural people, they were 
very welcome in America. 
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As mentioned before, when news of their impending emigration 
reached the ears of Russian officialdom, the government relented and 
offered them an extension of privileges, but not the complete freedom 
they had once had. The Hutterites love freedom more than life, and 
they prepared to migrate at once. Some of the wealthier Mennonites 
chose to remain behind and even bought a lot of land from the emi- 
grating pilgrims. Michael Waldner and Darius Walter led their groups 
to Nebraska, and finally to the Dakota territory. The Schmiedleut 
settled on the Bon Homme site along the Missoui River, and the Dar 
iusleut settled at the Wolf Creek site on the James River. Many other 
families of Hutterite stock and blood, but not of the communal faith, 
who had lived individually in Russia, migrated with them and settled 
down on farms near by. In southeastern South Dakota these kinship 
Hutterites comprise the great majority of the population today. 


Both the Hutterites and the Mennonites came to America in several 
“waves. In 1877 a third group which had unsuccessfully attempted to 
begin communal life in Russia prepared to migrate under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Jacob Wipf, with sixteen or seventeen families, and these 
also landed in South Dakota. They settled down among relatives on 
individual farms. Jacob Wipf was a very devout man and had made 
"numerous attempts to reform his group into the practice of communal 
living, but without success until he came to America. There in the 
Dakota territory he formed a colony. As he was a teacher, his group 
became known as the Lehrerleut, and they are called by this name today. 
The Bruderhof he established was called Old Elm Spring. 


This Jacob Wipf was a very well educated man. He was a qualified 
school teacher, having graduated from Halbstadt College as a young 
man, and he taught school both in Russia and America. He was well 
known outside the colonies as well, and wrote several manuscripts still 
extant. His wide experience convinced him that the Christian life could 
be lived successfully only in the commune. 

These three leaders, Waldner, Walter, and Wipf, are the three 
founders of the three groups of Hutterites which we find in the Ameri- 
can colonies today. All the daughter colonies in the United States and 
Canada have branched off from these three original colonies, and each 
has always been distinguished by its kinship group. At each migration 
many of the independent Hutterites also came along, paying their own 
fare, and settling on farms which they bought themselves, usually quite 
near a colony. They continued to call themselves Hutterites although 
they were separated from the colonies. Some of them still consider them- 
selves Hutterites after one hundred years of separation, still speak the 
language, and frequently attend the Krimmer Mennonite Church. It 
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is also customary among them to refer to their Tyrolese speech as 
Hutterisch. However, at various times some of these private farmers 
have joined the colonies near them, bringing their worldly belongings 
with them lock, stock and barrel. But as we mentioned before, the great 
majority of the individual Hutterites remained on their private estates, 
and these constitute a group commonly referred to as the Prairieleut 
(prairie people). There are many thousands of these across the Ameri- 
can and Canadian midwest and they are starting to drift into the cities 
along with other farmers. For many years these separated Hutterites 
could hardly be distinguished from their brethren by stock in the col- 
onies. They dressed the same way, and their worship was similar as their 
pastors used the same sermons, for they elected their own ministers. This 
kept up until the first generation died, and from then on they have 
gradually drifted away from the colonies and into the world. For some 
time boys from the colonies married girls from the private farms and 
brought them to the colonies, and there was an in and out movement. 
Eventually the great majority of the Prairieleut severed any close 
relationships with the colonies and joined the Krimmer Mennonite 
church. Nowadays they have joined other churches as well, especially 
those people who have moved to the cities. 


We must take some time to examine in what ways these three groups 
differ. As far as their faith and principles are concerned, they do not 
differ at all. Their customs and traditions are alike. But in lesser rules 
and regulations there are noticeable differences. At first there were 
frequent intermarriages among the three groups and even between 
them and the independent Hutterites, but more recently this has become 
quite a rare occurrence. As each of the groups has expanded and founded 
daughter colonies, they had to establish their own governing councils, 
which have drawn up various rules of conduct which may differ among 
the groups. While their common literature and sermons guarantee that 
no changes of fundamental principles will take place, one will find 
differences in their dress, etc. They all practice equal distribution of yard 
goods, for instance, but one group may allow lighter shades than another, 
or more fashionable patterns; but even here there are limits which 
govern all the groups. As the cloth is often purchased from travelling 
salesmen, one colony can determine what another has bought that season. 
Nowadays members of the three groups could be distingished by their 
garb. 


We might also mention slight differences in their baptism and 
marriage rituals. They have slightly different ways of electing and 
ordaining their ministers. They may use different modes of punishment, 
such as shunning, the ban, and the separation. Their meals will differ 
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quite a bit, but then this depends upon the climate and the season. The 
German school regulations also differ somewhat. 


It has been stated before that the colonies after arriving in America 
settled along the James River Valley in South Dakota. At that time all 
three groups were in close relationship and confined as a nucleus of a 
new era in a new country. They have since had occasion to regret that 
they ever split into groups at all. They could have re-organized again 
as a whole, as they had often done in Moravia and Hungary when perse- 
cution broke up the colonies. In the early years the Schmiedleut tried 
to establish a colony in Pennsylvania among a group of communally 
minded colonists, but it did not materialize, partly because the work 
was logging along big streams, and to this they were not accustomed. 
The Dariusleut established a colony in Manitoba, Canada, but after a 
few years of hard work sold out again and moved back to South Dakota. 
Here in South Dakota they fared peacefully for about forty years and 
established a few daughter colonies. Then the first world war broke out 
and they were terribly molested and abused by the illiterate mob in 
South Dakota, and they were virtually forced to leave. Some of them 
had previously visited Canada and now began to contemplate another 
migration. 


On the other hand they had a call from the Canadian government 
to come to Canada where the wide open prairies would offer them new 
homes, just as the vast wheat fields of Kansas had been opened to the 
Mennonites. Even the Canadian railroads encouraged the migration 
since they had large tracts of land which they offered to the Hutterites 
on long term payments. They were granted all the special rights and 
privileges which they had demanded, and were only too glad to accept 
them when they were offered by the Canadian government. These of 
course included exemption from military service in wartime, and the 
right to live communally unmolested. In 1918 the Dariusleut and Lehrer- 
leut moved to Alberta where the wide open prairie offered them seeming- 
ly limitless room to expand. They felt God-forsaken at first, for the first 
summer was very dry and hot, and they had neither crop nor hay, and 
had to have feed shipped in to keep their livestock from starving. It was 
not a good welcome to a new province. It was so dry and torturing hot 
that nothing grew, and they almost despaired. Some wanted to return to 
Dakota, but the elders admonished them that this was retreating into 
Egypt. But they had lived for forty years in South Dakota and were 
grieved to leave the old fortified homes which had been built with 
stone, mortar and sweat. A great deal of labor had gone into the homes 
and farm development, and yet they had to leave it all behind. Loud 
lamentation was heard. They longed for the fat catfish and buffalofish 
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which the James River offered. They longed for the big watermelons and 
cantaloupes and other fruits which their orchards had provided. Some 
of them cannot forget their move north even to this day, and ask, “Who 
will ever account for our move to Canada?” But their freedom had been 
threatened and so they moved across a new frontier, and the elders ad- 
monished that it was a sin to long for the meat and melons of Egypt! 


New homes had to be built again on the Canadian prairies. Lumber 
was purchased from local sawmills and houses sprang up on bald prairie 
and by stream and vale. Lumber was cheap and no more houses were 
built of stone. Land was cheap and everyone wanted to sell to the Hut- 
terites who paid good prices, and colonies soon sprang up like mush- 
rooms. The Schmiedleut settled in Manitoba where a former Dariusleut 
colony had once been established. They hit pay dirt the first year with 
a bumper crop. In Alberta better years replaced the early dry years and 
they soon forgot their hardships, after that the Lord had tempted them 
somewhat. They learned to adapt themselves to the country and to its 
climate, as different climatic conditions required different methods of 
farming. Here their primary goal became growing grain crops. There 
were no artesian wells as in South Dakota, and finding water on the 
prairies was sometimes a serious problem. They discovered the truth 
of the old saying that water is where you find it. The Dariusleut and 
Lehrerleut stayed very closely confined to central and southern Alberta. 
There never were any Schmiedleut in Alberta, nor any Dariusleut or 
Lehrerleut in Manitoba, and there are none today. The Schmiedleut 
located west and south of Winnipeg in a very flat and wooded area, 
where they are often plagued with flood waters in the spring from nearby 
streams, and often by rust in the grains. By now they have spread out 
further west, north and east of Winnipeg, and are to be found almost 
anywhere there is a good location for a colony site. 


In Canada the Schmiedleut have not yet branched out of Manitoba. 
They have however migrated to South Dakota and reoccupied the old 
former abodes of their colonies, even those of the Dariusleut and Lehrer- 
leut, and have established many other new sites in that state. They also 
have one colony in North Dakota and one in Minnesota. ‘The Dariusleut 
and Lehrerleut have moved to Saskatchewan, the state of Montana, and 
have one colony in Washington. 

Under such circumstances, with each of the three kinship groups 
running its own affairs and living somewhat apart from the others, it 
has been necessary to form a Council of Elders for the general co-ordina- 
tion of the church in America. Such a council was established by the 
common consent of all groups with the understanding that this council 
should moderate the factions, maintaining the rule of the Word of God 
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and the traditions of the church fathers. The council was not to change 
one iota of the church rules, but could legislate in new areas which 
cropped up with changing times, that is with temporal affairs. Each 
group is governed by its own council, consisting of the bishops or elders, 
who announce annual or semi-annual meetings, usually in the early 
spring. They may also call emergency meetings at any time for disci- 
pline or dealing with some external problem. The minutes of the meet- 
ings are sent to each member colony of that group. 

In recent years the Canadian government has demanded that Hut- 
terites in Canada be legally incorporated with the government as a 
church, and as one unit with all three groups combined. While the 
groups continued to operate under their private incorporation charters, 
they were also now organically united in federal law. The same as any 
other corporation, they must file annual returns of their economic affairs. 
The federal government suggested that each group appoint or elect 
three managers to form a conference board, thus making nine board 
members in all. The said Conference Board has a chairman, vice-chair- 
man, and a secretary. The board members or directors are elected by the 
members of their own group and have office for a period of two years. 
The president or chairman calls a meeting at least once every two years. 

Any of the managers may be removed by a vote of the majority of 
the members of the Board of Managers or by the group by which he 
was elected, if it is felt that he does not represent the best interests of 
the church. Their legal attorneys also preside at the meetings to make 
sure that they comply with federal regulations. They discuss with their 
attorneys such matters as income tax, the welfare of conscientious objec- 
tors in government detention camps, government grants, farm assistance, 
etc. The Conference must file each year a return of all baptized mem- 
bers with the federal government and the provincial governments in- 
volved. ‘Thus by the strange act of God which brought us to Canada, the 
three groups have been legally united again for the first time since they 
left Russia. 
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XI. FAMILY NAMES 


HE INTERESTED student of Hutterites will be surprised that the 
entire group, including the kinship folks outside of the colonies 
have only about twenty surnames. Some of these names have been known 
among Hutterites for nearly five centuries. All of the names are of 
Germanic origin. Although some forty nationalities lived in the Aus- 
trian Empire, it seems that proselytes were made only among German 
speaking people. In the Chronicle other names appear, but these families 
apparently left in time of persecution, or were wiped out by the perse- 
cution. Some of the family names disappeared after they migrated to the 
Ukraine. The Hutterite surnames in use today therefore consist of only 
a small fraction of the names which appear in the old Chronicle and 
other books from the 16th century. Some left the colonies in Moravia, 
others failed to produce male offspring, and other families were virtually 
wiped out by the sword and the hangman. No new family names were 
added in Russia, except for two or three Mennonite names in the last 
decade of their stay there. While the Hutterites were in Transylvania 
a group of Kaertners fleeing persecution at home fled to Siebenbuergen 
and later joined the Hutterites in Transylvania. But persecution and 
apostacy had reduced the numbers of the sect greatly, and only half a 
dozen names have survived from the original history books. 

In the old Chronicle the names of Gross, Hofer, Mendel, Mueller, 
Walter, Wollman and Wurtz are found. These seven family names can 
be traced back to the origins of the sect in Slovakia or Velky Levary. 
Of these the Walters are apparently the oldest clan. All of these names 
are German of course, and one might classify them more closely and say 
that they are Tyrolese. In the later Chronicle the names of other Ger- 
manic but not necessarily Tyrolese groups are found. Some of these are 
Decker, Entz, Glanzer, Janzen, Knels, Kleinsasser, Miller, Pullman, 
Stahl, Tschetter, Waldner and Wipf. The foregoing surnames represent 
the group which migrated from Europe to America, and of course in- 
clude two Mennonite names. So we have sixteen surviving surnames 
altogether, allowing for some slight changes of spelling as names in 
America became anglicized. Apart from such minor changes, there have 
been no changes in the surnames over the centuries. The Chronicles 
and other records give every Hutterite living today a complete family 
tree reaching back over four hundred years. 

Now some of the names disappeared from the colonies even in 
America, although they are still common among the Prairieleut. Among 
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these are the names: Janzen, Pullman and Miller. These were once 
common names in the colonies but today you find them only among 
the independent kinfolk of western Canada and the United States. 
Another family name, Knels, is soon going to disappear, as there is only 
one married male of this name left and he has no children. It is true 
that there are several daughters with children, but of course this will 
not help to perpetuate the family name. On the other hand, a few names 
have been added in America by the addition of converts from the out- 
side, and some of these names are: Baer, Siss, Dorn, Randell, and Teich- 
roeb. None of these names were known among the group before they 
came to America. 


Strange as it may seem to the outsider who probably supposes that 
intermarriage must just about have reached its limit, not even all of the 
surnames appear in all of the groups! Take for instance the family name, 
Walter. This surname is found only among the Dariusleut, and yet this 
is the oldest and foremost clan in our history. The family name of Entz 
is found only among the Lehrerleut. Glanzer is to be found only among 
the Schmiedleut. The name Kleinsasser cannot be found among the 
Dariusleut, but is found in both the Schmiedleut and Lehrerleut clans. 
On the other hand there are no Deckers among the Darius group, but 
this name is found in the other two groups. The same is true of the name 
Mendel. There is no Tschetter among the Lehrerleut, and only one 
among the Schmiedleut, although from the one a clan has sprung. How- 
ever Tschetter is a popular name among the Dariusleut and is to be 
found in almost all of their colonies. The one remaining Knels is among 
the Schmiedleut. There are no Wollmans among the Lehrerleut, but 
the name is found among members of the other two groups. There is no 
Stahl among the Lehrerleut. All of the foregoing names of course appear 
among the independent Prairieleut, who left the colonies in Russia or 
in America. Finally there are five family names which appear in all 
three groups, and in almost every colony, and these are: Gross, Hofer, 
Waldner, Wipf and Wurz. Some members who have these names are 
not even closely related to each other. 


As mentioned before, a few new names have been added. Teichroeb, 
of Mennonite stock, has his abode with the Lehrerleut and is perman- 
ently established and has a family of grandchildren. At the Schmiedleut 
there are four new names: Baer, Siss, Dorn and Randell. These men are 
all married, have families, and are permanently established. They are all 
of Mennonite stock or background, and are very devout members. At the 
time of writing there are more converts living in colonies as novices, 
and on probation, and if these are acceptable they will eventually join 
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the colonies as full pledged members, and add more family names to 
the group. 

Except for these last mentioned names of new Mennonite prose- 
lytes, the names mentioned in this chapter are also found among the 
independent renegades, who live on farms or in the cities individually. 
Their forefathers left the communal life in Russia or America, and very 
few of them ever returned. At first they almost all belonged to the Krim- 
mer Mennonite Church or KMB as it is popularly called, so named 
after the Crimea. Nowadays you will find people of Hutterite stock 
have joined many different denominations. So strange is our history. 
Nearly five hundred years ago men of all faiths and of many ethnic 
groups joined in one fold, but today so many of these are again scat- 
tered in the world, undoubtedly looking for the peace which they left 
behind when they abandoned the community of goods. 


It has been mentioned that the early missionaries drew men of all 
sorts into the gospel net, although it is true that they were almost without 
exception German speaking. There was most certainly no racial or ethnic 
discrimination as the lost sheep were called into the fold, and every 
name was joyfully written in the record, regardless of its ethnic origin. 
It is true that there are no Slavic names, although the Hutterites lived 
among these people for centuries, but this was not due to any exclusive- 
ness, but rather to the language barrier. Men speaking the countless 
Germanic dialects could always understand each other somewhat, but 
there was no communication link between Germans and Slavs at all. 
Also, the Slavs of the Empire did not respond to the excitement of the 
Protestant movement, probably because they were mostly illiterate and 
could not read the Bible, and hence felt no strong reasons for casting 
off the yoke of the priests. 


It is not always possible to trace every family named to a fixed 
origin, but research has indicated that the common family names pre- 
valent among members of the sect originated within a relatively small 
area, except for the Mennonite names which of course came from North 
West Europe. From the province of Tyrol in Austria came the Deckers, 
Glanzers, Hofers, Kleinsassers, Wipfs, and Wollmans. The Grosses and 
Walters evidently came from Germany. The Mendels, Tschetters and 
Wurz’s came from Bohemia. The Waldners came from Switzerland. 
There were at first many Swiss names, as the Swiss Brethren were an 
Anabaptist group which at first had much in common with the Hut- 
terites. The Stahls joined the group while they were in Hungary. It 
must be remembered by the reader that the map of Europe looked quite 
different than it does today, and many of the places mentioned in Hun- 
gary would now be in Czechoslovakia or Austria. The Mennonite name 
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Entz evidently came from West Prussia, the Knels clan from lower Den- 
mark. Some of these names still exist among the Habaners in Hungary, 
the descendants of our people there who were forcibly reconverted to 
Romanism in the 17th century. When two Hutterite elders visited there 
in 1938 they were mildly surprised to find that the Hutterite slang was 
still spoken there at that time. Needless to say it is still spoken in Tyrol 
and the surrounding area as well, in spite of the inroads of literary High 
German. 

One might say something about the Christian names adopted by 
Hutterites. It would seem peculiar today to adopt the first names of the 
former Anabaptists. They did not practice the giving of Bible names to 
their children as it later became the custom to do. Of course going back 
still further to actual Bible times, we find that it was certainly customary 
among the Jews to name the son after a father or grandfather as we can 
read of John the Baptist. They wanted to name him after his father, as 
none of his kindred were called by the name Elizabeth had chosen. 
They also placed much regard upon the meaning of a name. The early 
converts to the communal way of life in the 16th century brought with 
them the names with which they had been christened, and of course it 
never occurred to anyone to change them, as far as we know. It was 
not until the 19th century during the Russian exile that the custom 
of giving Bible names was clearly established. 

In my opinion we should practice the use of Bible names, to show 
that our lives are shaped by the Book in all things. I have even heard 
outsiders boast of a Bible name. Of course it is futile to think that a 
Bible name will save anyone, but yet it is more fitting than a Gentile 
name. From another point of view, we find it distressing that parents 
nowadays call their children by pagan names after the manner of the 
world, hard names difficult to pronounce, and names which will never 
induce the bearer to follow his namesake in the Bible. A nice Christian 
name and a righteous life correspond very much together. 


Hutterites often name a child after the name of one of its near 
kin, such as a father, mother or grandparent. But it already happens 
once in a while, that a strange name which is out of line will appear. 
Why should anyone be ashamed of a name such as Peter or Paul or 
John? Or Mary, Elizabeth or Lydia, or any of the hundreds of other 
nice names in the Bible? We cannot so easily change our surnames, but 
certainly we can name our children after the heroes of faith who have 
gone before, that our children may have an example to follow. 

Some conservative Hutterite families even preserve the same name 
in a family, suffixing only Roman numerals. Or if a family has a John, 
Jacob and Joseph, they may brand or mark their garments with the 
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the symbols J-1, J-2, etc., instead of with the full name. The same pro- 
cedure may be used with girls’ names. Although there are many common 
and humble names to choose from, some names are much more fre- 
quently used than others. I can still remember that in our school there 
used to be three Paul’s. It was a problem for the teacher to call upon 
the right Paul. Of course he solved the problem by suffixing the father’s 
name initial to Paul. Thus she might shout Paul P. or Paul F. as the 
case might be. Fortunately this sometimes saved the hide of an innocent 
Paul who didn’t get the strapping. 

It is a custom in the colonies for a member of a family to adopt the 
initial only of the father’s or mother’s name as a middle initial. Out- 
siders are often puzzled by this, as they ask what that S. stands for, or 
some other letter, thinking it must stand for a full name. If a child is 
orphaned early in life he will most likely take his mother’s initial, and it 
is hard for John K. Hofer to explain that the K stands for Katherina, 
and is not his own name. Only the initial counts as far as he is con- 
cerned. In the Bible we read that people with the same name were dis- 
tinguished in various ways, such as by age or size or occupation, or 
characteristics, such as: James the Greater, son of Zebedee, and James 
the Less, son of Aphaeus; or John the Baptist, and John the Divine. 

Up until now it has not occurred to Hutterites to give a child two 
Christian names, but the practice is beginning. Of course we well know 
that a name or two names will not save anyone. A man’s personal worth 
and character is what will count when Peter will unravel all those strange 
new names at the gate. It is only a small and probably unimportant 
matter, but in this too Hutterites seem to have a few members who want 
to follow the world, as if they were not content with one simple and 
humble name such as Paul or John or Peter. Being the followers of these 
disciples, he should feel proud of being called after them. 
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XII. MILITARY SERVICE 


ECAUSE OF their religious convictions, the Hutterites are con- 
scientious objectors and refuse to bear arms in warfare. They are 
not alone in this belief, which is shared by other Anabaptists and Pro- 
testant groups. Since their origin, their faith and creed, like that of the 
primitive Christians, has been that Christ by precept and example en- 
joined upon his followers the principles of non-resistance. ‘This is one 
major reason why the members of the true church have been persecuted 
through the centuries. The ungodly hate them for refusing to take part 
in their frequent senseless butcheries. 

Our historical chronicles tell us that our people have never taken 
part in war, nor donated monies for military purposes, nor rendered any 
direct service contributing to war. Being devout followers of Christ and 
His Word, Hutterites are persuaded that a Christian cannot bear arms 
against his fellowman. Thus they are conscientious objectors in prin- 
ciple and in practice. They recognize war as a gross violation of Christian 
principles in general, involving disloyalty to the rulership of Jesus 
Christ, who has commanded the very contrary. ‘They realize well enough 
that the causes of war are very present in this world. They believe it is 
incongruous for a Christian to take part in war, and consequently they 
refuse to take part in it or recognize their duty to a government waging 
war. 

In his Confession Ridemann states “Now since Christ, the Prince of 
Peace, has prepared and won for himself a Kingdom, that-1s*ay Ghurch: 
through His own blood, in this same kingdom all worldly warfare has 
an end. Therefore a Christian neither wages war nor wields the worldly 
sword to practice vengeance. For the Lord saith: Vengeance is mine; I 
will repay it. Now if vengeance is God’s and not ours, it ought to be left 
to Him and not practiced or exercised by ourselves. For since we are 
Christ’s disciples, we must show forth the nature of Him who, though 
he could indeed have done so, repaid not evil with evil. For he could in- 
deed have protected himself against His enemies, by striking down with a 
single word all who wanted to take Him captive. Though he might well 
have done this, He did not Himself and would not permit others to do 
so. He said to Peter: Put up again thy sword into his place. Here one 
can see how our King setteth out with a powerful host against his enemy; 
how he defeateth the enemy, and how he taketh vengeance. 

“Now therefore Christ desires that we should act even as He did, 
so He commands us saying: It has been said to the men of old, an eye 
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for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, but I say unto you, that ye resist 
not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn and 
offer to him the other also. Here it is clearly to be seen that one ought 
neither to avenge himself nor to go to war, but rather offer his back to 
the strikers, and his cheeks to them that pluck off the hair; that is, 
suffer with patience and wait upon God, who is righteous, and who will 
repay it.” 

Here Christ makes the distinction Himself. There is therefore no 
need for many words, for it is clear that Christians can neither go to 
war nor practice vengeance. Whosoever does this has forsaken and 
denied Christ. At one time in Europe when the Brotherhood had been 
expelled from their dwellings, Jacob Hutter wrote the following words 
to the government: “Here we lie upon the barren earth, as God wills, 
without harm to anyone. We do not wish nor desire to do harm or evil 
to any man, yea, not even to our worst enemy. And all our life and deeds, 
words and works are open to all. Yea, before we would knowingly wrong 
a man to the value of a penny, we would rather lose a hundred pounds; 
and before we would strike our greatest enemy with the hand, to say 
nothing of with the gun or sword, as the world does, we would rather 
die, and let our own lives be taken. We have no material weapons, 
neither spear nor gun, as every one can see. Altogether our preaching 
and testimony, life and walk, is that men should according to the truth 


and righteousness of God, live peacefully and in unity as the true fol- 
lowers of Christ.” 


Here the Hutterites manifest that their conscience concerning war 
comes from the Word of God. The principles of peace and non-resistance 
have been cherished by them through more than four centuries of faith 
and obedience to the Word of God. We are penitent that being their 
successors in faith, we embody so imperfectly that rich heritage of high 
commitment which was bought through fire and sword of sacrifice, per- 
secution and martyrdom. One authority writes thus: “The first princi- 
ples of freedom were bought by the blood of defenceless martyrs, not by 
the blood of fighting men and soldiers.” Another writer has written: 
“We should release tomorrow every conscientious objector. They are our 
bravest. It takes more courage to dare to die for a crown of thorns than 
for a crown of laurel.” 

By obeying Christ and His commandments and refusing to fight in 
wars, they have suffered much persecution and hardship, even as was 
foretold by the Master. But since they have pledged to obey the teachings 
of Christ, they have no alternative. His teaching on that subject in the 
New Testament is final. By this rule a Christian must live. To abandon 
one’s conscience to human authority would mean to betray Christ and 
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His Word. Under any circumstances, when instances arise where the 
demands of the state should run counter to the authority of God, we 
must declare that we cannot yield to the demands of the earthly govern- 
ment. Our faith is mightier than the greatest military power on earth! 


Whenever the Hutterites planned a migration to another country, 
it was simply for the reason of toleration and the question of military 
service. Their first question of the immigration authorities was regarding 
exemption from war service. They requested that as Christians and con- 
scientious objectors, they be tolerated and totally exempt from the 
militia. If their request was refused, they would not consider the deal 
any further. On the other hand, if it was granted, then further nego- 
tiations would take place, and they praised God when it was possible to 


reach a satisfactory concordat, for they credited Him for it, as His hand 
was upon it. 


Wars and rumors of wars and the continuous plundering and 
killing by armies was the reason that they were forced to leave Austria, 
Moravia and Hungary, and migrate to Russia. There the Empress 
Katherina the Great of Russia offered them asylum and exemption from 
military service. They were even allowed to control their own schools, 
and further granted far-reaching administrative independence. After a 
century of such freedom, the introduction of general conscription for 
war in Russia forced the Hutterites to migrate to the United States of 
America. President Grant assured them that as conscientious objectors 
their attitude to war would be respected and their requests for full 


exemption from military service granted. They fared very peacefully in 
America until World War I. 


Just recently I read an account of the young Hutterite and Men- 
nonite men who were drafted as conscientious objectors in World War I, 
and also about.men and boys of other denominations who were kept as 
political prisoners in military camps. According to some of the reports, 
top political officials were not aware of the situation, such as the torture 
and brutal treatment of political prisoners by petty officers of the mili- 
tary regime. These young men had not expected such atrocities in 
American prisons, neither had their parents nor the Church, which of 
course took action when atrocities were revealed to the outside world 
after the war. Not all of the young men experienced the same atrocious 
treatment, for some of them were in other camps under more humane 
guards. As a result of the brutalities in the prison camp, many conscien- 
tious objectors of various faiths left the United States after the war and 
migrated to Canada, Mexico, and even to South America. During the 
first world war there were no C.O. camps such as those today, where they 
could have been confined, performing useful peacetime work for the 
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government. The young Hutterite men of draft age were ordered right 
under military orders and observation. Most of them were married men. 
Being obvious in their attire, they were mocked and made a spectacle 
to men and the world. They were purposely molested, and some died 
from brutal abuse. The interested reader may obtain documented ac- 
counts of the atrocities that occurred in supposedly civilized America. 
Of course when the American government found out about it the 
situation was remedied, and some of the brutal non-commissioned offi- 
cers were reprimanded, although this did not bring back to life the 
youths who had succumbed to atrocious torture. War has always turned 
men into beasts, and that is why Christians will have nothing to do with 
war. 


At home the molestation was almost as bad. The colonies were 
attacked by mobs, and some of the elders beaten and abused. Although 
the proper steps had been taken to register everyone of legal age, this 
did not seem to ease the situation to any extent. Since the Hutterites 
were of Germanic stock, their uninformed neighbors naturally thought 
that they refused merely because the war was against Germany. It was 
not even safe to go to town, as they were threatened in many ways. They 
were reduced to eating dark bread ground from whole rye. Their live- 
stock was confiscated and sold on the market for Red Cross money, of 
which they discovered later the Red Cross actually obtained only a small 
share. It was simple daylight robbery inflicted on people who would not 
defend themselves. It was the same satanism which broke out in Europe 
during every war. During the war all three groups of Hutterites lived 
in South Dakota in fairly close confinement, and even appointed a group 
of delegates to go to Washington with a signed petition to see President 
Wilson about their unhappy status. The officials in Washington were 
very reasonable, intelligent and understanding, especially Senator Baker, 
who promised them all the assistance and protection possible. He asked 
them to leave the matter with him, promising to discuss the situation 
with other top officials who would investigate further. In this petition 
the delegates made it clear that their religious faith made it quite im- 
possible for them to take part in war, although they considered them- 
selves loyal subjects of the government. They told how they prayed for 
the government, asking that it would be blessed with understanding and 
would give tolerance to the Christians scattered through the land. They 
affirmed their allegiance to the United States of America, and stated 
that they had caused no harm or trouble. Apart from military service, 
which was contrary to their faith and conscience, they agreed to abide by 
all the laws of the land. 


During World War II conscription was again enforced, and the 
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Hutterites duly registered. In lieu of military service the young Hutter- 
ite men within the age group were called to appear before the board for 
physical examination, and if found fit and ordinarily lable for service, 
required to perform afternative service in labor camps. These C.O. camps 
were set up in different parts of the country under the supervision of 
the government in both the United States and Canada. Not only Hutter- 
ite men served there, but other young men from different denominations 
who had been placed in the same category. Some of the camps were in 
mountain areas in parks and places were trees had to be removed, and 
room made for state projects. Selection Service officials took a census 
of each colony and made a ruling in each case regarding the young men 
required to farm the colony lands, and the surplus manpower of each 
colony, men who were medically fit to serve in labor camps. They were 
allowed to have their own ministers in the camp so that they could have 
church on Sunday. He was also to see that good discipline and order 
was kept all the time, and that the communal rules and regulations were 
observed. Those ministers served terms alternately. 


On one occasion some of the young men performed the work of 
grain shipping at government terminal grain elevators at shipping ports 
on the Great Lakes. The government moved them to wherever they were 
essentially required, always with the agreement of the elders. ‘The elders 
served the young men in those trying days with the pure Word of God. 
Under special temptations, they had to be doubly cautious to prevent 
the young men from becoming a prey to the world. If one of the young 
men was urgently required at home, perhaps a carpenter or a mechanic, 
they were usually able to have the proper authorities release him for the 
operation of the farm. In such a case the colony would sign a contract 
to pay $15 a month for him to the Red Cross. Some youths worked for 
nearby farmers who had lost a hired man to the forces. This was also 
under the terms of the same contract involving the Red Cross. 


In Canada all three groups residing in the prairte provinces were 
involved. The forest service extended as far west as the Pacific Coast, 
wherever federal projects were under survey, or in process. Otherwise the 
Hutterites did not experience any difficulties as the Government of 
Canada lived up to its promises that had been granted to the Hutterites 
when. they entered Canada as conscientious objectors. This was the same 
for other C.O.’s as well. 

In one case some young men tested the validity of the Selective 
Service order, and refused to appear in camp. Each of the young men 
were served with a summons to appear in court. They tried to engage 
a lawyer, but none would serve them. The lawyers ostensibly refused 
because it would be unpatriotic for them to assist a draft-dodger, as 
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they called them. The case was remanded and they were told once again 
to attempt to get a lawyer. Ultimately they had to appear on their own 
with some of the elders acting on their behalf, as it was impossible 
to obtain a lawyer. Several lawyers who were at the trial had to hear 
the judge say: “It is a shame, there are twenty lawyers in this city, and 
no one to defend or speak for you.” The boys had been instructed by 
the elders not to say much, but to present the judge with a petition, 
which he read. 


“We are never any burden to the Government with our aged or 
disabled, that we should claim state assistance for existence. We remain 
free from political ambitions and recognize civil Government, as or- 
dained of God. We honor our civil authorities and pray for them in our 
daily prayers, and at that we feel we do our duty, at peace and war. Our 
forefathers emigrated to the United States in 1874, where they have been 
assured, under certain military acts, that their attitude toward war 
would be respected. And as a democratic country, with Freedom of Re- 
ligion, we love our country and Government and are profoundly thank- 
ful to God and our authorities for the liberty of conscience we have 
hitherto enjoyed. 

“For tolerance of the Christians, we feel that America is under the 
protection of God that no enemy will place a foot on its soil. It is our 
daily prayer, that the country may stay in peace. We are loyal to our 
country and desire to serve and be respectful and submissive in every 
way as loyal residents. As God permits, we further desire to serve our 
country as agriculturalists in ways and duties that do not interfere with 
our religious convictions.” 

After reading it, he remarked, “The contents speak of a devout 
faith of four hundred years, and if nobody has thus far turned you 
aside, neither will I.” They were given a short jail term and released. 

The Hutterites were large contributors to the Red Cross drives, 
and also bought government bonds specifically designated for non-war 
purposes. These government bonds were interest free, lest any man 
should suppose that they were making money out of the war. To each 
bond was attached a coupon which stated “The proceeds received from 
the sale of this security will be used by the Government of Canada to 
finance expenditures to alleviate distress or human suffering due to 
war.” Thus while others bought bonds for bombs and bullets, we bought 
bonds to rebuild houses and help wounded people. No wonder the Can- 
adian Legion is still trying to get even with us! 

In the United States Uncle Sam says that you have to serve two 
years if you are physically fit. As long as the Selective Service Draft Law 
is in force, you have to register at the age of eighteen years. ‘The appli- 
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cant must state his occupation, date and place of birth, marital status, 
and physical condition. If an applicant claims to be a C.O. he has to 
comply with certain regulations, and will be accepted as such on the 
basis of his past record, after questioning by a federal agent. The records 
will soon make it obvious whether he is a Christian or merely pretends 
to be one. Young Hutterite men go through this procedure the same as 
anyone else. The Hutterites in America, especially those in South Da- 
kota, have agreed with the Selective Service Draft Board that their young 
men of military draft age will serve their twenty-four months in Custers 
Federal Game Park in the Black Hills of South Dakota. This creates no 
problem for either party, for the young men know that when the time 
comes, they will go to work in the camp. There are good accommoda- 
tions there, they get a small compensation, and they board themselves. A 
supervising agent who is in charge of the park consigns work to the 
boys every day. They are also allowed to have a minister there to serve 
them with the Word of God on Sunday. 


However, being in a service and position like that often makes them 
subject to ridicule, accusations and contempt for being cowards. From 
childhood Hutterite youth are brought up to love their foe and friend. 
They are taught to follow a life of love and peace, a way of life as 
disciples of Christ, who is the Head of the Church, and whom we must 
obey faithfully. We have the example of young Maximilian who at the 
age of twenty refused induction into the army of Africa in A.D. 295. 
Government officials applied intense pressure to get him to serve but he 
refused with great courage, and said to his opponents: “I cannot serve 
as a soldier; I cannot do evil; I am a Christian.” As their threats could 
not dissuade the young man from his faith, he was sentenced and put 
to death. This stand against war strengthened the church at that time, 
and he was recognized as a hero of faith. The Roman Empire is gone, 
but his faith lives on today. 


There is no draft for Selective Service in Canada where most of the 
Hutterites now live, for as a rule Canada never had conscription in 
peacetime. As we pray for peace, we trust that God will protect Canada 
for the sake of His followers. If God had found ten righteous souls in 
Sodom, He would not have destroyed it, as the effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much. So we continue to pray that the 
Christians of this world may be spared from war. 

The Hutterites seek to solve all their problems in prayer to God, 
and will in the future, as they have in the past, pray for the civil 
authorities of the land, and for the government under which they live; 
and that peace may be restored in the land, and that the powers that be 
will tolerate Christians who are conscientious objectors. 
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NUT? PEETRAGARE 
S well as being a religious group, the Hutterites are now also a 
distinctive ethnic group, distinguished by their dress. From their 
earliest history they decided that having all things in common required 
uniform attire as well for contentment’s sake. Since the time of the 
Reformation they have been distinguished from other Anabaptist groups 


not only by their custom of communal living but also by their distinc- 
tive, uniform garb. 


The founders of the Anabaptist movement were men of different 
nationalities, although most of them were at first Germanic, and of 
course they wore their national dress and could not be distinguished 
from their countrymen who were not of the true faith. The Chronicle 


In her spare time, a Hutterian gir] will embroider her name on her headscarf. 
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tell us, however, that they could be identified by their customs, as an 
Anabaptist would never accept a second glass of wine when dining in 
an inn, no matter how hard he was pressed. Some members were even 
betrayed in this way, as it was known that they would not depart from 
strict sobriety. Of course they were also recognized by their sober conduct 
otherwise for they did not take part in the foolishness of the world. 


As soon as the original colonies were founded, they settled upon one 
uniform dress for all communicants, and this became an article of their 
faith. Being a people separated from the world, under one rule and 
order, it could not be otherwise. As a soldier in a national army is dis- 
tinguished by his uniform, so are they distinguished as soldiers of Christ. 
As a law-enforcement officer is known by his uniform, so are they known 
as upholders of the Law of God. If you look at the officer and see his 
uniform, you know very well who he is, and what his duties are. The 
law of the land gives him authority to wear the uniform, and the uni- 
form gives him authority in turn. Thus are Hutterites distinguished, and 
have the authority to be called the children of God. Having been once 
chosen and separated from the world unto God in every way, shape and 
form, we cannot touch anything unclean of the world, especially that 
which would foster pride, haughtiness and conformity to the world. 


It has often been observed that people in the colonies who had a 
lust and craving for the world, its mode, pride and apparel, have been 
poor members. They were known as such to the world, who considered 
them progressive and enlightened when they had rejected light and 
accepted the darkness again. We cannot please the world and God at 
the same time. This obvious garb persuades the Hutterite member to 
shine as a light, and not to wander in darkness. He is to be seen and 
known, and to appear only in such places which will not affect his soul 
and conscience, and not in places where God would not want him to be. 
The Bible teaches that we should dress in modest apparel, although 
admittedly it does not say that we should dress completely alike. Paul 
says, “In like manner also, let the women adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not with broidered hair, or 
gold, or pearls or costly array; but rather whose adorning let it not be 
that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and wearing of gold, or of 
putting on of apparel, but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price.” 


And then the apostle goes on to say, “As of old time also the holy 
women who trusted in God, adorned themselves. By this can be won, 
without the word, those that obey not the word, when they behold your 
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chaste conversation coupled with fear.”” By being manifest in my apparel, 
I give cause as the apostle says, to induce chaste conversation that those 
who would not otherwise believe, might be won without the Word. If 
we manifest ourselves thus before men both good and evil, how much 
more do we manifest ourselves. According to former tradition, this was 
the first step made by a convert, that he abstained from his former life, 


What lovely hair! This task of braiding the back 

part of the hair takes skill, and not everyone can 

do it well. Some ladies prefer a single braid and 

some a double. After the braid a hairpin is used 
to roll the braids into a bun. 


What’s the big conversation about? 

Hutterians are taught to make every 

minute count, Even when visiting or 

taking a walk, girls have their knitting 
in their hands. 


A typical Hutterite, Pastor Walter of 
the Spring Creek Colony. The Walter 
clan are the only families that can 
still be traced back to the original 
Hutterite Organization. He was not 
aware that he was photographed. It’s 
time for him to push back from the 
table. Hutterite ministers eat in their 
homes, 


Mrs. Pastor Walter doing the _ bed. 
Here she is seen in her full attire. 
She is the aunt of the author, The 
Hutterites do not cater to the prac- 
tically nude attire or immodest apparel, 


as seen walking on our streets today. 


After the bun is made up, then the task is to do 
the front part of the hair. Here you see these two 
girls demonstrate how it’s done. The hair is comb- 
ed into order, then gradually turned under and 
rolled around the bun. 
demonstrates a smile. 


back to be One even 
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apparel and worldliness. By his obedience in that respect he let his light 
shine in the darkness. Many converts who showed their obedience and 
humility in this respect, soon were superior to their heirs and offspring, 
and soon elected to high office. 


Evidence that they considered their distinctive garb as a symbol of 
separation from the world Ridemann educes as follows in his Confes- 
sions: “But we do also say that he who previously made such clothing 
in the world before he came to a recognition of the truth, doth not sin 
thereby when he weareth it out, if he lay aside its misuse and permitteth 
not such outward adornment to be an hindrance to him in striving for 
the divine adornment. But if it should hinder him it were better that 
he threw it into the fire than that he put it on. But to make and order 
such things after the recognition of the truth we permit not among us, 
that Satan may not thereby find cause to betray the man again.” 


Smith, in his Story of the Mennonites, comments upon the passage 
in Ridemann’s Rechenschaft, and give us an illustration that the Men- 
nonites in some places also practiced the austere sartorial tradition of 
the brethren. He says, “Many of the later austere social practices and 
traditions of the brethren find a basis in the early Confession of Faith. 
The Hutterite tailor, when making clothes for outsiders, evidently was 
expected to be more consistent in the practice of his profession than his 
modern brother, the Lancaster County Mennonite dry goods merchant, 
who today sells his customers all sorts of fine hats of the latest styles, 
but who at the same time permits his wife only the old-fashioned regu- 
lation bonnet; or the new Mennonite barber of Bluffton, who will bob 
the hair of his worldly patrons without the least compunction, but 
would suffer excommunication of his daughter for a similar offence. 
For Ridemann exhorts the community tailor when making clothes for 
outsiders to serve them faithfully, but as for gaily colored ciothes 
trimmed with laces, embellished borders, and all sorts of frills which 
can only encourage an arrogant and proud spirit, with such the tailors 
should have nothing to do, in order that they might keep their con- 
sciences clear before God. Likewise every ordinance if transgressed in 
following the world shows a gross ignorance of the basis of one’s faith 
in that respect.” 

Any such departure from the traditions and ordinances also shows 
a lack of principle, a lowering of morale, and a weakening of discipline, 
for he who transgresses some minor rule, will be guilty of breaking 
others. He not only has a poor foundation in the faith, but cannot be 
relied upon to uphold any of the rules and ordinances. Twice in the 
history of the Hutterites the community of goods was abandoned through 
a religious decline, only to be taken up again through a religious revival. 
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One of the basic reasons for the decline was a neglect and violation of 
some of the ordinances such as those governing dress. Disorderly conduct 
and open sin followed. It is as with the weeds in the field which appear 
with might, for even so does unrighteousness appear even in the house- 
hold of faith. 

In his farewell address shortly before his death, Andreas Ehrenpreis 
wrote as follows: “We know by the bitterest experience that the enemy 
is busily engaged in planting his abominable weeds in the Church of the 
Lord. There is need above all things for prevailing prayer, for un- 
righteousness increases greatly not only among others, but among us as 
well!” The author of the Smaller Church Chronicle says that in books 
written in that period complaint is found “that a majority of the 
Brotherhood departed from the simplicity of Christ and the filial obe- 
dience which they owed to God and the Church, and followed only 
their own inclinations.” They did not abide by any regulations and were 
no longer satisfied with the cut of clothing which until that time was in 
use in the church. Especially those who were in the service of the lords 
began to dress in worldly fashion. 


To be distinguished from the world around us which knows not 
God and from which we are separated, obedience to rules and regula- 
tions is required, and this persuades us that as a group-folk we must 
be uniformly dressed. If we are a people guided by one spirit, it goes 
without saying that we must be clothed in one attire. Pride of appearance 
is the first symptom of a fall from grace. If brethren are to dwell in 
unity, it calls for unity also in this respect. Since God is a God of order, 
there is no doubt that He demands that law, rule and order should 
prevail and control us in every way, shape and form, that we may be 
conformed to His image. He who lacks this surrender has not yet fully 
denied himself, and pulls in the yoke of unrighteousness with the un- 
righteous. One Hutterite sermon exhorts “Blessed are they who will 
appear before God with His cloak of righteouness, who have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, together 
with the cloaks which they wore here in time which never caused offence 
unto a weak brother, neither to the church nor to God.” 


In the days of the forefathers, they made most of the material for 
their clothing, and since they were very poor, they tried to save wherever 
they could. On one occasion the men’s pants were made only to the 
knees in order to save material. The attire was also changed from time 
to time as they migrated from land to land, staying, however, in one 
mode and style for the group. They had expert tailors employed all the 
time, who made the material to one pattern and style. Because of this 
specific occupation, they could well account for every yard of material, 
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and could also regulate the style closely. The tailors also took care of 
the mending and patching, so that all waste material was carefully used 
up. They made the clothing for everyone and had orders regarding the 
exact number of pants and dresses to be made from a cut of material, 
and yet have enough over for mending. They tailored under the super- 
vision of the elders. As late as in America this method was in effect, but 
it did not last long here. Nowadays every family makes its own dresses, 
though all by the same pattern. But since it is now done on a more or 
less individual basis, it is easy for one family to get a little bit out of line, 
therefore the forefathers’ methods were praiseworthy. Families nowadays 
copy patterns from each other, but changes occur. There is even a change 
of pattern between the three groups. Some are more stylish than others, 
especially the women’s Sunday apparel. Sometimes these dresses get too 
far out of line, for the women are especially prone to pride of appear- 
ance. The elders must then ask them to change or do away with the too 
worldly dresses. 

There are rules and regulations governing what they are to buy and 
stock. The women are allowed to wear more colored materials than the 
men, but there are limits. They always crave for colorful things and the 
men find it hard to restrain them in this. The purchasing agent for 
cloth is the Schneiderin (seamstress), who knows what is needed, and 
what is wanted. She hears the women talk about dresses and takes into 
consideration their wants as well as their needs. The boss does the pur- 
chasing in the fall as a rule, although he may take advantage of a bargain 
at some other time. He may have to curtail the order sharply, especially 
if there is a light crop. In that case he might tell the women that they 
will have to make do with rags and left-overs. Of course there are always 
clothing in store as well. Some colonies have become indebted for cloth 
when the travel agent took a large order without even a down payment, 
and with six months to pay. If the minister and the boss are too lenient, 
and give way to the women, they may find that the year is over, and the 
women want new clothing before last year’s shipment is paid for! 


The material is divided to each family according to fixed rules. ‘The 
patterns circulate or they may be copied. If young Johnny in this home 
sees that Peter or Paul in that home has a nice pair of pants and suit 
in a style that he likes, then Johnny nags his mother or sister to go and 
borrow the pattern from the other boys’ mother, and make him a pair 
of pants or suit just like that. But this is even more true of the girls who 
are never satisfied with what they have, and are able to make their own 
dresses in their spare time. They will even rip and undo a whole dress 
and resew it on a different pattern. They will exchange dry goods 
material with another colony, as no two colonies will buy exactly the 
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same shades. Thus they may show off with bright dresses. It sometimes 
even puzzles the Schneiderin where the stuff came from. Every family 
has a new sewing machine nowadays, usually a supermatic push-button 
type. The boss has to satisfy everyone. The family has a choice of what 
make of machine they will get. 

Everyone has his own clothing, although they may be exchanged or 
handed down to younger members of the family. Such exchanges may be 
made between colonies, and if they are of the same group, the exchange 
will automatically be sanctioned. I would imagine that the women have 
five or six dresses for every suit that the men have, very much the same 
as outside the colony. If they didn’t have a dozen dresses they would 
complain that they were reduced to walking around naked. On a Sunday 
the women redress about four times, in a different dress every time. This 
is a custom from long ago. They will not go to lunch with their church 
dress and wash dishes. The men have just one Sunday suit, or at the 
most two; one being for special occasions. 


The only prepared tailor-made goods bought are men’s winter and 
summer underwear combinations, or drawers and tee-shirts to match. 
As far as variations in clothing among the three groups are concerned, 
they differ in color and style. Both the Schmiedleut and Lehrerleut buy 
lighter colors for women’s and children’s dresses and aprons than do 
the Dariusleut. One can tell to which group a Hutterite belongs by his 
dress. The Schmiedleut are up-to-date and more in style, in fact, often 
accused of being too much so. The Leherleut buy very light colored 
materials, especially for the ladies. The Dariusleut are rather lenient 
with their youths who frequently wear worldly clothing. All in all, 
looking at a Hutterite today, one still recognizes the traditional 16th 
century clothing by which they have long been distinguished, and of 
these they are not ashamed. 

We do not accept the customs of the world, whether the world likes 
us or not. If we were of the world, the world would love its own, but 
because we are not of the world, but are chosen out of the world, we 
do not accept anything from it in great things or small. This may seem 
strange to the unbeliever that we are not unequally yoked to unright- 
eousness, and are often blasphemed and spoken against. But it is not 
strange to us, for all these things are prophesied in the Scriptures for 
Christ’s disciples. 

When outsiders visit a colony they are often astonished to see us 
still wearing our centuries old costumes among the most modern ma- 
chinery that money can buy, both in the kitchen and in the field. But 
more than ever we admonish our youth to stay by the traditions, for in 
this 20th century it seems that Satan has been fully loosed from his 
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shackles, in a last desperate attempt to seize the whole world by force. 
The Hutterites have great cause and reason to apply the brakes to so- 
called progress, not in newer and better machinery which is for man’s 
benefit, but such things as television which depict sin and ungodliness 
as the good life. More than ever before we must protect our youth from 
the twisted world around them by strongly upholding the customs, 
tradition, and culture of the forefathers, lest our own young people 
forget our spiritual and temporal history. We have nothing to fear from 
the future except if we should forget the lessons of the past. 


Taking little brother to kindergarten. Some mornings they have to be encouraged and 
taken there. The older sisters assist at such duties. Note the homes and the modern 
kitchen and dining room in the background which resembles a modern hotel. 
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S well as practicing moderation in other aspects of life, Hutterites 

also exercise temperance in their diet. They find nothing wrong 
with eating and drinking, and have no conscientious scruples regarding 
meats and drink, but they do abstain from gourmet’s delicacies, and 
practice temperance in both eating and drinking. In this as in other 
things, they try to be a light and an example to others without causing 
any man offence. Of John the Baptist it is written that his meat was 
locusts and wild honey. Of Jesus and His disciples it is written that 
when they went through the corn and were hungry, they began to pluck 
the ears of corn and eat them. Of Daniel and his comrades it is written 
that they did not want to defile themselves with the portions of the 
king’s meat nor with the wme which he drank. Today these godly men 
would be denounced as fools for not partaking of the king’s plate. But 
in this respect the saints of all ages throughout the whole history of man 
have abstained from defiling themselves with the meat of the Gentiles. 


For we brought nothing into this world and it is certain that we can 
carry nothing out. Therefore we ought to be content with food and 
raiment. Is it right that Christians should defile themselves with the 
food and drink of the Gentiles? Should they partake of revelling, glut- 
tony, drunkenness? When the Christian sees these things he must shun 
them, and not be a companion of wine bibbers and gluttons. But again it 
is written that we need not abstain from meats which God has made to 
be received with thanksgiving of them which receive and know the truth. 
For every creature of God is good and nothing to be refused if it be 
received with thanksgiving, for it is sanctified by the Word of God and 
by prayer. There are illustrations in the sacred record of how men of 
God contended with the appetites of the flesh. Nowadays there is a 
tendency in this country to eat until it is overdone, with no thought 
given for poor Lazarus. 


Although some reform groups of the 15th century taught the kosher 
food laws of the Old Testament, it is not known that the founding Hut- 
terites ever practiced abstinence from certain foods, although they ad- 
monished moderation. Being otherwise austere, they also abstained from 
fine delicacies. Scripture tells us that eating and drinking in a leisurely 
manner, with God forgotten and the carnal lust of the flesh provoked, 
will lead a man away from God. Some of our sermons exhort us to avoid 
the preparation of fancy foods, and to abstain from partaking of them. 
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Even professing Christians have forgotten this. The kingdom of 
God suffers violence, this from the days of John the Baptist until now. 
It is obvious that his lodging and his nourishment would be despised 
by his professed followers. Jesus said of John that he came neither 
eating nor drinking, and they said he had a devil. His food was not 
according to the lust of the flesh nor according to the appetites of the 
Egyptians, nor the Babylonian cuisine, or the famous Cretian gluttons. 
There are some people today also who cannot be filled, but always de- 
sire something new. They do not know it, but their hunger is deeper 
than their stomach. If we nourish the flesh too much we coax it to 
wax wanton and give it cause for every unrighteous act.On the other 
hand, when visiting, the Hutterites will eat whatever is served, as it is 
written: “And in the same house remain, eating and drinking such things 
as they set before you.’ Again it is stated: ““Whatsoever is sold in the 
shambles, that eat, asking no question for conscience sake. For the earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” And of even more universal im- 
portance it is admonished: “Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” And in another place: “For the 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink! but righteousness and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in 
drink.” 


Therefore not to come under judgement a Christian eats to the 
glory of God and in moderation. Doctors have told Hutterites that their 
meals are simple, pure and wholesome. At times it does appear that 
Hutterites are going for modern devitalized foods, but on the whole they 
still serve the wholesome old-fashioned meals. Of course in some respects 
modern methods of food preservation are superior. With the modern 
walk-in coolers and refrigerators all sort of food are available the year 
round. Everything is stored ready for the oven or the frying pan, just 
as the women of America want to have it. If it is not in the fridge, it is 
sure to be on the store shelf. Our mothers and grandmothers did not | 
have it that easy. But speaking of a doctor to them was rare language 
indeed. They were very much self-sufficient, had only simple meals 
and were satisfied. In reality they lived off the fat of the land. Today 
the “fat of the land” is drained down the sink or lost in processing, 
while we live from the residue in the can. Then we consult the doctor 
about our failing health. It seems that in this respect God lets us choose 
our own course, but we have to pay dearly for our nutritional mistakes. 


We must describe some of the old-time meals served in the colonies. 
Some of these foods were considered delicacies by the old-timers, but 
they are being discontinued because the younger generation has no taste 
for them. Take for instance Griebenschmaltz (goose or pork fat crack- 
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lings), a crackling spread which was once used in place of butter. It was 
widely used in the hungry thirties when many families could not afford 
butter, and is still probably used by some poor families of European 
descent. The writer can still remember when he was a boy and this 
spread was served during the winter months. We used to hide it under 
the bench because it was so hard to get down. Sometimes we wrapped 
it in paper and put it in our pockets, and had someone give it to the 
cat or dog outside! Then someone would sneak to the cupboard where 
butter was usually stored. The stolen butter tasted the best. But I 
watched my grandparents and the older folks eat the crackling, thickly 
spread on bread with a little honey and syrup on top to make it look 
like a real sandwich. They made some every winter to save the butter 
larder. This Griebenschmaltz is still made today, but a little coarser for 
the purpose of making Griebenfleck only. This is a waffle-type flat 
bread. If it is to be eaten soft, then it is rolled out thick; if toasted, then 
it is rolled out thin and baked. It is delicious with jam or marmalade. 
But it is no longer a substitute for butter, and only those who have a 
taste for it help themselves. 


There are also many varieties of dumplings on the menu, served at 
the various seasons. Kartoffelknedel or potato dumplings are made in 
fall after the potato harvest is in. These require a great deal of potatoes. 
The potatoes are peeled and ground, and then the starch is extracted 
in a laundry extractor or wringer. After this procedure the extracted 
potato pulp is mixed with flour so the whole thing sticks together; then 
it is rolled like a cigar and boiled. It is usually served with butter- 
creamed gravy. In the fall and early winter this dumpling is served 
weekly. The starch or residue is divided for laundry purposes. 


There are also several kinds of egg dumplings. One kind is called 
Nukelen and is usually served every Saturday in season. The Nukelen are 
served in a soup base. They are made of flour, butter and eggs prepared 
in a soft dough with the right proportion of each made into small dump- 
lings and boiled to the desired consistency. The bigger dumpling Mauwl- 
taschen is served solid and is both boiled and fried. For making these a 
dough consisting of flour, water and eggs is prepared. It is rolled to one- 
half inch thickness. Now a filling is made of milk-soaked bread, more 
eggs, butter, with enough onions, salt and pepper to taste. This filling 
is slightly fried before it is spread on the rolled dough. It is then spread 
on the dough which is rolled like cinnamon rolls, and cut to four-inch 
lengths with the ends closed by the dough. These are now cooked for 
a few minutes, then fried in butter fat until they turn brown. Two of 
these are usually considered a solid meal. 
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There are also meat dumplings or Fleischkrapfen. Those are made 
in the fall of the year from the trimmings of porkheads, ground with a 
little bread added. They are encased in a crisp dough, and first boiled, 
then fried. On Fridays during the winter Fleischkrapfen and Mus are a 
favorite combination. Mus is a heavy fruit cocktail made of plums, 
raisins, dried apples or other available fruits cooked in their own juices 
with water and flour added for thickening. There are also Schnitz- 
kvapfen which are made of dried apples rolled in dough into dumplings 
and baked! Then there are cheese dumplings or Schuttenkrapfen made 
mostly from curds and whey. They may contain whey, eggs, butter, sugar 
and crushed toasted bread or biscuits. Or there may be just cottage 
cheese encased in a dough sack, boiled and fried. They might be served 
with whipped cream. Another good bread dumpling which is made from 
ordinary bun dough is Wuchtich. This dough is set to rise like bread 
dough. The dumplings are made slightly larger than baseballs, and put 
into frying pans. Then a mixture of tallow, water and salt are prepared 
and poured into the same pans. Now the pans are covered with other 
pans and shoved into the oven and baked till the tops are brown. They 
are served hot with a cream pap, made of milk, cream, flour, sugar and a 
little salt to taste, all cooked to the proper consistency. 


The head cook has a written book by which she is governed in the 
weekly and seasonal preparation of food. She may add recipes derived 
from other colonies. All sorts of variations are possible. There are the 
large frying noodles called Geschmelznenudel. Those are made like 
ordinary noodles, only more eggs and a little more water are added to 
the flour to make a softer noodle. After being rolled out, they are cut to 
about one-half inch width, and are first boiled and then fried in butter. 
The Hutterites also prepare and serve about a dozen different soups 
that are unknown to the American public. Most of the soups contain 
meat, and different types are served at different seasons. A certain soup 
made with pork contains a lot of cream, navy beans and potatoes. Gritz 
suppe may be made from chicken. Strankelsuppe or stringbean soup also 
requires cut-up string beans, potatoes and cream, and mutton to prepare 
it. The menus vary from season to season. During the summer a lot of 
mutton is eaten. It is prepared in many different ways. Toward early 
summer much fowl is eaten, while some of it is frozen for future use. In 
winter pork is used. 


Liverwurst, summerwurst and the ordinary sausage which consists 
of about one-third beef is also made and is a favorite to prepare the 
Saturday Kartoffelsuppe or potato soup. This sausage is all treated and 
stored away. Head cheese and Sauerfleisch are a good feed during winter 
and spring. Several times during the winter six or eight hogs may be 
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butchered at one time with some of the meat treated with preservers and 
some stored away in frozen form. The bacon is treated so that it will 
keep its flavor, and so are the ham and other parts according to prepared 
charts. Formerly the meat was smoked or preserved in salt brines. The 
boss and the cook store the meat so that they know where it is when 
needed. 

Many geese, turkeys and ducks are also killed in the fall, some for 
the market, but mostly for home consumption. All the ducks are kept 
for Sunday dinner, when the favorite duck noodle soup is made. Or a 
goose may be used instead of ducks. When these run short, beef is used. 
A great deal of porridge and other cereals are used for breakfast, as well 
as* bacon and eggs. Cheese of both the home-made kind and the store- 
shelf kind are also used for breakfast. When milk is plentiful, home-made 
cheese is also plentiful. Milk-based foods are then prepared as a change. 
Beef is now getting to be an all year round item on the menu, and since 
it is easy to store in the prepared cut-up packages in the fridge, a meal 
can be made in short order. When the fishing season is favorable, fish 
are stored away, some in the fresh frozen condition and some salted, 
smoked and preserved. Fish are caught with nets in open season, and 
sometimes bought from the fishermen. 

Cakes and pies of different varieties are made each week, a differ- 
ent kind every week. Buns are baked every Saturday to last until Mon- 
day. Gelbe kuchen or yellow doughnuts are sometimes substituted for 
buns. During the summer months many vegetables are consumed as they 
can be had fresh from the garden. Much of the vegetable produce is now 
also stored away for use in the winter months. They are frozen or pre- 
served in jars or plastic bags. God provides and man consumes. We are 
certainly obliged to thank the Provider before and after every meal 
that we are worthy to partake of food without lacking anything. An 
old rhyme that I learned in my school days comes to my memory. It 
goes like this: 

Wer will gelbe Kuchen machen Who would yellow doughnuts 


Der muss haben sieben Sachen: make 

Ever und Schmaltz Seven ingredients must take: 
Butter un Salz Eggs and lard 

Zucker und Mehl Butter and salt 


Safran macht die Kuchen gehl. Sugar and flour 
Safran to make the doughnuts 
yellow. 
Finally a word about beverages. Hutterites drink wine in modera- 
tion. They also use coffee with meals. During the hungry thirties and 
even prior to that, they used to soak clean barley in molasses and then 


After a group of women clean 
the chickens, one of the crew 
inspects the fowl before the car- 
casses are hung in the cooler 
to be used later for a meal. Dur- 
ing the season, most of them 
go to commercial market. Fryer 
chicken are an all-year produc- 
tion item. 


Well, they finally found some- 
thing to display. Hutterite homes 
are in the background. 


The little girl’s coiffure is neat and pretty. 

The hair, parted in the middle with tiny 

braids outlining the face are tucked under 
her bonnet, 


The ‘‘kraeftia’’ large loaves of bread are 
an important item in the Hutterian diet. 


The hope of 
the future! 
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dried it and stored it. This they would grind and mix with one-third 
pure coffee, and use as a substitute for coffee, in order to stretch those 
hard-earned dollars in those days. Then we should also mention a non- 
potent Russian drink called kvass, which has long been and still is a 
favorite drink during the summer months. This is made of white or 
brown bread, water, sugar, molasses and a little yeast. This is left to 
ferment five or six days in a warm place or in the basement, after which 
time it is poured into gallon jugs and stored in a cool place. Sometimes 
the worker drank it right out of the crock in which it had been made. 

Looking back over the centuries we can truly say that we have 
never lacked anything. More men have eaten themselves into the grave 
than have died from starvation. While some outsiders may find our 
dishes strange, we thrive on them and are much healthier than most 
people. For this, too, we are thankful. 
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XV. THE COMMUNAL PROPERTY ACT 


N THE spring of 1947 the Alberta government introduced and im- 

posed by legislation ‘““The Communal Property Act”. This act specifi- 
cally stated that no Hutterite colony could purchase or acquire land 
within forty miles of an existing colony. The act seemed to be prejudicial 
against a small and helpless group, and was opposed by many people 
besides the Hutterites, especially by the farmers who wanted to sell 
land to them. Because the Hutterite economic system is based upon their 
religion, the act was considered by legal counsel to be an illegal act 
against a religious minority. But it was also a highly discriminatory 
restriction against anyone who wanted to sell his land to the highest 
bidder, and found that he could sell it to anyone except Hutterites, 
even if they had offered the highest price. 


The Hutterites have a long unblemished record of obedience to 
the law and have otherwise been treated with commendable tolerance 
in Canada. Actually most people were not even aware that the discrim- 
inatory legislation was being enacted. However, the Canadian Legion 
was very vocal about the matter, and some farm organizations joined 
the lobby as well. Of course there were also local merchants and some- 
times school boards who favored the act. Obviously it was quite proper 
for a single farmer or family to own a whole township, but if ten or 
fifteen Hutterite families wanted to buy land from a large owner, this 
was considered to be bad for the country. Many of the charges brought 
against the Hutterites could just as appropriately have been brought 
against other large land owners, but none of these others were singled 
out for this sort of discriminatory legislation. But it is obvious that mis- 
informed and resentful people always have to find some scapegoat to 
blame for their own failures. 


Alberta, like the rest of Canada, has other minority groups who also 
wish to maintain their separate cultural and religious institutions. The 
leaders of the party in power acknowledged the peaceful character of 
the Hutterites and their contribution to the province and the nation, 
but they yielded to outside pressures and passed the legislation anyway. 
Perhaps this curiously discriminatory act can best be understood against 
the background of war-time tensions and hatreds which had never been 
resolved. Many citizens were at heart opposed to the conscription of 
their sons, the rationing of goods, the high war taxes, and the other hard- 
ships of war. But they yielded to the demands of the state. There was 
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no socially acceptable way of voicing their resentments, as their neigh- 
bors would have considered this an unpatriotic act. Therefore the resent- 
ment turned against the Hutterites who in their peaceful islands seerned 
to be immune from all the hazards of war, including conscription. In 
other parts of the world the scapegoats were Negroes, Jews, or Roman 
Catholics, but in Alberta the Hutterites were chosen, no doubt because 
they seemed small, weak and defenceless, and until that time had not 
taken legal recourse for any reason. 


Numerous articles have since been published by leading Canadian 
papers protesting this obviously discriminatory legislation. This has 
served some purpose as the act has been modified and some stipulations 
removed. Besides the clause pertaining to the forty mile limit, there 
were additional clauses directed against the Hutterites. For instance 
Section 8 of the Act read: “No person shall sell, offer for sale or lease 
any land in the province to a colony unless it has first been offered for 
sale under the provisions of the Veteran’s Land Act, 1942, and such 
offer has remained open for a period of sixty days.’”’ As it turned out few 
of the returned veterans were interested in land. However, there is 
no doubt that the country owed them special privileges for the sacri- 
fices they had made, and enabling acts permitted the government to 
help them in other ways than settling them on farms which they did 
not want. 


The Hutterites were often instigated by their legal attorneys to take 
the matter to court and have the Act tested as to its validity, for they 
were certain that the Supreme Court would rule it invalid. But no such 
attempt was made, for Hutterites do not believe in litigation, but rather 
would suffer inconvenience and hardship, as long as their Christian faith 
is not affected. After the forty mile limit was quite well enforced in 
southern and central Alberta, new colonies were established further 
north, and also south in the neighboring states of Montana and Washing- 
ton, and also eastward in Saskatchewan. 


At the present time the heaviest concentration of colonies is in 
southern and central Alberta. The number of acres of land which a 
colony may hold is limited by the Act to 6400 in Zone 1, which consists 
of the best land. In Zone 2 they are permitted to own more, and in Zone 
3 which consists of marginal land some of which is almost a disaster 
area, they may hold still more. Of course it seems strange to us that a 
private individual can legally hold 6400 acres all by himself, even if he 
lives in Calgary, while it is not all right for him to sell this land to a 
colony consisting of a hundred souls! It is even been said by some 
people that we will soon take over the whole province. Obviously these 
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same people have never read any history or even the daily paper, or it 
would be impossible for them to make such statements. 

In 1959, as a result of constant pressure on the government, and 
the impact of newspaper articles and letters, the government indicated 
that it was prepared to amend some provisions of the Act, and an In- 
vestigation Committee of several men was appointed to study the Hut- 
terite situation fully. Representatives of the government, the Hutterites 
and the public were questioned. As a result of this probe, the Act was 
modified further, and more colonies were allowed to buy land in some 
of the larger municipalities. Down through the centuries we have never 
suffered so much persecution from kings and governments as from the 
mindless mob which is always seeking a victim to blame for its own 
purposelessness. 

As the matter now stands, a government Committee decides whether 
an application to purchase new land will be accepted or not. When a 
farmer offers his land for sale to the Hutterites and they agree on the 
price, then the Committee Director calls a hearing at which both the 
seller and buyer must be represented. The Director has the power to 
permit or refuse the transaction. However, if the application is refused 
at the first attempt, the purchasing party can appeal such a decision 
after a year. 

The Hutterites have been in Alberta for more than forty years and 
in that time they have made the desert blossom like a well watered 
place. As a result of this legislation Hutterites have been scattered 
throughout the province and some have even left the province for 
other provinces and states. Perhaps in the providence of God this is all 
for the better for us, as more and more people will come in contact with 
our way of life and our Christian faith. Many people have asked whether 
Alberta belongs to the Hutterites or whether the Hutterites belong to 
Alberta. The only answer to that is that Alberta belongs to those who 
will exploit its resources and enrich the province, regardless of their 
race or religion. 

So far this problem has occurred only in Alberta where most of the 
Lehrerleut and Dariusleut are situated. The Schmiedleut have made their 
own gentlemen’s agreement in Manitoba between themselves and the 
provincial government that they will establish no more than two col- 
onies in a municipality. The Schmiedleut are now once again occupying 
the formerly abandoned homes of the Hutterites in South Dakota, the 
land squeeze in Manitoba having forced some half a dozen coionies to 
return to their first homes in America, although these had fallen into 
disrepair and deterioration, and had to be rebuilt. The old Bruderhof 
at Bonhomme, along the Missouri River, is the only one which has been 
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occupied continuously since the immigration of 1874. But here the old 
homes are crumbling, and the Missouri River is becoming threateningly 
dangerous, so that we shall soon have to abandon this ancestral home 
and move somewhere else. Thus we remain strangers and pilgrims in 
this world, having no permanent resting place, for we seek a city whose 
builder and maker is God. 
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XVI REFLECTIONS ON A VISIT TO MEXICO 


ESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION in Canada and conscription in the 

United States has caused the Hutterites to look to Mexico for a 
new home. In 1950 several delegations from Alberta travelled to Mexico 
looking for suitable land. Some real estate agents engineered the deal, 
likely thinking they could make some money out of the predicament 
in which the Hutterites of Alberta found themselves at that time. The 
agents pretended to know of good land which would be suitable for 
communal operation, and assured the colonies that they would be wel- 
come in Mexico as other German settlers there such as the Mennonites 
had made a great success of it, and the Hutterites were known to be 
good farmers. The agents even offered to pay all the expenses for the 
first trip. They made it look like “pie in the sky”, so finally a delegation 
of us went, including myself. I cannot help but give a humorous account 
of the journey. 

One has to travel through Mexico to know it at all, as it is hardly 
possible to imagine the people or the country otherwise, so different 
is everything from the life we know. Personally I was not so much inter- 
ested in land as in meeting the people there. The only thing about the 


The lords in old Mexico have wonderful and expensive homes. Here we stayed for 
some time and enjoyed (?) the good food and the stories they told us through the night. 
Some of them can speak English fluently. 
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trip that I have ever regretted is that I did not prepare myself better by 
reading more about the country, and learning the language. We thought 
that they would be able to speak at least a few words of English, or that 
we could always run into someone who did, but no such luck. Right 
at the border the Mexican guards did not know a word of English, and 
we knew not a word of Spanish. Fortunately we obtained some guides 
who knew both languages somewhat. 


We had our own car, and after the land excursion was over, we were 
free to travel around a little. One of our Mexican guides was Colonel 
Rosendo de Ande, a chief of the army, or so we were told, although I 
took him for a rookie only. He could not speak a single word of Eng- 
lish, but he was very important as he wore a uniform and carried a 
gun, and even had a bodyguard. We were told that he had been in many 
a gunfight in Mexico, hence the guard. One of the guides was an agri- 
culturist and could speak both languages, while another was a land 
dealer from Mexico City who could speak German as well. 


We left El Paso late in January and crossed over the border into 
Juarez. Although we were searched at the border and twice thereafter, 
we experienced no other difficulties. We did a little shopping in Juarez, 
changed some American money into pesos, and learned a few words of 
Spanish. We soon found that we were in the land of manana. We had 
been instructed to say Buenos dias when we met someone, but as soon 
as we did that, they thought we could speak Spanish, and we were in 
trouble! Halfway to Ciudad Chihuahua, we stopped off the highway at 
the colonel’s hacienda, and got a good look at the land and the soil. 
We saw thousands of Mexicans with their sad look and faces under big 
sombreros, living in adobes. The colonel had undertaken to clear 15,000 
hectares with cheap Mexican labor. The ranch was a cotton plantation 
and some Mexicans were picking cotton. The ground was bare with only 
an odd clump of mesquite here and there. Unless it is continually watered 
nothing will grow. 

There were great wells which delivered a steady stream of water, 
and it was a tremendous problem to handle and divert this water to the 
proper places in order to get the most benefit out of it. We had been 
warned not to drink raw water anywhere, as only distilled water and 
pop were safe. The colonel’s home was a small mansion, and he had 
good machinery and buildings on his place, but we were dismayed to 
find that rest rooms were open and that the flush systems rarely worked. 
One of us would stand in front of the restroom blocking the doorway 
while the other went inside. 

After lunch with the colonel we looked over his plantation which 
was well irrigated. Suddenly my partner called my attention to a big 
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gopher about 200 yards away. But it was no gopher at all. It was a 
stubby little Mexican appearing out of nowhere. After a few moments 
five or six little ones appeared around him, coming from a hole right 
out of the ground. We were astonished but drew nearer to see where 
they had come from. As we approached they just popped back into 
their hole, the papa last of all. When we finally arrived at the hole we 
were utterly amazed to see a dozen faces down there staring at us, in- 
cluding papa and mamma. They had a kind of stairway leading down, 
for this was their home, a cellar with a small mound of ground over it. 
When we threw some centavos into the hole there was a great commo- 
tion. Some of them asked us for some more centavos, and eventually 
we realized that we had to get away before we ran into trouble. My 
partner was afraid that they would rob us, so we started to move away 
at a rapid pace, with some of the little ones after us. My partner said, 
“If we start to run here, and they follow and chase us, we will make 
the biggest show in Mexico.” The man whom we had seen was one of 
the depressed peons of Mexico, a laborer working for about fifty cents 
a day in American money. They told us that his home in the ground 
was cool in summer and warm in winter. Be that as it may, it must have 
been terribly crowded. 


Soon our guides, guards and interpreters got the caravan together, 
and we returned to the highway, raising a great dust as we sped along. 
As we neared the city of Chihuahua we ran low on gasoline, and stopped 
at a little station to buy some. Soon a man whom I took to be the 
service station attendant came over, and pointing to the old pump while 
I removed the gastank cap, I asked him for some gas. “No hay gas,” he 
replied. I protested that I did not care whether he had any hay or not, 
as I merely wanted a little gas. The boys were laughing by this time, 
and one of them patiently explained that No hay gas meant “No have 
gas.” I jotted this down in my notebook, feeling that I had almost 
mastered the language. In the meantime someone came along with a 
barrel of gasoline and we were able to buy enough to reach the city. 


In spite of our misgivings about the gas out of a barrel, it burned 
all right and we reached Chihuahua, where we lodged at the Hotel 
Victoria. It was a nice place to stay and our guide took care of all the 
expenses as we had given him thirty dollars in advance in El Paso. The 
money had been converted at 814 pesos for each American dollar. ‘They 
took good care of us at the hotel, and even put up a banquet and took 
pictures of us. There were about 28 of us in the party there. 

We also arranged to see the governor there, and the next day we 
were scheduled to go and visit the Mennonites at Cuauhtemoc which is 
about seventy miles west of Chihuahua. It was a rough and winding 
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road. At intervals we stopped to examine the soil and crops, but there 
was nothing that interested us. Coming to Cuauhtemoc we found so 
many Mennonites there that one would have thought they owned the 
place. They drove entirely by horse and buggy. Some of them had 
business establishments in the city. One, a Redekop, had a big place as 
he was a machine dealer. We spent an hour with him discussing 
various matters about Mexico. He advised us to visit the Colonias 
Menonitas, and even furnished an assistant to take us there. We spent 
several hours with their elders, talking about their freedoms and privi- 
leges, farming circumstances, and so on. They seemed to be quite well 
satisfied, but told us that they had their hardships with the government, 
the Mexicans, weather conditions, markets, and other things, none of 
which encouraged us in the least. We visited the cheese factory, the 
printery, and even some of the homes. They lived very simply, and this 
was one reason for the large concentration of Mennonites in the remote 
region around Cuauhtemoc. 


They told us about the lack of rain and the years of crop failure. 
As they are situated at a very high altitude they have often experienced 
frosts as well. After their move to Mexico they had to apply to the 
Mennonites of Canada and the United States for assistance. All of this 
left us somewhat depressed, and that evening we were glad to return to 
Chihuahua to our rooms. We had a late supper with a lot of chiles 
bravos, quite strong and sharp. The next day we went into town to do 
some shopping. We saw caravans of small burros loaded with firewood, 
mesquite mostly, which is small brush and well rooted, which they dig 
out, shape and load on their burros and take to town and sell for fire- 
wood. We were told that it was as good as coal. Other produce was also 
packed onto the burros and taken to town to sell. A driver has to be 
careful not to run into them for they will not yield the right of way. 


We found things considerably cheaper in the stores than at home. 
We also noted that they closed the stores at eleven or twelve o’clock 
during the day and had a siesta until two o’clock. One senorita in a 
store told us that they would be closed until two o’clock and when we 
asked why, she said that they were having a siesta. We mistook this 
word for fiesta, and we asked if we could come, too. Well, they had a 
good laugh out of that, but understood that we strangers could make 
mistakes. There were Mexicans everywhere on the street peddling their 
goods, mostly serapes, nice home-made blankets in various colors and 
sizes. We bought some of the smaller ones. We ran into several people 
who had obviously had too much tequila or pulque, which was quite 
cheap, or of course the laborers would not have been able to buy it at all. 
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The next day we left for Jiminez which was our destination, al- 
though it turned out to be a “wild goose chase’. Here the promised land 
was supposed to be! The Hutterites were to make their homes east of 
the village. It was a very dirty place with a population of 30,000 people. 
We visited some of the adobes. In one a woman was just making 
tortillas. We watched her make them, big round and thin, made out of 
corn flour, and fried on the stove, rolled up and eaten from one end. 
We even tried them a few times. We stayed in Jiminez overnight in an 
old hotel near the railroad, but the Mexican engineers switched engines 
all night and kept blowing the whistle at each other like kids, all night 
mind you, as if they knew that we were there and wished to discourage 
us. We wished the old engines would break down so that we could get 
some sleep, but they did not, and we didn’t sleep a wink all night. In 
the middle of the night I went to the washroom, but as the sink flush 
did not work, I had to find other means, and as I wandered around I 
found some Mexicans sitting in a hall watching a cock-fight. That night 
I prayed only that I might get out of the country alive. The next day 
we watched some men unload oranges and bananas from old and dirty 
box cars. They loaded them on carts and even on their backs, and went 
out to peddle them. We bought some of them. They were of the smaller 
kind and very sweet. 

The next day we found ourselves all crippled from a night’s tossing 
and turning, and after much discussion got ready for the short journey 
to the promised land. The land was just being developed. They had 
some new equipment, and the campesinos could speak fairly good Eng- 
lish. They showed us all around. One of our party had a shovel along 
and dug up the soil here and there. They came upon gravel just about 
everywhere they dug. There were huge wells with diesel motors and 
deep-well pumps, for the wells were between 300 and 400 feet deep. 
They pumped a continuous stream of warm water, about 2,000 gallons 
per minute. Part of the mesquite was not yet cleared from the land. It 
was by no means the best land, for the best soil had already been de- 
veloped by some gachupin who had many peons to work for him. There 
was nothing that interested our party, but we did not reveal our dis- 
appointment. From there they took us to the hacienda of Governor 
Fernando Foglio Miramontes. He had 168 peons working for him, many 
of whom were from the penitentiary we were told, convicts getting 414 
pesos per day. He already had 900 acres under cultivation. Of course 
they measure land in hectares there, which consist of about 21% acres. 


All the machinery was new, and the governor had about a dozen 
foremen. However, the poor peons were slaving away with picks and 
shovels in clearing the mesquite. We looked at the seed they were plant- 
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ing, which was no better than our chickenfeed. We asked them what 
crops they expected to get from such seed. 


We saw cotton, alfalfa, wheat, and a lot of grapes which were 
not yet ripe. We met several semi-trailers with bales of cotton going to 
the cotton factories. We actually saw only a very small portion of the 
promised land, but they told us that the rest of the land was the same, 
stretching out toward the hills. All the while we were there in January 
and February the temperature reached 90 to 95 above every day, while 
from Canada we received reports that it was 40 below. 


Some of the men speaking among themselves mentioned that if we 
bought some land down there we would have to feed thousands of home- 
less Mexicans. Well, that would not be a bad idea if only we had some- 
thing to give them. One remarked that at the dinner bell they would 
come swarming in from all over. They really looked like a sad, hungry 
nation. We always gave them what we had left over from lunch, as we 
always carried our lunch with us. At the Mennonite villages we heard 
that the Mexicans expected to intermarry with the Mennonites, and that 
they would expect the same from us. Well, I may be prejudiced in regard 
to this matter of intermarriage, but I believe in segregation at least as 
far as intermarriage is concerned. If it is a marriage of love, we might 
consider it, but even then we should warn against it because of the 
problems it creates. There are many better ways to help these people. 


Our wanderlust just about exhausted, we drove back to Chihuahua 
again and reoccupied our former rooms. Everyone had a great deal to 
say. Next day we went back to El Paso for a convention with the land 
dealers. They returned some of our advances to us as all the money had 
not been spent. At the meeting they told us that they would meet us 
again in Alberta, and this they did. All the Hutterites now struck out 
for home, except my car. We drove with two young Mexicans to the 
states of Sonora and Sinaloa, via United States roads, and to Negales. 
One of the men there was the son of a former governor, Francisco G. 
Elias. He owned immense tracts of land, and we gathered from his name 
that he was of German stock. His family was in Chihuahua, but he had 
a large hacienda in Sonora, south of Douglas, Arizona, in the hills. We 
spent one night at his ranch, and in the course of our conversation he 
even promised that we could send our boys there in case they should be 
bothered during wartime! Everyone in Sonora knew him and his father, 
who had twice been governor of Sonora, and also owned two or three 
large haciendas in the state of Sonora. We could not manage on the food 
which we ate in the little villages, as much of it was dried ground meat. 
Rumor had it that the meat consisted of wild pig, fat dogs and what not, 
which they allegedly stripped in slices and dried for the winter. One of 
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our friends was called Jerry, and young Elias we called Poncho, as his 
father called him. 

I said to Poncho, “We are not used to that diet, and that strong 
coffee and chiles bravos, neither can we exist on tortillas.” 

Poncho replied, “Just say what you want and we shall procure it.” 

“Do you know the story in the Bible,” I asked him, “where Abraham 
prepared a meal for his guests?” 

No sir, he did not. In fact he knew absolutely nothing about the 
Bible. From then on we told the party many a Bible story, and carried 
on a mission as we drove along. In any case, after I had told him the story 
of Abraham, he got a good fat calf into the corral and we had plenty of 
veal. The Mexican ladies tried their best with the pastry, and we ate 
somewhat better than we had before. 


The house was a real mansion, and full of guns and ammunition. I 
guess they were ready to declare war any time if someone came up against 
them. They told us that they trusted no more governments and no more 
church. It was cold that night and we all crowded around the open fire 
hearth. There the cowhands told us Mexican cowboy stories nearly all 
night, which sometimes raised our hair. Poncho and Jerry went to bed, 
and one of the story tellers was Poncho’s cousin. When I repeated some 
of the stories to Poncho next day he said, “My cousin was not exactly 
lying, but it was not quite the truth either.” 


We then visited some haciendas around Hermosillo, the capital of 
Sonora. These also belonged to the former governor’s family, as well as 
other ranches around Guaymas on the Gulf of California and down the 
Yaqui Valley where a large irrigation project was under development. 
There we saw big crops of everything. We flew all over the valley by 
aeroplanes. The crops were nearly ripe and as tall as a man. Even the 
American and, Canadian governments had experimental stations there 
to test and breed different varieties of grains. Whatever land was already 
under production was owned by gapuchins, or Spanish lords, who had 
countless peons for laborers. Large construction crews were working on 
the project. There were about one million acres of rich, level sun-kissed 
soil with about 400,000 acres already under development. The large 
Yaqui River Dam supplies the water for irrigation, and there are also 
many wells. ‘This is one of Mexico’s richest grain growing areas. 


We stayed overnight in Ciudad Obregon which is going to be a 
large and rich city in the near future. I was not sorry that I had come 
all that way to see that layout, and I would like the chance to see it 
again. Guaymas is a regular tourist centre for Americans who go there 
to fish. We even tried our luck at fishing, caught several fish and fried 
them right on the cruiser. We had never heard that there were any 
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Mennonites established in Sonora. I told the men with me that we had 
better leave this land for the Mexicans as they would need it. Mexico 
for the Mexicans is a good slogan. 

The Yaqui Valley reminds me very much of the Columbia Basin 
here in Washington. Of course it is much larger and has an even better 
climate. Although Mexico is far behind the rest of North America in 
technological development, it will likely catch up in a few years. The 
Mexicans are very suspicious of Americans, of their own government, 
and of the church. It is obvious that circumstances have caused them to 
distrust these institutions. The more civilized ones who have a little 
education have made great advances, be they gapuchin, crillos, Mestizos 
or Indians. Although the Indians are the largest racial group in Mexico, 
little has been done to aid them materially. They need concrete help 
and not mere promises. For them it will remain the land of manana 
for a long time yet. As for myself, I enjoyed my visit to picturesque 
Mexico immensely, but was also very glad and relieved to get back home 
to the familiar pace.of life in a Hutterite colony. 


Who says they can’t raise any grain or wheat in Mexico? Here some of the Hutterite 
delegates with some of their Mexican hosts stand in a field of grain, in the Yaqui 
Valley, Sonora. 


This is a field of flax in the Yaqui Valley of the State of Sonora. Of course, it is al! 
under irrigation.’ The flax is in blossom. They were also there when it was harvested; 
it was an excellent yield and a good sample. 


In the plains of Old Mexico. Here you see Hutterites and Mexicans. Some wealthy 
Mexicans own several large ranches. 


ss 


Here they are seen in Sonora, Mexico, at an irrigation project. The wells and pumps 
can supply a tremendous supply of water. The author is seen talking with the owner 
of this great project. 


Many of the homes in 
Mexico are made _ from 
clay bricks. After they 
have been sun-cured they 
stand a lot of punish- 
ment. Sometimes the 
house is plastered both 
inside and outside. 


Hutterites trying’ their 
skill with a hand-plow. In 
many places horses still 
provide the motive power. 
Sometimes a mule and an 
ox were hitched together. 


Inspecting and testing the 
soil, on the way out to 
the Mennonites. It wasn’t 
.too encouraging. Many 
comments were expressed. 


At right, cooling off. 


Some wells were running 

dry, and we saw both the 

engines and pumps broken 
down. 


At left, rediscussing the 
land and making a final 


decision. 


Water is only where you 

can find it. In Mexico 

they have many such 

pumping stations deliver- 

ing tons of water per 
minute. 
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XVII. THE IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY 


HROUGH the centuries Hutterites have made their livelihood by 
manual labor, and in this respect they still follow the footsteps of 
their forefathers. In the early days of the movement, the first thing a 
new convert had to learn was some honest trade at which he could make 
his living, and also provide for those who were unable to work. Even the 
priests who joined the true church learned to labor and work, even as 
Paul did on his missionary journeys. The first converts were from many 
walks of life, and generally speaking, were permitted to practice their 
trades and professions in the colonies. A few jobs such as innkeeping 
were not permitted, but any honest endeavor was encouraged. ‘Those 
early colonies had skilled professionals doing varied tasks, as well as 
scribes and scholars as we can see by the books which have been handed 
down to us and which have been found in libraries and archives. 


As mentioned in an earlier chapter, they were professionals in the 
making of ceramics and pottery of all kinds. These items of glass work 
they made for the lords as well as for themselves. They also were cob- 
blers, carpenters, masons, and blacksmiths. They made cutlery as well 
during their stay in Moravia, but this was abandoned and forgotten 
once they began to move from place to place. Had they wished to fight 
for their rights, they could have made the finest swords from the best 
steel, but they were Christians, and it never occurred to them to murder 
their fellowmen even when their fellowmen were murdering and abusing 


them. Rather they trusted in God who says that vengeance belongs to 
Him. 


We might mention some other trades which they practiced at that 
time. There were millers and tanners, tailors, bakers, weavers, teachers, 
physicians, barbers, basket-makers, stockmen and gardeners. In all these 
tasks they must have excelled for the rich lords preferred Hutterites on 
their estates, even when the religious clergy was hunting them down like 
animals. Those lords who sheltered the Hutterites enjoyed economic 
and spiritual prosperity, for often the lord would send his children to 
the Hutterite school to learn the Bible and a useful trade, instead of 
sending them to the established schools where they learned myths, idle- 
ness and corruption. But eventually the clergy of Europe combined in a 
concerted effort, and brought such pressure to bear on the rich and 
powerful lords of the Empire, that they were forced to send away the 
Hutterites who had enriched them. The plunderers greedily divided 
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what they had stolen, but as they did not know how to work themselves 
they were soon destitute again, looking for new plunder. 


We look back upon those days with some regrets at their passing, 
although they were times of terrible persecution of our people. The 
Catholics and the Protestants united to maim and torture and slay the 
Christians, committing such inhuman atrocities that it cannot be told 
without trembling. But in the midst of this persecution the Church of 
God triumphed, and there was a spirit of peace and surrender. It is true 
that a few fell away, and were welcomed heartily by the state churches 
as soon as they slipped back into their old life of sin, but these apostates 
were very few in number, and nearly always such men as would not 
want to work for their daily bread, but thought some other man should 
work for them. Also many times, when the authorities had killed all 
the men in a commune and forcibly converted the women after de- 
grading them shamefully, the women passed the knowledge of the true 
faith on to their children so that it survives to this day in those lands 
where the Hutterites once dwelt. The dragon raged against us, working 
through his children, the offspring of Pilate and Herod, but murder and 
torture and brutality did not erase the true faith from Europe. In the 
times of greatest persecution the finest hymns were written which are 
still sung today in the colonies, and many epistles which are read in 
church today were written in foul dungeons where the faithful dragged 
out their lives, while in the castles above ground the professors and 
clergy were feeding sumptuously and living delicately upon the fine 
things of the earth. Through all this the Hutterites never took revenge, 
for they are assured that God saw all this and will repay evil men for 
their cruelties. No wonder the popular churches today don’t want to 
hear about the coming of Christ or judgement before God. No wonder 
they teach their children the evolution myth. They have to in order to 
explain their bestiality in the past. They even tell their children that 
all men were barbarous and uncivilized in the middle ages and that 
explains the persecutions. But those are poor lies indeed. Even the 
heathens and the pagan Turks did not mistreat maidens as the so-called 
Christians of Europe did. Civilization was well advanced in Europe at 
that time, but Satan’s children had no part of it, and when they acquired 
civil power, they showed their true spirit by maiming and torturing right 
and left, and then making each other saints on top of it. God saw all 
this and he will repay, let the false professors tremble! 

But the fiery furnace of affliction purified our faith, and those who 
remained sang songs of peace and joy in the midst of it all. Strangely 
enough, when they escaped the persecutions, and began to prosper, the 
spirit of love and sacrifice grew dim, and pride and worldliness set in. 
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We read that twice the community of goods was abandoned in Europe 
due to a spiritual decline. In these days it behooves us to inquire into 
the reasons for this. It is not new machinery and modern cars and farm- 
ing methods which causes the spiritual decline which we see in America, 
but security and freedom from the hatreds of the outside world. Some- 
times one forgets in his business dealings with the world amid all the 
smiles and handshakes that we are still pilgrims and strangers in this 
world. But let some little thing of the faith come up, and then we see 
who our friends are, and they are mighty few indeed. 


Indeed we must look into the question of what effect all these mod- 
ern contrivances have upon communal life. First of all, we must say 
that we have slowly and gradually accepted most of the amenities of 
modern life, and practically all the machinery and equipment which 
technology offers today. Electricity has come to stay, and with it have 
come many appliances which have changed the conditions of colony 
life just as much as they have changed the conditions of life on farms 
in general. Everything can now be done at the push of a button, in half 
the time or less that was formerly required. We would like to say that 
people use their extra leisure time in reading and studying, feeding the 
mind and the spirit, but unfortunately as the psychologists have long 
since found out, extra leisure time seems to bring more bad than good. 
Most people simply don’t know what to do with the leisure time they 
have. In the world carousing and drunkenness and crime are increasing 
rapidly, while in the colonies we see a restlessness and longing to be 
like the rest of the world. If our young people would take advantage 
of the great blessing of electricity and use the lights to read the history 
of our past struggles, they would be inspired to resume the missionary 
life of four centuries ago. Many of them hardly read a book from one 
year to the next. They hardly know the reasons for our faith, or if they 
do, by rote only and not through understanding. As the old proverb 
says, “Good times have never yet made good Christians.” 


We can still remember when tractors came into being, and then 
combines and other large machinery for every phase of farming opera- 
tions. It may be that the large machinery has something to do with the 
communal spirit. When four men are loading hay with pitch forks there 
is a camaraderie which makes the labor light. The oldtimers sometimes 
sang hymns at work, and often talked about the Bible and the promises 
of God. Well nowadays one man is out in the field with a big machine, 
and he gets a feeling of power and advancement, and he may laugh at 
the old timers who plowed with oxen and wonder why they were so 
dumb as to do that. Who knows his mind may even entertain the 
thought of being a big independent farmer himself, for with such ma- 
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chines one man can do the work of twenty or a hundred! It is well known 
that when the rigors of life are removed, men do not move closer to 
God, but away from Him, and this is true within a colony as well as 
for people outside. 


Still we cannot imagine ourselves going back to the days of the 
horse and buggy. On the modern super-highways it would be impossible 
to drive with a horse and buggy, or deliver grain and other produce 
with a team. It would be a hazard to motorized traffic and to oneself. 
So we have trucks and station wagons for the delivery of produce, and 
we can now count our toll of dead along the highways, and at the rail- 
road crossings. The travel craze has afflicted us as well as others. When 
there is a funeral or a wedding, everybody from far and wide finds out 
that he is in some way related to the person being buried or married, 
and truckloads of people travel to distant colonies for these occasions. 
The elders say that we have to let the young mix more in the daytime 
to remove the hazards of having them sneak out at night. We find our- 
selves becoming more liberal all the time. We say we have to do this 
or that to keep the young ones on the farms, but it is a question if we 
are succeeding. 


Large machines and cars have caused their share of tragedies, but 
we must train the young for these things, as obviously we are not going 
to return to the last century, and could not even if we wanted to. 
Strangers ask why the women wear black dresses in front of modern 
stainless steel equipment from one end of the kitchens to the other. 
Well the women are starting to wear all the colors of the rainbow, and 
while many people say that what you wear does not matter, history and 
experience have shown us clearly that these are the first symptoms of 
spiritual decline. The modern zeitgeist or weltgeist whatever you want 
to call it, has affected our young people as well as those outside. 


Not only has farming become a large scale enterprise, but the 
methods of agricultural production have become so scientific that our 
farm managers must stay in the forefront of new technical discoveries. 
Some farms have up to ten thousand laying hens, and this requires an 
assembly-line production schedule for feeding, gathering, candling, etc. 
Large trucks from the city come right to the candling station and load 
up, or perhaps aeroplanes headed straight for Alaska may load up with 
eges. All of this makes us very proud of our reputation as the nation’s 
top farmers, but somehow or other the commercial contact with the 
world has its undesired repercussions. Actually we have not been affected 
too much yet, but the danger signs are up. Some of the young people 
are not satisfied with the quiet life on a colony. 


In the wide open fields the tractor can drag a tremendous load. Here the field is rod- 
weeded before the seed is planted. Hutterites contribute to the economy of the nation. 
Their livelihood depends on farming and stock-raising. 


The equipment to apply the fertilizer is leased, and here they are ready to go. The 
tanks contain liquid nitrogen compounds which are injected into the soil. Fertilizing 
will increase the yield 5 to 10 bushels to the acre. 


a 


This barn is fully automated and the laying birds are kept in cages. This is a window- 
less barn and artificial lights are used ele day and part of the night. Eggs are gathered 
requently. 


After eggs are gathered they are immediately stored in refrigerated rooms for a day or 
so before they are graded. Here they are stored on plastic flats which are used for 
gathering purposes only. Y 


The ‘‘replacement stock’”’ is raised in big, modern, fully equipped barns. These barns 
are equipped with automatic feeding and wate apparatus where mortality is just 
about nil. 


Broiler and replacement 

stock chickens are raised 

by the thousands. With 

today’s technical ways 

there is hardly any mor- 
tality. 


Here baby chicks are un- 
loaded from a plane at the 
airport. The _  Hutterite 
colonies raise them by the 
thousands all year round 
for both fryer and egg 
production. Author with 
beard and dark glasses, 
and some of his students. 
watch the unloading. 


—Photo by The Leth- 
bridge Herald, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. 


Modern milking plant at the Washing- 
ton Hutterite colony. Operated accord- 
ing to sanitation rules of the State. 
Every cow’s milk is weighed, and the 
feed is fed automatically according to 
the amount of milk the cow produces. 


Getting ready for the field. Before 
harvest, all equipment is checked and 
put into repair order, Here the field 
supervisor puts the finishing touch to 
the combine. 


Getting unloaded in 
a hurry, and ready 
to go again. This 
driver enjoys the 
shade. 
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The impact of technology on our way of life has been considerable, 
but still we have held to the old ways which have been proved the best 
by past experience. A person born and raised in a colony can go through 
life without any of the stresses or tensions which bother people outside. 
All his physical comforts and needs are met, and he need not fear for 
tomorrow, at least as an individual, for should he be unable to earn his 
living, others will provide, for it is all one organic unit going on from 
generation to generation without stopping. Machines are bigger and 
we raise five thousand ducks instead of twenty, but the human heart 
is still the same. The basic education of the past is still needed today. 
All this modern talk about adjusting and adapting the gospel for mod- 
ern man is shallow nonsense. It does not require any more adjusting 
than it did two thousand years ago. For some people it needed adjusting 
then, and they even twisted it to make it palatable to themselves. What 
was needed then and is still needed now is to adjust and adapt the 
human heart to the claims of the gospel. 


He that will have the one cannot have the other! Either we take 
this world with all it offers, including trouble, mental stress, sorrow, 
and death at the end; or else we take a better way, but if we choose 
the second, we must forget about attaining the first. A man cannot serve 
God and Mammon at the same time, but when things go well, people 
always forget this rule. Many people also think that modern technology 
has created new problems which were not there before. Of course it 
has intensified the pace of life, but it has not created any essentially 
new temptations at all. The major cause of the startling increase in 
crime in America is not the invention of the motor car or super-highways 
or drive-ins, but a secular and godless education which robs young 
people of all sense of personal integrity and individual responsibility. 
Obviously God wants us to share all the blessings of technology and 
advanced science, for all of these things were inherent in the nature 
of this world from the very beginning. But along with the blessings 
comes increased responsibility. And yet at the very moment of history 
when the technicians have placed dangerous tools and weapons in our 
hands, the educators have fallen flat on their faces, and have dished out 
a destructive dose of mythological nonsense which robs people of the 
very sense of moral responsibility which they need to cope with the 
present difficult situation in the world and at home. 


This situation is also not new to us. Our founding fathers instituted 
Hutterite schools mostly because the education obtainable in the world 
was worse than nothing. At least a man with no education had nothing 
in his head but was able to do a day’s work, while the worldly educated 
had their heads full of fables and were unwilling to work. It is still 
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much the same today. At that time we had to teach converts to labor 
with their hands, as Paul admonishes us, and also to teach them responsi- 
bility, for the practice of selling indulgences had undermined morality 
to such an extent that it was a universal disgrace. Today we have to 
teach people to work, for on radio and television the young are able to 
see imaginary lives of people who never do a lick of work from day to 
day and yet live in houses like castles, and dress like princes. This pic- 
tured life of idleness seems so attractive to human nature, and it is hard 
to convince young people that it is the cesspool of all iniquity, and that 
the glamorous stars which they see on the screen commit suicide more 
often, take dope more often, divorce more often, die of incurable diseases 
more often, than people who work for a living, even by the sweat of their 
brow eating their bread! 


Nowadays the popular churches do not exactly sell indulgences, 
but they have the same thing in their theory of evolution. This idea 
absolves them of all past guilt and future bestialities. They are on the 
upward trail, no matter how low an individual or a nation may sink. 
They speak of things getting better all the time while crime increases, 
the consumption of narcotics is getting out of hand, violence runs ram- 
pant in the streets, juvenile gangs beat up old people just for kicks, and 
divorces make a mockery of marriage! It has truly been said that experi- 
ence beats in vain upon the head of a congenital liberal. 


Meanwhile everybody pleads not guilty. Parents say they cannot 
control their children. With the theories of education and human nature 
which they have absorbed it is no wonder! Universities say their business 
is not to teach morality but impart information, as if there is any sense 
in doing the second without the first. The churches are so far bemired 
in their private mythologies that they do not even sense any danger. 
While politicians and crime enforcement officers plead with Americans 
to stop the disaster binge, the churchmen smugly preach to the well-off 
middle class which feels secure in the affluent society. They will preach 
peace and safety until the day that God pours out judgement upon the 
nations. The ministers deny the Bible, but every Sunday morning they 
are fulfilling Bible prophecy to the letter! 


It is in such a society that Hutterites find themselves, little islands 
to be sure, but not completely insulated from the world anymore, because 
of modern transportation and communication. In this crisis, as in every 
crisis of the past, our mainstay must be the Word of God which is un- 
changing in a world of change, and as true and valid today as when 
God inspired the prophets to write the words. This is the true and 
effective education of modern times. 
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XVIHI. COMMUNITY LIFE IN GENERAL 


HE LIFE of a member of a Hutterite community cannot be com- 

pared with the life of an ordinary citizen of the country who carries 
the whole responsibility of his affairs himself. Since the community is 
an assembly of many, the burdens are also put on the shoulders of many, 
as both abilities and needs are shared. On a one-for-all and all-for-one 
basis there is never a lack of organic unity and responsibility. The simi- 
larity of spirit and mind creates a united force for purposeful activity. 
The commune is a single organism, consisting of one body and having 
one spirit and one heart. 


The spirit that rules is common to all. It cannot show a lack of 
concern under any circumstances. On the other hand, if a responsible 
member turns sick during the night or is otherwise unable to discharge 
his duties, he does not need to worry at all, as other members can step 
into place at once, even if they are taken from some other department. 
Some positions could not be left vacant even for a day, lest the whole 
colony be affected. In such circumstances no selfish desire or jealousy 
can reign in any heart, for this would undermine the organic whole. 
Brotherly love and the uniting spirit of working together help to make 
the commune function. To an extent, salvation is expected from work, 
for the spirit of brotherly labor is free from all selfish desires and 
motives. As all the members are brought up together from childhood 
in such an environment and atmosphere, it creates in their minds the 
assurance that whatever they do for their fellows is in reality also done 
for themselves. Thus they find joy in their creative labor from which 
they profit. Here no laborer works for a landlord, but every man works 
for his fellows and for himself, and as the labor is shared, so also are 
the fruits of it divided unto every man according to his need. 


Long experience has shown us that as long as there is internal unity 
and harmony, spiritual and economic success are assured. Of course life 
is not always a path of roses, and we must sometimes contend with tribu- 
lations, but even this is lightened as we share one another’s burdens! 
Trouble sometimes strikes individuals or families. While some seem to go 
through life without any serious misfortunes, others are tempted and 
tried from childhood until death. Yet the tempted are admonished not 
to despair, for the tide of the wild waves may turn. There is also the 
consolation of having the brethren near by. Yet every man must bear 
some tribulations alone. One of our sermons admonishes: Mit trawrigen 
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Herzen frohlich sein, ist eine schéne Kunst, aber schwere Pein. (Being 
joyous with a sad heart is a nice performance, but a burdensome pain.) 


However, all things in this world are temporal and come to an end, 
including pain and sorrow. The promises of God come with the bur- 
dens. As we comfort each other in affliction, we cast all our cares upon 
God. We must not despair, for we cannot leave this world. Also we 
know that He will not tempt us above what we are able to bear, though 
every day brings its new burden. Leiden wahrt nicht immer; Ungeduld 
macht’s schlimmer. The daily activity in a colony is a routine which 
takes shape as a spontaneous movement of every member fulfilling his 
assigned task. Every man is assigned a task according to his ability and 
inclination, and is expected to perform his duty with a willing and 
sincere spirit. Inasmuch as the man derives joy from his work, it builds 
his character for the future, and contributes to the well-being of the 
whole colony. 


From his youth, the child in a Hutterite colony is trained to per- 
form his duties in a spirit of voluntary submission to the needs of the 
organic unit. This unconditional surrender in all its phases leaves no 
room for the innate self-will and personal desires. Guided by one spirit, 
the members of a colony will achieve a uniform goal, even security 
in their salvation. 

Economically the same security is also guaranteed to all members, 
whether young or old, disabled, widowed, or as the case may be. What 
the future has in store for one will be shared by all. The group consists 
of single persons, orphans, widows, families, and children of families. 
The needs of all are supplied from one common purse, and of course 
the income from the labor of the able-bodied men also goes into one 
common purse. There is no monetary transaction within the colony. 
Nothing need be bought. The needy are supplied without charge. In 
as far as the colony is able to supply everyone’s needs, no communicant 
lacks anything. 

There are no employers and employees, as far as the economic 
order goes. Of course the younger men are under the supervision of the 
field manager. Not only is the work in a colony evenly divided according 
to ability, but other duties and privileges are also divided. Misfortunes 
such as sickness or accidents are met in the ordinary course of duty, 
and the disabled person need have no care for his own welfare or that 
of his family. 

Yet the individual has considerable freedom and spare time. There 
are group entertainments, discussions of various subjects, meetings and 
gatherings. But there are also religious meetings in the home, reading, 
writing, time with guests and various other engagements in which the 


This crew are stripping or 
slicing feathers, Federscn- 
leissen. This is strictly a 
job for women and girls 
only. They company to- 
gether, gossip and sing a 
lot at it, and spend long 
evenings at it as it is a 
slow job. 


Almost every Hutterian 
colony has a ‘‘duck pond’’ 
or a ‘“‘goose pond.’’ The 
birds are used for food, 
or sold to nearby mar- 
kets, and the feathers are 
used for pillows and 
feather beds, 
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members are involved besides the strictly communal activities. In these 
a member may participate according to his inclination, as he sees fit 
and derives benefit therefrom. Thus there is actually a good deal of 
free enterprise within a colony, and room for personal initiative and 
growth. 

We shall now proceed to discuss certain factors to see how communal 
life affects them or is affected by them. First of all, we are all subject 
to sickness on occasion, some more so than others. Long before prepaid 
medical care was even thought of by the world at large, we had this 
feature built into our communal system. Nowadays we contribute to 
state health schemes wherever they are in operation, as we are now 
beginning to use the services of doctors and hospitals more widely. We 
engage colony doctors whom we consult regularly. Many times a patient 
may even be advised to visit the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, or the Health 
Resort at Excelsior Springs, Missouri. Even surgery is becoming an 
only too common practice nowadays, as the old fear of worldly doctors 
is gone. 

In the old days speaking of someone’s operation was tantamount 
to speaking of his funeral which would surely follow. I can still remem- 
ber as a young boy having blood poison in my hand. All the women 
were talking of me dying so young, and had me so scared that I saw 
my own funeral. A crazy old nurse stuck my hand in boiling water a 
few times, from which I nearly died. My hand was scalded, but the 
blood poison disappeared. People were much tougher in the old days 
and survived many ailments which would kill them today. Especially 
during the first years in America we got along entirely without doctors, 
as the Hutterites had lost their medical books and doctors when they 
migrated to the Ukraine. In their place they picked up a few ridiculous 
Russian superstitions which still survive. 


But all in all, the mental security which a Hutterite has when he 
falls ill, helps his recovery. If one of our members is in a hospital, we 
visit him regularly, as sick people often have a longing to see their 
friends for a few minutes. It gives them comfort and relief which no 
doctor or medicine could provide. They refresh each other in the spirit, 
and pray for the patient not to despair, as God is still in heaven and 
cares for His own. Prayers are said for the sick if they are in pain and 
agony, and in the last hours before their departure from this world. 

As mentioned before, the Hutterites at one time had wonderful 
doctors and advanced medical books. One of these is presently on display 
at the University of Alberta. But when the 70,000 members were cut 
down to 70 by persecution, and they fled eastward, these books were 
nearly all lost. Only recently have they turned up in the archives of 
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European universities. In Russia our people began to neglect education, 
and gradually barbarous superstitions replaced knowledge. I shall 
mention only a few of these which survived in America in the early 
days. It is not certain whether any of these actually had any curative 
value, but some of these practices might have actually done some good, 
while others were worse than useless, and possibly harmful. 


The immigrants who came to America 90 years ago did not even 
seem to be aware of our once great medical tradition, and other people 
brought our own ancient manuscripts to us, much to our own surprise. 
Some of the things practiced by the Russian emigrants would remind 
you of darkest Africa, so poor and uncultured had they become as a result 
of neglecting their former high principles and abandoning the com- 
munal life. 

When I had a sore throat, grandma would tell me to take a woollen 
sock which I had worn during the day and wrap it around my throat 
while it was still moist and warm. My little brother on the Schlafbank 
(convertible chesterfield bed) complained about the smell, and slept with 
his head at my feet, but when my toe poked him in the eye he crept 
into our parents’ bed. In the morning the medicated sock was on the 
floor and my cold none the better. If someone had warts on his hands, 
he was told to wash them in urine in the cow barn. I do not remember 
that this ever worked, but superstitions die hard. 


Another home-made remedy that was applied and very reliable in 
those days was a mixture of flour and honey. That medication was used 


when the baby was very unruly, for there was a suspicion the baby had 
blackheads or pimples. 


I have often seen mother or grandma rub the small sibling with 
this medication and if blackheads were present they would soon stick 
out like needles all over the body. 


A baby’s skin is tender and should not be subjected to strong medi- 
cations which were few in my days, and Johnson’s baby oils and powders 
had not been invented those days I suppose. At least they were not 
applied on me, so I have quite often seen grandmother use her saliva 
as medication. She told me when I curiously inquired why she used her 
saliva, that this was better than medicine and that the baby’s skin was 
so tender that it could not stand strong medication. Well, maybe after 
all, it did make strong backs. 


In other occasions when a baby was crying a lot they would show 
it to the Hutterite chiropractor or family nurse. They would work on 
its neck or back, also rub it soft with their saliva and locate the disloca- 
tion, as they called it and correct it. The baby was soon handed back 
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to its mother, overhauled and in tip-top shape. And sure enough, the 
baby would not cry any more. 

Another sure cure was the bread plaster. When someone had a 
sore foot, arm or hand, grandma would. chew a piece of bread, medicate 
it well with saliva, spread it on clean cotton cloth and place it on the 
sore. When this poultice dried on the sore, presto, it was healed! I guess 
it depended on how much faith one had, but at least this was a reason- 
able cure since saliva had great antiseptic properties. Sometimes these 
plasters were made out of figs or flax, and these medical agents undoubt- 
edly had some curative value for specific ills. 


A person with an object in his eye would have the eyelid raised 
three times and then spit. The obstacle was supposed to fall out. Hic- 
cups were thought to be caused by someone thinking of you. If one 
could not think of that person, a little sugar in water would help. If 
that failed, a little mustard taken with a teaspoon was supposed to help. 
If a member of a family had an earache, someone would blow warm 
smoke into his ear. There were many other similar treatments which 
must be considered a disgrace to a people who only a hundred years 
before had been in the forefront of European medicine! 


Some of the more useful treatments included medicated steam 
baths, and homemade salves or ointments made from figs, flax, prunes, 
oils and what not. I can verify that some of them were good, and obvi- 
ously had antiseptic or other values. My grandpa made such a concoc- 
tion and it would extract pus and stop infection and inflammation 
very rapidly, although it was painful. 

Apart from medical superstitions, they had picked up a good many 
fantasies in their travels and revived a few which they had once known 
but discarded when they joined the Church. For instance, they say some- 
one will die if an owl hoots in the night. Most likely someone some- 
where in a colony will die shortly of course, and this seems to perpetuate 
the belief. If you see deceased friends or relatives in a dream it will 
rain or snow. If there is much snow on the ground at Christmastime 
with bright moonlight, a prosperous grain crop and full granaries are 
assured. Otherwise, a poor crop is indicated. If a cat crosses the road in 
front of you, it is a bad omen. If a lady’s apron is caught in a door, 
it signifies that she will hear news that very day. If a deceased person 
lies over Sunday in the morgue, someone else of near kin will soon die. 
When the groundhog emerges from his hibernation on February 2, 
if he sees his own shadow he will return to his hole for six weeks and 
spring will wait for him. When March comes in like a lion he will go 
out like a lamb. Friday is supposed to be a bad day to start things. Plant- 
ing crops by the waning and waxing of the moon affects the yield. Of 
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course, many of these last mentioned superstitions were picked up in 
America and are shared by quite a few people. The Hutterites have a 
saying that he who has no superstitions has no true faith either. 


The modern trend has affected the colonies more than we would 
care to admit in some phases of our communal lives. Technological 
devices are bought for the sake of convenience or economy or efficiency, 
but with these modern technological advances faith in God is set aside, 
and it seems that advances in communication and automation are 
followed by swift moral ruination, as all these inventions foster self- 
reliance and a forgetting of God. 


The fast pace of modern life and the intensified struggle for exist- 
ence do not seem to allow time for seeking and finding God. The coming 
generation is putting its trust in technology, and thus becoming a prey 
to communist ideas, which would mean the end of the western world. 
It is hard to convince people of this, but we pray that mankind may 
realize that the brakes must be put on technical progress, especially in 
the realm of carnal warfare, while the human heart remains as it is. 
In this way there is still hope that we could inhabit this planet for gen- 
erations to come. But even religion has been modernized, and the wor- 
ship of God in the popular churches leads men away from God instead 
of to Him. The young generation has such means of communication and 
transportation at its disposal that there is no time for God and medi- 
tative thought. On the other hand, crime is increasing so steadily that 
national leaders are becoming alarmed at the rise of a conscienceless 
young generation, mentally and spiritually starved, resorting to grim 
violence at the least excuse. The only hope is that the home, the church 
and the school will unite to direct the young people, but only too often 
all three teach the very lies which brought about the crime and violence 
in the first place. Unless the Bible and its instructions become as im- 
portant to us as our daily bread, our civilization is doomed. Man cannot 
live without the Word of God. 


However, we do not say that being old-fashioned will bring salva- 
tion. In the field of economics and agriculture, Hutterites are in the 
forefront of modernization. The ox and the horse and the steam engine 
have given place to powerful diesels. The sound of the blacksmith’s 
hammer on the anvil has been replaced by the whine of heavy duty 
electric welders. Why, the young people in the colonies cannot even 
hitch a horse to a wagon anymore. 

The first innovations were reluctantly accepted. Rubber tired 
tractors were introduced quite late. The first colony that installed a 
telephone had to remove it again as this was construed as being con- 
nected to the world too closely. And even today there are still some 
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colonies without telephones. It took some years before the big kitchen 
bell was allowed. Previously a large triangular piece of steel or the disc 
of a plow was used to sound the dinner call. All the colonies have bells 
now and some even have sirens. Then along came electricity. A few 
old timers were sure that this great power was ignited from hell, and 
we could never have it. They warned that once we would accept elec- 
tricity we would find it uncontrollable. Well, they were dead right! But 
we would not care to live without it now. It gives us the comforts and 
all the conveniences of the city. The younger people finally convinced 
the older ones that we had to have it, and so it came with all] its labor 
saving uses. Then farm trucks came along, and at first it was voted that 
anyone buying a truck would be banned from the group, but eventually 
some colonies bought trucks out of necessity, as with the coming of 
tractors the horse population had declined and trucks were really needed. 
This buying of trucks has changed our relation to the outside. Then 
came station wagons, again for convenience. The only thing we don’t 
have yet is cars. 

The conditions of life in America have forced these things upon 
us even as they have been forced upon society as a whole. The long 
distances between colonies and between a colony and the nearest market 
made trucks necessary. But once you have light trucks around the place, 
it is hard to keep the boys away from town! Then we have modern 
furniture, and pride and haughtiness are well fostered by floor coverings 
in the homes. At the present time only one color of linoleum is permitted 
in all the homes of a colony. But then polishers are needed. Poor Moses, 
the children of Israel begged him until he submitted; and so the boss 
must needs go to town for a floor polisher. 


With electricity, trucks and station wagons, would the elders be 
able to hold the young men on the farms? Some of the older people 
said that this was the only way they could be held, as the young people 
were well aware of the outside world anyway, and wanted the modern 
tools and conveniences also. But there is always the problem of where 
to stop. With the acceptance of all the advantages of modern technology, 
the modern Weltgeist (worldspirit) seems to be accepted too. The spirit 
of Christ and the community is concomitantly weakened. 


It is always hard to dampen the ardent spirit of youth, but with 
light trucks and station wagons around the place, the young men will 
find it easy to violate the rules, laws and orders. It is easy to sneak to 
town or to the neighboring colony. At first the young men protested 
that they had to have trucks because it was not safe to drive horses on 
a modern highway. But now they get into their share of accidents, and 
even fatalities. Some have become involved in traffic violations and even 
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spent a night in jail. Our young people, the same as any other, simply 
have to learn that it does not pay to violate the rules. Also we try to 
give them more opportunities for driving during the daytime so that 
they will not be so tempted to drive away at night. But still, after the 
arrangements for better means of transportation, they find themselves 
sometimes making arrangements for a funeral, with the innocent often 
involved. Life seems to have been so much simpler in the days of our 
forefathers, before crime and violence filled the land. Of course the 
elders punish offenders and the law of the land may also take a hand 
when necessary, probably taking away the offender’s operator's license. 


Technology has also entered the dairy and kitchen. The women go 
about their labors under their own rules, as if the men tried to tell them 
how to handle the kitchen they would likely be told to do the dishes 
themselves. If a woman is absent from her task, she gets a substitute to 
take her place. The same applies when rolling dough or buns on Satur- 
day or making dumplings. There are rules for every aspect of the chores 
the women do. They go about their work chattering and gossiping, 
thinking nothing of tasks too hard for a man. After all, Eve ate the fruit 
first, accusing Adam of being a coward anyway! When a Hutterite woman 
reaches the age of 45 or 50 years, she is free of all work. But if they are 
healthy and active they never refuse work, and are willing to help along 
in the kitchen with washing dishes, peeling potatoes, plucking fowls, 
and such other tasks which are still done by hand. And of course they 
instruct the younger women as to their responsibility. Sometimes when 
the talk is mere chatter and worthless speech they may admonish the 
younger ones to remain in the fear of God. Thus the organic life of the 
colony is maintained, as the traditions of the departing generation are 
conveyed to the coming generation by precept and example. 


With the, men it is not so simple, as they are the main body and 
voting power. Their rules and orders have to be more basic and perma- 
nent. The neglect of their rules could lead to some controversial engage- 
ment which would be bad for the whole colony. The men have neither 
the time nor inclination to adjust and readjust and make frequent 
changes in the responsible work positions. Of course changes are made 
when necessary, and men within a department may be moved for the 
benefit of everyone. As with the women, the older men instruct and 
admonish the younger men. Thus the traditions and skills are handed 
down from generation to generation. The main secret is for a man to 
have faith and confidence in his ability to meet the trust placed in him, 
hoping for the promised blessings in faithful labor. The Good Book 
tells us, “Ask thy father, and he will show thee; thy elders, and they will 
tell thee.” 


A pond for 5,000 geese is an important part of the communal scene. The feathers are 

sold for down pillows, and the meat is eaten by the Hutterians or sold to nearby 

markets. The goose and duck department is a trade of its own, and a man is consigned 

to that department. The children often help to herd the geese and ducks during the 

summer. Several big ponds are required for the fowl during the season, In the fall both 

the meat and the feathers go to the commercial market, except what is needed for home 
consumption. 
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For the true Hutterite, the road of self-discipline is the road of 
inner happiness and peace. The individual voluntarily subordinates his 
own interests to the group in all things. It is faith in the future which 
enables a man to make this complete surrender. Work can be done with 
complete love only when it embraces with equal love the whole horizon 
of life. Men are free when they think as free men, and not like slaves 
nor as abject unwilling servants. If freedom, peace and social justice 
are the goals to be reached, a unity of spirit based upon the full sur- 
render of the individual is necessary. The whole structure of spiritual 
brotherhood rests upon a unity of spirit in work and worship. ‘The 
economic community is sustained by the spiritual community, or else 
both collapse as has sometimes happened in the past. Love towards all 
men ought to mean that a man finds joy in living and working for others. 
Full dedication to the task is the sign of true surrender and Christian 
brotherhood. Justice consists not of demands made upon others, nor 
even upon rules of conduct which guarantee it, but of joyful sacrifice 
of all that one has for others. 


The will which has dedicated its resources to the Kingdom of Peace 
will find satisfaction in the community. Self-discipline is the first condi- 
tion that a man who would be free must meet. A man who has mastered 
himself and all the appetites of the flesh and spirit is prepared to set a 
positive example in contrast to preachers of freedom who are themselves 
enslaved. If we want to cast off mammonism and class antagonisms, 
killing in war and on the streets, the lying manners of “polite” society, 
unfaithfulness and the misuse of human life, we must demonstrate a 
new and radically different alternative in place of the prevailing cor- 
ruption around us. Our lives and testimony must be a perfect example 
of the advantages of communal life, and our economic and spiritual 
affairs must be geared to provide this witness to the outside world. 


Every advantage, spiritual and temporal, may accrue to the com- 
munity when all the members are guided by one spirit and love for 
each other. In this spiritual bond of unity there is great strength, and 
only this display of inner strength is ever going to convince the outside 
world that the peace and happiness which they are seeking in lawless- 
ness is to be found only in surrender. The individual Hutterite is not 
ashamed to bear his testimony before the world, even as a peculiar 
people. Separated from the unbridled license of the world, the communi- 
cant of the Brotherhood finds satisfaction and joy in accepting the rules 
and traditions of the Church, as if commanded by a high order, and he 
feels that to transgress these is to transgress the commandments of the 
saints. 
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Thus the beard is a symbol with religious significance, suggesting 
both separation from the customs of the world, and high authority 
inasmuch as it represents manliness. The dress is simple, and uniform, 
and this is once again of dual significance, showing separation and 
authority as that of an army whose leader is Christ. Even the food they 
eat is eaten in common, that no man might have cause for grievance. 
All these things combine to produce a uniformity and harmony of spirit. 


The things which are forbidden are well known to all, and ignorance 
is definitely not an excuse within a colony. No devout member can lower 
his own standards, for he knows this will invite immorality on the part 
of the young. Thus the Word of God is daily preached, and church 
activities further strengthen the bond of unity between Brethren. The 
many laws and ordinances are among the oldest creations of the com- 
munes, and are in many ways unique documents, as they outline the 
process of the longest continuous experiment in communal living this 
world has seen. The founders saw that strictness and austerity were 
necessary and that no serious deviation from the “narrow path” could 
be allowed. While the general cultural pattern varies little from group 
to group, there are of course important variations in the emotional 
relationships between members, even between parents and children. 
It must be remembered too that the Hutterite nuclear family performs 
fewer general functions than is general in American society, as even 
meals are eaten communally, and of course the daily church services 
require a wider social interaction. However, there is a strong emphasis 
on kinship ties in all social relations. 


Finally, after thousands of descriptive words have been written, 
and pictures presented, the reader must still imagine what life is like 
in a colony, as the conditions of existence are so different from those 
outside. Even the average Hutterite is hardly concerned with what 
happened before his time. Few are the souls whose zeal for truth is so 
strong that they continue to search into the past and peer into the future 
for the foundations of our faith. For the first part of our stay in America 
we depended upon hearsay from the oldtimers for our history, but at 
last outside scholars have virtually forced us to dig into our own past 
to discover those strong motivations which changed the world of that 
day. As the last of the old timers ‘from Russia are now about to pass 
away forever, we find ourselves forced to look back into our manuscripts 
for the story of the past and our wonderful history. It is doubtful if 
any group ever kept such accurate daily diaries as the Hutterites, as 
reprinted in the Chronicle. Although thousands of our manuscripts 
were burned and destroyed, a few precious ones have survived and 
others are coming to light. Twice the community of goods was aban- 


Here you see how it is 
actually done. It requires 
a lot of patience till they 
are used to it. A mother 
braids a little girl’s hair. 
The child will wear it in 
this fashion until she is 
twelve or thirteen and can 
arrange it herself, by 
imitating the_ style of 
mother and sister. 


In the melon patch. En- 
joying the best. Here the 
author is down on_ his 
Knees sharing it out. How 
about a slice right now! 


Hutterians live well and 
eat heartily. They are al- 
most entirely self-sustain- 
ing when it comes to food. 
Actually only coffee and 
sugar need to be bought 
in the town markets. The 
kitchen crews fill the 
spacious larders with can- 
ned vegetables and fruit. 


“Bringing home the ba- 
con.’’ It seems that this 
young lady will not 
starve. During the season 
the Hutterites have differ- 
ent varieties of meat. 
Here a young ewe has 
just been dressed out for 
mutton. 


‘ Bringing in the har- 
vest — grapes and 
peaches by the 
bushel. They enjoy 
these fruits in the 
State of Washing- 

ton. 


These two Hutterian young women are dressed in the traditional costume: a long- 

sleeved blouse, long, full skirt of cotton print, and the polka dot head-covering. Every 

Saturday enough Zweibach buns are baked to last over the weekend, Once a week, 
bread, cakes and pies are also baked in the large bakery ovens. 


Here they come steaming along, cut- 
ting a tremendous swath into the field. 
It doesn’t take them long to move 
from one field to the other. It is such 
a joy to see them glean the harvest. 
This picture was taken in the WHut- 
terite wheat field in the State of 
Washington. 


—Photo by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Teenage girls learn to use the ancient 
spinning wheel which their grand- 
mothers have used for centuries. This 
is no contest, but during the spinning 
season all women and girls are at it. 
They can do several spools in one day. 


The Wheel-line sprinkling system used 

by the Washington colony to irrigate 

alfalfa is seen below. A small station- 

ary power engine will move the system 

twice a day. The water source is from 

an underground hydrant at one end 
of field. 
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doned, only to be revived with a renewed religious fervor. Through 
all this the record of the past has been kept, and is now being collated 
and organized. 

Even the special characteristics of the groups have survived 
since their inception in Russia about a century ago. The Lehrerleut group 
have paid more attention to education and to good German schools, 
and this is manifest among their more intelligent members. ‘They not 
only have good schools, but also neat homes and colonies. The Dariusleut 
have been literature-minded, and one of their devout elders, the Rev. 
Elias Walter gathered manuscripts and codices from every possible 
source, and from the age of eighteen showed his gift for writing and 
publishing. He became one of our leading historians and spared no time 
or money in collecting, printing and distributing our literature. He 
saw that this was placed in the home of every member of the three 
groups. This gave the Hutterite movement a needed “shot in the arm” 
in America and is one of the reasons for our survival today. In former 
times every member copied songs, epistles and articles by hand, but if 
this had to be done today, only a few would be interested in it. 


The Schmiedleut seem to be able to master German the best of all 
the groups, probably because they have lived for nearly a century near 
the Mennonites in the States and in Manitoba. A slight variation in the 
Tyrolese speech of the three groups is evident. There are even a few 
words distinctive to one or other of the groups which are not under- 
stood by the rest. As mentioned, these include a few Ukrainian words, 
but mostly modified English words. It seems that some Hutterites use 
three or four languages in one sentence without being able to use any 
of them properly. 


In America the three groups have become more culturally diverse, 
even though all the members are of the same faith and ethnic back- 
ground. Some colonies have more technical progress, and of course 
economic conditions enable some colonies to go ahead while others stay 
relatively depressed. Of course, if there is any need, the wealthier colonies 
help the others, but it seems that they are becoming more independent 
of each other. Not so in the infancy of Hutteritism when all the money 
was pooled with the elders and they doled it out as needed. When a 
daughter colony split from a mother colony, they were cared for finan- 
cially until they were self-supporting and occupied as much land or 
property as the mother colony. 


In conclusion, let me quote from Dr. Joseph Eaton, a sociologist 
who wrote as follows after making a study of Hutterites: ““The Hutterites 
themselves do not regard their way of life as Utopian; they view it as 
a narrow path of religious restrictions. It is believed to lead to eternal 
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salvation for those who have the discipline to stay within its boundaries. 
Hutterites live a simple life. They report among their rewards a freedom 
from certain ‘worldly worries’, such as personal finances, family conflicts, 
and social isolation. They claim however, no immunity from a troubled 


soul.”’ 


harvest cucumbers in the colony’s large and extensive 
r garden products go to the market. A man anda 


woman are consigned to this department. 


The women’s ‘‘garden crew’? 
plot. Tons of cucumbers with othe 
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XIX MISSIONS AND LITERATURE 


VER SINCE the Hutterites migrated to the Ukraine, they have not 
been engaged in mission work. It seems that the missionary-minded 
pioneers had all been killed in the persecutions of Central Europe, and 
that small handful of seventy souls which reached the Ukraine had 
enough struggle just to keep going. There was of course also the language 
barrier in a strange land. But in the early days of the Hutterites, they 
were the most mission-minded reformers in Europe, and at all times 
they sent gleaners into the field to reap a harvest of men. The Chronicle 
states that as soon as a brother was appointed to the ministry, he was 
put into Versuchung (trial) by sending him on a mission or two. ‘The 
mission field was extensive, reaching throughout Austria, Moravia, 
Germany and Switzerland. In spite of severe persecution, they lost no 
time in bringing new converts back to the fold. 


Most of the arrests of Hutterites occurred while they were on 
missions, as often traps were laid for them, and they were betrayed and 
snared. Severe persecution would follow, and it sickens one to read of 
the atrocities that were inflicted upon the faithful brethren by Satan’s 
crew. Their enemies were always on their heels, trying to betray and 
capture them. But nevertheless they managed to spread the Gospel, and 
brought the Word of God to the people who had been denied it. Bruder- 
hofs sprang up in many lands, as they obeyed the commission of Christ 
to go out into all the world. 

When a brother went out on a missionary enterprise, his colony had 
no assurance that they would ever see him again. When two brothers 
on a mission parted company, it was often with misgivings that they 
would not see each other again. Many were captured and brought to 
trial, where they proclaimed the Word of God boldly, much to the 
astonishment of their ignorant captors. In confinement and in imprison~ 
ment they wrote many letters, epistles, and songs. They always carried 
a Taschenbuch, or a pocketbook with them which was purposely made 
to collect and record their writings. They would carry sermons, and 
add to them. When in trial and imprisonment, they would compose 
songs, many of which came back to the Church, and are still used today. 
If several brethren were thrown into prison together they would console 
each other with Scripture and singing. When it was possible to locate 
a faithful man, they would send him home to the colony with news, 
and other writings. When possible, the messenger would convey a 
message from the colony back to them. 


Many of these century-old books have been brought along to America. However, many 

others were destroyed by the enemy. Many more are to be found in museums, archives 

and personal libraries in the country of their origin. Other Hutterite manuscripts have 
been discovered in the walls of houses being demolished. 
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Very few of these faithful missionaries died a natural death. Most 
of them died as martyrs for Christ by being burned alive, drowned or 
beheaded. Others were mutilated and mishandled, and some left for 
years in dank, dark dungeons so that when they came to the light of 
day again they could neither see nor walk. Whenever we are tempted to 
make peace with Satan’s smooth emissaries today, we have only to read 
of their deeds in the past to see that their master is not our master for 
Christ enjoins us to peace and compassion, and not murder and brutal- 
ity. Yet in spite of the wholesale slaughter of the brethren, the brother- 
hoods increased in size and in number, as many times when a brother 
sang hymns in the flames or preached to the crowd until the fire sealed 
his testimony, others were moved to accept the Christian faith, and to 
come out from darkness and error. 


Thus many went to their doom singing, praying and preaching, 
that even the executioners were puzzled. Disputing with them from the 
Word of God was vain, for the brethren knew the Scriptures and the 
priests did not. The only thing the executioners could do was to try 
to convert them back to sin! As the priests were ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures, they disputed with the brethren by sword and rack and fire, and 
the executioner’s axe. But this argument did not impress the watching 
crowds, and so the church grew in numbers and power. Some even testi- 
fied that if they had more than one life to offer, they would do so in 
order to convert one soul to Christ and righteousness. Thus the church 
grew by the addition of new proselytes, and not merely by natural 
increase. 

Many of the new converts were strong of heart and spirit, as they 
left behind their former lives in the world, full of sin and lust and 
deception. It was not long before such converts had learned the Scrip- 
tures and were themselves preaching the Word of God. Their changed 
lives bore witness to the power of the Gospel to save men from sin. They 
spoke with power and authority of the Kingdom of God, showing that 
all men must repent, be converted, and turn from the vanity of the 
world and its unrighteousness, from a sinful, vile and wanton life to 
God their Creator. As they saw that God gave His blessing and grace to 
their missionary work they went from place to place with joy, and 
rejoiced when they suffered as they were accounted worthy to share 
tribulation with Christ and the apostles. 

Their work was not done without much tribulation, and the 
shedding of the blood of many righteous saints for the sake of their 
faith and the testimony of Jesus Christ. Continually they sent out mis- 
sionaries to find those who were zealous for the truth and sought to 
amend their lives. Such converts were brought to Moravia by day and 
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by night, in spite of hangman and executioner, and of course many never 
reached the colonies but paid for their faith with their lives on the way 
there. In regard to political boundaries, Claus Felbinger answered a 
lord: “We go not only into this land, but into all lands, as far as our 
language extends. For wherever God opens a door unto us and shows 
us zealous hearts who diligently seek after Him, and have a dislike for the 
ungodly life of the world and desire to do right, to all such places we 
aim to go, and for this we have Scriptural grounds.” 


Even after fleeing and migrating to the Ukraine, they sent delegates 
back to Moravia and Slovakia to try to contact their apostate left-behind 
brethren and encourage them to come to the Ukraine where they were 
able to practice their faith in freedom. They had also heard that the 
former tyrannical rulers were dead, and that the new rulers had 
invited them back again, with the promise of religious liberty to men of 
all faiths. The brethren however placed no trust in such false promises. 
After one expedition back to the old homes, they repeatedly sent breth- 
ren back to the former colony sites, but these efforts were fruitless. 
Those who had been converted back to Rome and to sin were ashamed 
that they had ever been associated with the brethren. Neither were 
they able to recover any of the property which they had left behind 
when they had fled to Hungary and later to Russia. 


Thus it happened that as they could not bring over their former 
brethren, they abandoned the attempt to make new converts in Austria 
altogether. And as for the Ukraine, they were pilgrims and strangers 
in a land whose language they could not understand. Before any thought 
could be given to mission work in the Ukraine, they had to learn the 
language and customs of the people. They often discussed whether the 
Russian people would be subject to conversion, but nothing definite 
ever materialized. Also, it soon came about that the new immigrants 
were the economic masters, and the native Russian peasants were the 
servants. 

The German immigrants from all over the Empire had been gladly 
accepted by the Russian government, and religious freedom was granted 
to all of them, as they were mostly Protestants. They also had the reputa- 
tion of being good agriculturists, and that is what the country needed, 
for its own people were too poor and uneducated to develop their own 
country. 

Almost at the same time as the Hutterites moved into the Ukraine, 
the Mennonites also came to Russia across northern Germany. There 
they flourished and expanded, free at last from the unspeakable horrors 
of the Inquisition in the Lowlands, the parts known as Holland and 
Frisianland. The Spanish butchers had not only killed tens of thousands 
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of Christians, but had maimed others, one of their favorite atrocities 
being cutting off the fingers of people who were guilty of copying God’s 
holy book, so that men might read and know it! It seems though that 
freedom and prosperity had a bad effect, as we shall soon see. 


Mission work came to a standstill, except for proselytizing among 
the Mennonites. Some Mennonite families such as the Deckers, Entz, 
Janzen, etc., joined the colonies by choice. Toward the end of the 
hundred year exile in Russia, quite a few Hutterites had formed the 
Krimmer (Crimean) Mennonite Church, and to this day most of the 
Prairieleut belong to that church. But apart from this interchange 
between the two Anabaptist groups, mission work came to a standstill. 
There is no record that any of the Anabaptist literature of their fore- 
fathers was ever translated into Russian or printed in that language, to 
inform their neighbors what they believed and why they lived as they 
did. Thus they lived in the Ukraine, as islands separated from the 
world, prospering economically, and as they did so, weakening spiritually 
until finally the community of goods was abandoned! Needless to speak 
of mission work then, they required a revival among themselves. ‘The 
same episode occurred in America, where they had to start all over 
again. The new generation born in Russia had forgotten the missionary 
work of their forefathers, and was steadily declining in spiritual and 
mental force. They felt superior to the Russian peasants and did not 
uphold their high educational traditions, so that decline and decay set 
in on every side. 


When the colonies disbanded, individuals took home the books 
and sermons so that it was many years before these were rediscovered, 
and some are still being discovered occasionally. As late as the 1930's 
some independent kinfolk of the Hutterites sold such books to the 
colonies for sheer lack of money. Life was so rigorous and hard in 
America that they did not think of mission work. Also there was again 
the language barrier in the early years. Except for an occasional pamph- 
let in the English language, nothing much has been done. 

One member, upon being approached about the mission work of 
the brave forefathers, said, “I do mission work and preach daily with 
my humble way and walk of life. And if it should seem peculiar and 
strange to someone, and he inquires about it, then I will preach.” Well, 
he was right to a certain extent, but how big was his mission radius, 
and how many were interested in his simple and humble way of life? 
The words of Christ will be fulfilled in regard to such limited mission 
work: “A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country and in 
his own house.” Sometimes in past years the older ministers hitched up 
their single-horse-buggy and drove out to their apostate friends, the 
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Prairieleut, and preached some sharp sermons to them. A few did return 
to the colonies in America, selling all their belongings and laying the 
price at the apostles’ feet. But otherwise in America everyone thinks he 
is already quite a good Christian so that mission work is difficult. 


One time an old Hutterite member sallied west to Oregon on some 
mission with a clergy ticket, although he was no clergyman. When the 
train was delayed at one point, the passengers became bored and wanted 
to know if there was a preacher on the train. When the conductor 
checked the tickets, sure enough, there was one to Mr. Walter, our old 
brother. Having pretended to be a minister, he was practically forced to 
deliver a sermon. When he recounted this incident at home some time 
later, his folks asked him what he had preached. He replied, “Von der 
Liebe’. (I preached about love). And this you can imagine was in a 
bilingual tongue, halb Deutsch und halb Englisch, and if they didn’t 
understand it, he protested that it was not his fault. 


For various reasons the Hutterites never did establish an active 
mission in America. The group was small, they struggled hard to make 
a living, there was the language barrier at first. But also they seemed 
to want to rest from all their bitter persecutions of the past and take 
it easy for a while. Elder Michael Waldner and an assistant did under- 
take the long journey back to the Ukraine to tell their friends about 
America, and even persuaded a few to come. He even paid their fare 
as he felt it was his duty as the last organizer, to inform his former 
brethren of the freedom and opportunity in America. 


Up until the present time, virtually all of our books are written 
in German, and are not very useful in mission work. The German bible 
is used in our services, and this creates another communications barrier, 
even for those members who speak English well. Many of our original 
manuscripts are still scattered all over Central and Eastern Europe, 
with new ones coming to light now and then. The old abodes once 
occupied by the Hutterites, are still occupied and sometimes yield old 
Anabaptist manuscripts. Only in recent years has our history become 
the subject of attention of scholars, and this has had the effect on us 
of making us once more mission-minded. The first large Hutterite 
Chronicle was printed in Austria, and copies placed in many libraries 
throughout Europe. Authors of other denominations have printed books 
and articles about the Hutterites in Europe, obtaining abstracts from 
hand-written codices in libraries. Two hundred years after our emigra- 
tion from Austria, scholars there are at last noticing that we exist. ‘Thus 
others have given us a great deal of free publicity, but still the old time 
missionary zeal seems to be lacking at home. 
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In America, students and professors of sociology have paid us a 
ereat deal of attention, although not primarily for religious reasons. 
But as a result of this interest, many of our books have been translated 
into English to make them readily available to English students, who 
even with high German credits could not read the old Austrian manu- 
scripts, with their flourishing Gothic script. In America the colonies 
had also spread out widely, so that a great many people come into contact 
with the colonies in one way or another. This provides considerable 
opportunity for mission work. However, the ordinary citizen of this 
country hardly bothers to find out why Hutterites live as they do, or 
what their history is, or the basis of their beliefs. Neither do the Hut- 
terites wish to impose their beliefs upon others, unless a man is moved 
by the Word and the Holy Spirit. Not even our own members are forced 
to stay in the colony, as the Lord wants a willing servant. With their 
emphasis on “having fun” most people in America cannot see any sense 
in such a way of life, the “narrow path”, the way of non-violence and 
surrender. Their preachers have obviously told them that they can have 
a good time and please the world, and still inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


One should also mention that although they have not established 
an active mission themselves, they have supported other missions, con- 
tributed to relief funds, shared in clothing collections for war-needy 
persons and families, and made other donations to welfare funds. 


Although Hutterite sermons are delivered in German, strangers 
are welcome, and if a considerable number are present, part of the 
sermon may be in English. Eventually these centuries old sermons will 
be translated into English, not only for the outsider, but also for our 
own youth. Ever more of our literature and history is becoming available 
in English translations. Some of the ministers are actively distributing 
pamphlets in the English language. Some of these are translations from 
German manuscripts, and others are of course, new creations. Our 
articles of faith and the highlights of our historical background are now 
available in English. 

As far as reading material is concerned, anyone really interested can 
become well informed on the Anabaptist and Hutterite movement. 
Books and pamphlets and articles in the learned journals now add up 
to a considerable sum, so that informed scholars in the country know 
quite a bit about our way of life. Our Mennonite friends have devoted 
more time, effort and money than we have to publish English translations 
and historical works. Numerous Mennonite scholars have taken the 
Hutterites as their branch of study at University, and this has resulted 
in much of our material being translated into English, as well as being 
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collated and organized. For this we are of course very grateful. It has 
been mentioned that our Articles of Faith are practically the same as 
those of the Mennonites with the single exception of the Community 
of Goods. The two groups were in contact during the worst years of 
persecution in Europe, lived near each other in Russia, and came to Am- 
erica together. In America the Mennonites integrated more quickly, and 
obtained high education. As soon as they began to publish books and 
magazines of their own, they never failed to make mention of the Hutter- 
ites. The Mennonite Lexicon as well as their modern Encyclopedia 
make references to the Hutterite history and faith. In C. H. Smith’s 
Story of the Mennonites, there is a chapter of 36 pages on various aspects 
of Hutterite life, as well as scattered references throughout the book. At 
the present time a half dozen scholars have chosen the Hutterites as 
the subject of their master’s thesis. Thus our faith is once again after 
two centuries being brought before the world, in the time of the end, 
when sin and violence have gripped the world. 


Penmanship of the forefathers of the 16th century. One wonders where they got the 
good paper and ink from in those days. The books have to be handled very carefully 
as they have seen their days. 


—Photo by Carl Peters 


Books of Anabaptist brethren from Sixteenth Century found in Sobotiste, Czechoslo- 
vakia on March 12, 1961. Found in the wall behind the chimney. Centuries old. 


—Photo by Herman Landsfeld 


Some of the century-old books. The big book to the left is a 16th century Froschauer 
Bible. Note the brass trimmings on the books. This is a custom not used at the present 
time. 


Here displayed is the Grosse Geschichtbuch that the late Elder Elias Walter wrote and 
rewrote three times. This particular copy here was sent to Vienna, Austria in 1920 to 
have it published. 


—Photo by Carl Peters 

This part of the collection of books found in the wall by reconstruction of a home 
on the inside behind the chimney, March, 1961. 

Another photograph of two pages from the books. Sermon Book—Kesselsdorf, 1655, on 


2. Timothy. 
—Photo by Herman Landsfeld 
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XX GROSSPAPA—MY PATRON SAINT 


LL OF us often recall the days that have gone by, when we were 

young, carefree and happy as a lark. Without doubt most of us 
have often thought that if we could live it over again, we would avoid 
this or that, and on the other hand do the right thing here and there, 
where we so easily did the wrong thing. I often think how fortunate 
I was to grow up in such a peaceful environment, so humble and quiet, 
compared to the rush and bustle and strife which youth today has to 
contend with, hardly keeping free from company that is involved with 
all kinds of mischief and crime. Yet on the other hand I think how nice 
it is to have all the conveniences of the push-button age, whereas we 
had to perform all our labor by hand. In any case it is no use to cry 
over spilt milk, for gone are the days when our hearts were young and 
gay. I can still remember singing in school ‘““How dear to my heart are 
the scenes of my childhood”, but it didn’t mean much then. Now all 
we can do is think about those times. 


Happiness filled our lives, and if there was sorrow it was usually 
brought upon us by our own selves. One can hardly relate some of the 
bitter experiences now without giving a humorous touch to the story. 
But such was life, and I suppose that without some mischief in such a 
company of young people, it would have been dull. But sometimes we 
must sigh to the Lord with the Psalmist: ‘Lord, remember not the 
days of our youth.” But I can also well remember that no one ever got 
away with playing a mean trick on someone else, especially on older 
people. I was raised very much in the company of my Grosspapa (grand- 
father), and he seemed to have a special fancy and liking for me. I was 
his favorite. I had only one grandpa, from my father’s side, as my mater- 
nal grandfather had died long before I was born. They say he was a 
very religious man in his young days, and spent most of his time writing 
religious books, so that he even got his name into the Lexicon. 

Grandpa was from the Old Country, and had hardly any educa- 
tion, and as long as I can remember, he always accused us young 
American students of being Dummképf (dumb heads). He couldn't say 
Americans. Sometimes he was so good to me he carried me on his arms, 
and sometimes he was after me with a cudgel. No doubt there was reason 
enough, as I sometimes annoyed or irritated him to anger. Anyway, 
I was his choreboy and always performed his errands. I was used to 
being scolded once in a while, for he also rewarded me when I was 
good. I was even jealous sometimes when he gave the candy that was 
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coming to me to someone else. He always saved his Christmas candies 
for such occasions, although sometimes they were hardly fit to eat. Some- 
times they looked like a piece of coal and I would never eat them that 
way until they were washed. Ieven hadtothrow them away sometimes, 
but this I never told him. Once he admitted himself that the candy 
was impossible to eat, but at the same time he thought I wouldn’t die 
if I did. I became cross and accused him of still having them in his 
pocket from his wedding day in Russia, and protested that they had 
no doubt been through the laundry a hundred times! 


Half a century ago it was useless to tell our parents or Grosspapa 
that the world was round, or that the earth rotated on its axis. Even 
some teachers were still debating the point. When I told grandpa that 
the teacher had told us that the earth was round and rotated on its 
axis, he thought that both the teacher and I were out of our heads. He 
said, “If you Amerukans still study longer in school you will try to tell 
us that the people on the lower side of us walk on their heads.’’ When 
I tried to demonstrate it to him with a ball, he was able to prove that 
those on the lower side or underside would drop off. Naturally it was 
useless to speak of gravity. He just about had me all confused. He tried 
to prove his point from the Bible, where Joshua commanded the sun 
to stand still, and not the earth. He also said that when they crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean it was as flat as a table. I asked him where it ended 
if it was flat, or where one would drop off the end of the ocean. Then 
he would scratch his partially bald head and say, “Go over beyond yon- 
der mountains, there you will find the rock wall where it ends.” And I 
am certain that he meant it. In regard to the earth rotating on its axis, he 
said, ‘““That must be an awfully thick steel axle, and yet a bigger bearing 
it rotates in. Who services those bearings and greases them? They must 
use a lot of axle grease to prevent a ‘hot box’.” He even joked that if 
the service mén there ever let the bearings wear out, then for sure the 
world would end. Grosspapa could never be persuaded that the earth was 
round or that it rotated on its axis. 

Grosspapa was a chicken and duck man, and he even tended the 
geese in most cases. One day he called me to help him stack the bags 
of feathers in the corner of the kitchen to dry. Feathers are very light, 
and I said to Grosspapa, “I wonder how many it takes to make a ton?” 
He said that it would take as many as would reach to the moon. 
Then I thought that it was time to pull his leg, for I really thought that 
I was very clever. So I asked, “Grosspapa, what do you think is heavier, 
a ton of iron or a ton of feathers?’’ He boldly remarked, “You smart 
Amerukans. You think you know it all alone. Everybody knows that a 
ton of iron is heavier than a ton of feathers.” When I asked him how 
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he figured that out, he replied, “Well, can’t you see how many feathers 
you need for a pound, and how small a piece of iron? It would take only 
a wheel cart full of lead to make a ton, but you need a half a wagon 
load of iron to make a whole ton. As for feathers . . .”, Now my head 
was not yet bald, but he had me scratching it, for I was very confused 
again. Of course he was thinking of densities and not of weights. 


One morning Grosspapa came into his chicken barn and found a 
dead chicken on the floor, half eaten up. This had happened on several 
occasions, and he simply threw the dead chickens to the cats. The next 
morning there were two dead chickens, partly eaten up. Entry had been 
made through the small opening where the chickens went in and out. 
It suddenly came to his mind that this was the work of a skunk. First 
thing he went to the barn and walked around it to see if there was not 
a hole under it where a litter of skunks had made their nest. Sure enough, 
he saw where they had burrowed a hole under the barn. Then he came 
to me and said, ‘“‘Paulie (as that is how he used to call me), get your traps 
for there is a den of skunks under my chicken barn, and they have killed 
several chickens already. It is late in the fall and they should have a 
good fur, and we can make a little extra pocket money from the skins.” 
I had already trapped weasels, minks and skunks before, for some extra 
pocket money. I had good traps and knew how to set them for such 
animals. I picked up a good Victor trap and went to the barn with 
grandpa. He showed me the hole and I tried to persuade him to let 
me set the trap, but nothing doing, he wanted to set it himself. He 
planted it well under the barn, whereas I advised him to set it close 
to the outside, so that the animal couldn’t get too far under the barn, 
and be hard to get out. He said he knew better, so it was done his way, 
and the stake was driven into the ground. 


Early the next morning he was there to see if he had had any luck 
with the predator. Sure enough, the chain was taut and something was 
in the trap, as the smell also made it obvious. I was at breakfast with 
the other school children when he rushed in and said, “Paulie, we got 
the skunk. It’s caught in the trap.” I could hardly wait for someone to 
say grace, as that morning it seemed to me everyone ate for a long time. 
After breakfast we kids all hurried down to the chicken barn to Grandpa 
to see how he was contending with his prize. I knew that he was going 
to have trouble getting the animal out of the hole as he had given it too 
much chain. I told him that all he could do was to enlarge the hole 
and pull the skunk out by the foot or tail: However, I kept my distance 
as I knew what to expect any time. Grosspapa was the chief engineer, 
and by enlarging the hole he annoyed the animal until it exposed its 
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rear and drenched the air with perfume. Grandpapa nearly fainted, for 
the smell got in his beard. 

“Ach Jammer und Not,’ he groaned. “What will grandma say? 
Surely I won’t get a kiss now for a month.” 

“What,” I said. “You still kiss grandma? I thought you were too 
old for that. I thought only young couples kiss each other.’ His counten- 
ance appeared bashful and he said, “You smart young Amerukans, wait 
till you get as old as Grosspapa.”’ That was all he said about the incident. 
We caught about seven or eight skunks under the barn, and it was as 
grandpa had said, there was some extra pocket money from the pelts. 


Grosspapa always prayed that the Jiingste Tag (judgement day) 
would soon come. If it won’t come soon, he said, everyone will get those 
funny ideas which Amerukans have, and finally forget about God alto- 
gether. The story books in school will soon put away the Bible, he 
claimed, as some of the teachers were already saying that men had des- 
cended from monkeys. He used to say and lament, “The world is going 
from bad to worse, and what will become of this coming generation 
when they will reach our age? O that the Lord would look from heaven 
and put an end to this wicked world. It surely can’t be long.” 


It so happened that one rainy spring evening he called me to help 
him gather the goose eggs from all the hiding places where the geese 
had laid them. Not all of the geese laid eggs in their shanty nests as they 
were supposed to, and many of them hid their nests and laid their eggs 
there, where it was hard for Grosspapa to find them. I told my cousin 
about it, who was my name sake, but he told me that he had something in 
his pocket which he wished to show me first. I told him that first we 
had to help Grosspapa collect the eggs. In a short time we had nearly 
a pailful but they were awfully dirty. So grandpa got a big laundry tub 
at the shanty a little ways off, with some water to wash the eggs. Then 
he sent us boys home to grandma to get a rag to wash the eggs. On the 
way to the house my cousin showed me what he had in his pocket. It 
was a fire-cracker and I knew at once that he planned to play a joke 
on grandpa. I went and got some laundry rags from grandma, and my 
cousin must have gone home to get some matches. I was soon back with 
Grosspapa, and I said to him, “Grandpa, I think the world will blow 
up today, and the Jiingste Tag will come.” To this he only replied that 
he wished it would. “I pray every day that it would come,” he said. 
“There is nichts gescheids (nothing decent) in this world anyway.” And 
so he went about washing the eggs with the rag in the tub. In the mean- 
time while we were washing the eggs, the little Schurke (mischief-maker) 
came from behind grandpa and lit the firecracker, dropping it right 
behind him. Bang! Doomsday was here and the world had blown up. 
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“This is it,” I said to him. “Gewiss!” he replied, and tried to get up in 
a hurry and run away, instead of waiting for it, and in so doing he got 
overbalanced and jumped right into the tub of eggs, landing on his 
nose. What a mess! The Schurke who had pulled the trick made himself 
scarce, and I ran away too, as grandpa was likely to think that we had 
it all planned. It wasn’t too bad though, for after awhile we returned 
and pretended to look for the hole in the ground from which the 
explosion had come. Grosspapa could never figure that one out. 

I got older by years and experience, and so did Grosspapa. He 
became an old man and full of years, until he could say with the patri- 
arch Jacob, “The days of the years of my pilgrimage are many. Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been, and I have not attained 
unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage.” 
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JAKOB HUTTER’S LAST EPISTLE 


DROP AU 8 Ua 


CHURCH IN MORAVIA, 1535 


(Translated from the original by Maureen Burns of the Wheathill 
Bruderhof, England.) 


Introduction 


Jakob Hutter was born around 1500 in the small village of Moos near 
Bruneck in the Puster Valley of Tyrol. He did not originate the brotherhoods 
later called by his name. Jacob Widemann had founded the first modern 
community of goods at Nikolsburg in the spring of 1528. The members spread 
all their worldly possessions upon a cloak, according to the Scriptural pre- 
cedent of Acts II. The group then proceeded to Austerlitz at the invitation 
of Lord von Kaunitz who sheltered them. When Hutter joined the movement 
he infused it with such new life and vigor, that evangelical Anabaptism has 
survived all the vicissitudes of more than four centuries. 


Hutter’s charismatic epistles were delivered to the home church by 
special messengers who ran at the risk of their lives. The eighth epistle 
given here was brought to the Church in Moravia from Tyrol by the hand 
of Jeronimus Kaels. We can imagine the electrical effect which it had upon 
the assembled Christians at that time hiding in the woods and remote valleys 
of Moravia. Shortly after it was delivered, Hutter sealed his testimony with 
his blood. He had been sent to Tyrol partly for his own safety but the relent- 
less Anabaptist-hunters caught him at Klausen, and imprisoned him at Inns- 
bruck. His knowledge of the Holy Scriptures was so perfect that the priests 
could not argue with him, and as a result he was brutally tortured. But in 
the midst of his sufferings he wrote letters of love to his home church. When 
his ungodly captors could not silence him by daily torture, he was sentenced 
to death, and burned alive at the stake on February 25, 1536 under indes- 
cribably cruel and repulsive circumstances. Yet even at the moment of ex- 
cruciating torment he remained faithful to Christ, and his executioners were 
filled with fear at the effect of his last testimony upon the watching multi- 
tude. History has vindicated his name, while his inhuman oppressors are 
covered with shame. Their works they would wish to hide, while the seed 
oe truth which Hutter planted has grown into a great tree to the glory of 

rist. 


There is little news in this letter, and nothing at all of a speculative 
nature. It is as untheological as the Synoptic Gospels themselves, and as 
compelling. There is no question of doctrinal argument. Indeed, Hutter is 
as orthodox as any Christian can be. Obedience and discipleship are the 
issues. Hutter asks the ecclesia to live their faith in implicit obedience to 
Christ. This involves the practice of brotherly love as well as a sentimental 
love for God. There is neither pietistic, sentimental withdrawal, nor chiliastic 
expectation of a sudden advent of the millenium. The Hutterite way is the 
way of concrete existential realism. It is putting the teachings of the Sermon 
on the Mount into effect here and now. It is bearing the cross out of love 
for Him. It is complete surrender to His sovereignty. It is admission into the 
kingdom of Grace! 
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LAST EPISTEE 


Jakob, a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ and a servant of his chosen 
saints here and there in all lands through the great and unspeakable grace and 
mercy of God who has called and chosen and fitted me for this in His fathom- 
_less mercy; in no wise had I deserved this but only His overflowing goodness 

and faithfulness perceived my faithfulness and has made me good and worthy 
with Abraham and his seed forever, and has trusted me and given His godly 
and eternal word into my heart and mouth, and the heavenly treasure and 
goodness of His divinity and His holy spirit, which are hidden and remain in 
the tabernacle and the ark of the eternal invisible God in heaven above, who 
is lord and king over all kings. He has blessed me with His heavenly blessing 
and has made His divine word living and active in me and in many others 
(to whom He let it be preached through me). And He has given testimony 
to the same through the pouring out and working of the Holy Spirit with all 
evidence of power, miracles, and signs. And He has appointed me to be a 
watchman, shepherd, and guardian of His holy people, of His elect, holy 
Christian Church (Rev. 21), which is the bride and spouse, yes, the dear and 
blessed consort of our dear Lord Jesus Christ, which He has bought, purified 
and washed through His precious and holy blood, and has given me many 
devout, holy and Christian hearts for evermore. In this and for all this together 
let God the father in heaven’s kingdom, the king and creator of all things, be 
honored and praised; let Him alone be glorified, blessed, and magnified. And 
from the very bottom of my heart be said praise and thanks to Him in His 
royal and eternal majesty, from me and from all saints and from all heavenly 
hosts through Jesus Christ for ever and evermore. Amen. 


You saints, chosen and elect, fighters and witnesses of God and of our 
dear Lord Jesus Christ, my most beloved brothers and sisters, and my longed 
for chosen children, whom I have borne and planted through God’s word, 
grace and gifts from heaven above; yes with much pain and work and in many 
great tribulations, wherever they may be, in Moravia and here and there in 
all parts, hunted and dispersed in distress, in poverty, in tribulation, in anxiety, 
in need, in much’ pain and great persecution, and in manifold temptations 
that you suffer for our Lord’s sake; I wish you all from the depth of my heart 
grace, peace, and eternal mercy from the almighty God, and much love and 
faith, victory, strength, and self-conquest. And may God in heaven comfort 
and strengthen you, may He feed and give you to drink, and care for you, 
both in body and in spirit with heavenly and temporal gifts. May He help 
and support you, and may you be committed to Him in all eternity through 
His dear son Jesus Christ. Amen. . 

Beloved and chosen children of the living God, we have heard and know 
about your tribulations and persecutions, your distress and trial that you suffer 
for the Lord’s sake. We know this for the greater part, although what has 
happened and taken place in the meantime we do not know. We consider and 
reflect on this diligently in our hearts without ceasing. Your tribulation and 
suffering strike at our hearts; oh, we bear and suffer faithfully with you to- 
gether, apart from what else we suffer and endure (in Tyrol) for the Lord’s 
sake. And we think of you constantly towards God and all the saints, calling 
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earnestly in prayer, for you are grown and planted in our hearts, and are 


for us a living letter written in our hearts through God’s love and spirit which 
is read constantly at all times. 


Beloved ones and elect, sometime ago I sent Brother Christle to you and 
wrote and told you how matters stand with us here, and comforted you as 
much as God gave me to do. And now I hope and trust to God that you received 
that message. Now I would gladly have sent the Brother Hansel to you soon 
and with all speed, as you have asked and required, and he would gladly have 
come, too, with all his heart in godly love that he and we have towards you. 
But now it cannot be, for he is ill. I can and may also not use him here, in 
spite of needing him and others too so badly, for the need is great here, too, 
as you have probably heard. 


But now I cannot and may not refrain (because of the godly holy love 
that I have toward you) to send you in this distress our dear Brother Jeroni- 
mus, and will rather suffer a still greater privation in order that your need 
might be lightened. Oh, would to God in heaven that we might make good 
your need according to your heart’s wish and desire, and that we might do 
enough to suit our hearts. Oh, that God in His blessed heavenly kingdom 
would grant that we might offer you the joy and delight we have in you, and 
that the desire of our hearts might be fulfilled, that we might take you and 
serve and help you in your need, that we might house and shelter you, yes, feed 
and give you drink, and show and bring you love and faithfulness and honor, 
and that we could and might serve you with heavenly and temporal gifts. What 
great and heartfelt joy in the Holy Spirit that would be; we wish for no greater 
joy. Here then is our greatest sorrow, that we are robbed of your presence, 
and we can and may not do all this for you. How gladly we should suffer 
poverty, yes, need, tribulation and pain of our flesh, yes, torture, suffering 
and even death itself, that we might have now fellowship together, and that 
we might show and bring service, love, faithfulness, and honor to you, for our 
soul and heart is completely open toward you. 


Oh, devout children of the living God, how greatly your need distresses 
me, my heart is full of compassion for your tribulation and persecution that 
you suffer for the Lord’s sake, But be comforted, you devout Christian hearts, 
reflect and consider well that all prophets, Christ the Lord, His apostles, and 
in short all saints from the beginning of the world have suffered the same, 
yes, all those who loved God the Lord. This has been often and unceasingly 
proclaimed to you, that is that this will be done to all the saints and elect, to all 
lovers of the divine truth, until the Day of Judgment, as the Holy Scriptures 
testify enough and in many passages. Reflect and consider also that I have often 
and many times told and showed you this, when I was still with you, before 
ever this happened to us. For some did not want to recognize His goodness, 
love and mercy; so God had to give this recognition to them through tribula- 
tion and suffering. Some wanted to be thankless towards the Lord, many of 
whom have perished and have been confounded. But to us and to all those 
who love and fear Him, God will reveal and give to know the riches of His 
mercy and of His fatherly will through such affliction and tribulation, in 
order that we do not forget Him or become thankless towards Him, also that 
we do not become drowsy or careless in God’s service, so that sin or our flesh 
does not rule or get the upper hand in us, and that we may not defile our- 
selves with the world and with earthly creatures or take pleasure and lose our- 
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selves in these things, but that our flesh should be crucified and killed with 
all its lusts and desires, and that our inward man might grow and increase, 
so that God and His holy Spirit might rule, lead, guide, and point us in all 
truth and righteousness. Also that we might know God and His mercy more 
fully, and glorify, honor and praise Him, serve Him with fear and trembling, 
that we might grow and flourish in love and faith, in all godliness, in all perfect 
truth and righteousness to the perfection that God gives and has promised 
to His own. So that we might not be dry and fruitless trees, and not be burned 
with the fire of hell, but that we might be a good, green olive tree of the Lord, 
to bring Him good fruits, that we might not waste unprofitably the time that 
we still have to live, but that we might serve God and be obedient to His 
saints our life-long, and no more do that which our flesh wills and has a liking 
for. 

Therefore the Lord chastises us as His dear children, for Peter writes that 
he who suffers in the flesh shall cease from sinning, so that for the time that 
he still has to live in the flesh he shall no longer serve the world and his own 
flesh, and no longer live in sin, and so forth. But that he should live for God 
and use his life here on this pilgrimage to God’s honor and praise. Therefore 
God makes us free and purifies us from the world and from all creatures through 
tribulation, that we might turn away our hearts from this, and that with our 
whole heart we might set our trust and hope in the Lord alone, that we might 
confide and commit ourselves to Him altogether, and that our delight and 
joy should be only in the Lord, and in His word, in His eternal law, and 
that we might walk in all this day and night, loving God the almighty and His 
children from the very depth of our hearts, with all our strength and all our 
being, and that we might have our treasure only in heaven. 


For this reason then all this happens to us out of love and great mercy 
of the almighty God, that we might not be damned (I Cor. 11) with the world, 
but might have joy indescribable in the future eternal life. Otherwise our 
flesh would rule us, would gain the upper hand, and break forth so that we 
would sin. Now the wages of sin is eternal death (Rom. 6). For those that 
are carnal cannot please God; those that are carnal and sinful shall not inherit 
God’s kingdom as the Holy Scripture says (Gal, 5). Wounds and blows for 
the body drive away evil (Prov. 20), that is, all that is sin and unrighteous- 
ness. This is driven off through the cross of Jesus Christ, which is the rod of 
the Lord. Therefore, be comforted, you beloved and elect, for all this is a sure 
sign and proof that you are dear and well-pleasing to God, and that God will 
also give eternal life, eternal rest, peace, joy, and eternal glory with all the 
elect saints and with the heavenly hosts. May God the father help you and 
us to this through His most beloved Son, to whom be praise and honor for 
ever and eternally. Amen. 


Oh, beloved and chosen children of the living God, how terribly and 
mightily enough this tribulation and anxiety was mirrored and shown for a 
long time in my heart through God’s grace and Spirit. Therefore have I un- 
ceasingly shown it to you day and night, pointed out to you and taught you 
to bring your hearts to this, to prepare yourselves and surrender yourselves, 
and resign yourselves to tribulation and trial. Also how you should stand in 
all this, how you should believe and trust in God the Lord, and not let your- 
selves be frightened away from God, from His truth and from His holy church. 
But you shall remain constant in all manner of tribulation unto your end. 
For whoever endures to the end shall be saved, says the Lord (Mt. 24). Also 
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as you strive in knightly fashion for the truth, so shall God the Lord strive 
for you; and I have shown how you shall be devout, righteous, patient and 
faithful to God and to all His saints in all things. I have also told you and 
shown you enough that you should hear and grasp the divine word with the 
utmost diligence, and write it into your hearts. For it is probable that we 
shall not be with you at all times and able to speak with you, for God will 
perhaps take us from you whether it will be through prison, tribulation or 
death, whatever God ordains. May you have something to draw upon in the time 
of need. 


You should gather in when it is summer, so that in the extremely cold 
and dangerous time of winter you will have something to draw upon, yes, that 
you are clad and prepared and can draw out the treasure of your hearts, that 
which you have heard and gathered in and received of God. O how often and 
at great length have I told and shown you this, Would to God that you have 
richly understood and grasped it. For you have heard often and enough the 
word of divine truth, many fine and mightly examples of saints, of what God 
has worked and done with them. Well for him who has heard it and has written 
it in his heart. 


You have also heard and understood that the Lord has for a long time 
led you during the day as a (pillar of) cloud, that is through His ministers 
and preachers. But now the night shall come, when one cannot and may not 
see the cloud any more, and the Lord will no longer go before us in the cloud. 
But God shall go before those who are His in a pillar of fire. That is through 
the light and glow of His Holy Spirit and through God’s word, which word 
and Spirit are in all devout Christian hearts, that through this and through 
a true Christian, well-founded faith (His children) be ruled, instructed, taught 
and led in all truth. That is the pillar of fire in our hearts. Well for him whose 
light lightens and shines, he shall neither fall by night nor be confounded, 
as the Scripture testifies. The righteous man shall live his faith and shall never 
more be confounded. 


So think now, dear brothers and sisters, consider well and take to heart, 
reflect and weigh up all this in your hearts. For the time and everything that 
has been proclaimed to you in the name of the Lord has already come. Oh 
well for the man who has heard the word of God and has taken it into his 
heart, and whose heart is full of love and faith, of great patience, righteousness, 
truth, fear of God, and of His Holy Spirit; he shall stay steadfast indeed in this 
need. So see to it now, dear brothers and sisters, that although I or other de- 
vout servants of God may no longer speak with you by word of mouth in 
this world, and may no more see you with our eyes in this time, that you never- 
theless remain steadfast and believe and trust firmly in your hearts in God the 
Lord. 


Be diligent to do His will and keep His commandments. Confess the Lord 
with words, with works, and by a Christian holy life. Let your light so lighten 
and shine among men, and let your good works be seen and revealed, that God 
the Father might be glorified through you, In the same way shall Christ the 
Lord also confess you before God, His heavenly father, and before the angels 
in heaven, yes, as His sons and daughters, as His brothers and sisters, and as 
coheirs in His glory. Love God and His holy word and people—so shall you also 
be loved by God the Lord and by His dear Son and by all saints. Serve God 
the Lord and His children with all your heart faithfully and diligently in all 
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things; so shall the angels in heaven serve you. Nevermore forget the Lord 
and His divine word and His holy people—so shall God the Lord nevermore 
forget you. Remain in God and in His word, in His truth and in the holy 
fellowship of His elect—so shall God the Lord remain with and in you eternally 
and will not forget you. Bear in mind and consider what we have taught you 
through God’s gift and grace with His word and through His Holy Spirit. Act 
all of you diligently in accordance with it. For we have not presented and 
preached fables and tales and human inventions to you, but the divine eternal 
truth, that which is pure, clear, and well-founded, that which is yea and amen 
before God and before all saints, and what we in the truth know and have 
heard and received from the living God; which also is sealed and testified 
enough with Holy Scripture and with much holy blood, and which also we 
desire to testify with our blood and with godly truth through the help, strength, 
and grace of God. This is the right way and the door into the sheepfold, the 
true and unfeigned foundation and truth, upon which all the prophets and 
apostles have built as we have pointed out and shown to you. Let yourselves 
not be taught or counselled otherwise. For a thief comes for nothing but to 
steal, rob, and destroy. So they are all thieves and murderers before God, as 
Christ says. And let him that will instruct and teach otherwise be cursed and 
damned, as Paul says in his teachings. For we have neither lived in error nor 
wavered, and do not waver here and there like a reed that is moved in the 
wind; and through the help of God we shall not be moved, neither by tribula- 
tion nor temptation nor trial. And no man, no torture or pain, no power, 
no hunger or thirst, no tribulation or temptation, no creature or anything that 
one can speak or name, shall confuse or injure us to turn away from God 
and from His divine truth, in which we walk and which we preach. For the 
word we speak and preach is well-founded and sealed by God and by all His 
saints with miracles and with powerful signs, as is written above, Neither do 
we bring something new to your ears, for we are not fickle, inconstant, or light- 
minded and false teachers do. But we are firm and immovable in the divine 
truth for evermore, let it cost us what it may, and however cruel the conse- 
quences may seem. And what we have spoken from the beginning and preached, 
we preach still untiringly and unashamedly. This should rightly make you cer- 
tain and brave, manly, and well-secured in the Lord. Oh, would to God, you 
devout Christian hearts, that I could be only one day or a few hours with you, 
that I could let my voice be heard among you and might rejoice, quicken, and 
satisfy myself in the Lord with you. But God has not appointed things thus, 
which we shall bear and accept with sorrow and with great patience. 


But be comforted, ye elect of the Lord, for the time of your redemption 
is at hand. Lift up your heads to God the Lord in heaven, and wait in meekness, 
in great longsuffering, in righteousness and truth, in godly love, and in strong 
faith and trust, for your shepherd and king to come from heaven. For he will 
soon come, He that is to come in the clouds of heaven with great power and 
glory, the king and comforter of Israel, and He shall save, redeem and liberate 
those that are His, and shall set upon their heads a glorious crown that shall 
nevermore fade. But before this there shall be struggle and strife. Whoever fights 
as a true knight and overcomes, yes, conquers through God’s spirit, shall be 
crowned and shall gain the victory and the prize, and shall receive peace and 
joy, eternal rest and glory with all the elect and all the heavenly hosts. He shall 
be with God the father and with His dear son, and with the saints for evermore 
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in the covenant of eternal life. May God the father help us to that through 
Jesus Christ, to whom be praise and honor forever and eternally, Amen. 


Oh, beloved and elect children of the living God, I rejoice and comfort 
myself with the assurance of God which He has promised and given to us that 
we shall see and behold Him in His holy temple, that our suffering and misery 
shall one time come completely to an end, that our weeping and wailing shall 
cease, and that we shall behold and embrace one another with great and un- 
speakable joy, etc. And no one shall hurt or injure us any more, for all tribula- 
tions and suffering shall pass away. For the veil of the temple shall be rent 
through the power of the Lord, that is, all earthly and carnal pomp and power. 
But the devout shall reign and rule, and their mouth shall be full of laughter, 
as the Lord says, and they shall rejoice in the Lord, and they shall sing songs 
of praise together for evermore. May God grant you through His mercy that we 
might await His grace and His eternal perfect compassion. So for our sorrow 
and distress joy shall be given to us a thousandfold. 


Here in this world we have no rest and no continuing city but tribulation, 
anxiety, distress, and pain. But be comforted, for Christ has overcome the 
world, and will give also you and us grace and victory, that we also may 
courageously overcome it. For our sakes He has overcome, that the same victory 
might be given to you, to us, and to all who fear God and love Him with all 
their heart and keep His commandments. For the right, true Christian faith 
is the victory that overcomes the world. Would to God in heaven that you might 
be well comforted and endowed by God the heavenly father in all your tribula- 
tions. Oh, that it were God’s will that I might be with you and you with me. 
How greatly and deeply my heart longs for you; it burns with great desire to 
be with you in the tribulation, yes, in great torture and pain; I would a thou- 
sand times rather be with you than be with the ungodly in their pleasure and 
luxury, etc. Now I comfort myself in the Lord that if it cannot and may not 
be now, we shall truly be together in the future and everlasing life. 


Oh beloved and elect children of God, my heart, soul, and spirit shall be 
with you at all times, and you with me, and God with all of us, and we all 
with God, forevermore. Be therewith faithfully commended to God the Lord 
in heaven, and to the faithful shepherd Jesus Christ, beneath His Powerful Care 
and protection. May He comfort and strenythen you, may He feed and give you 
to drink in body and in soul with heavenly and temporal gifts according to 
His will and pleasure, and the richness of His great mercy, and be commended 
to Him in all things for evermore. Amen. 


Further, beloved and elect brothers and sisters, my dear children, I let you 
know again how things are here with us, namely as follows: we live and walk 
in love and faith, in peace and unity of the Holy Spirit. We have also great 
tribulation inwardly in our hearts for your sake, and also otherwise great 
and heavy persecution outwardly from the ungodly tyrants. The cruel, raging 
dragon has opened wide its jaws and throat and wills to swallow up the woman 
that is clad with the sun, which is the bride and the church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Soon after the meeting of the church, the first day, one of our dear brothers 
was imprisoned in Taufers. Soon after he had got home from the meeting of 
the church, the judge of Brixen rode into Liisen and called together men, 
women, and children, everyone that could possibly walk, and read to them a 
crue] mandate and commanded them that no one should house or shelter us. 
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Whoever should do so would be more cruelly punished than ever before and 
his house would be burned to the ground. For our cause was taking root and 
gaining ground. And the devilish lord of Brixen would not suffer this but 
wanted to exterminate it. This lord came home recently and offended the people 
with many words and forbade them to do what was good and right, and com- 
manded them to do what was evil and wrong, etc. The devout were well com- 
forted in heart though, and heeded not his offense and threats, but served God 
and were diligent to do His will. The judge wanted to wait awhile to see 
whether they would be frightened and go into their accursed idolatrous temple, 
and he would gladly have ignored them. But our betrayers gave him no rest; 
for the dear brothers and sisters were known to all men in the whole valley 
and to many others besides in the neighborhood. When the judge saw that his 
commandment counted for nothing among the devout, he came up and took 
of us five or six brothers and sisters and led them captive to Brixen. The Lord 
shielded the others this time, but just now at this hour another message has 
reached us through an ungodly man. He has again taken five captives from 
Liisen to Brixen, but we know nothing more definite yet. It is to be feared 
though, What they will do with them and how they are, here and there, where 
they are imprisoned we do not know this time, but God knows. I have hurriedly 
sent brothers into Liisen and all around to visit the beloved brothers and 
sisters, and to see how things are in all respects. They have not yet returned so 
that I do not know definitely how matters stand everywhere. But one can well 
imagine and think that they are all hunted and driven out, and are everywhere 
in great danger. 

We have heard nothing more about the captives than all uprightness and 
devoutness. God may comfort them and strengthen them from heaven above 
with His word and His Holy Spirit, and keep them in His name and His 
divine truth to their end, and support them through Jesus Christ. May He help 
and aid them through His great mercy. Amen. 

What else there is to say and what is going on everywhere among us our 
dear brother Jeronimus will tell and inform you by word of mouth, for he 
knows everything just as well as I at present, he knows what there is to be told 
and said concerning this. He will be our living letter to you whom you may 
ask and hear. Above all, we all wait for the Lord with great patience. 

Last of all and in conclusion, we ask you for the sake of God’s mercy to 
pray unceasingly to God for us with earnestness and diligence as we do for 
you, and as we know also that you are doing for us. But be not negligent in 
this but fuller, and the longer the more zealous, for there is truly need of it. 
But I know that God will provide ways and means for His own people accord- 
ing to His promise and great mercy, God be with us and with you, and comfort 
all grieved Christian devout hearts with the comfort of His Holy Spirit through 
Jesus Christ, here and there for ever and evermore, Amen. 


All children of God with us here, the Holy Christian Church, greet you 
most faithfully from the very depth of their hearts, in godly love and peace, 
each and everyone, many thousand times. And I, Jakob Hutter, your minister 
and servant, your brother and companion in the suffering of Christ, I greet you 
all together, each and everyone, all devout Christian ministers together with 
all saints, many thousand times, in godly, burning, brotherly love, with a peace- 
ful heart and with the holy kiss of our Lord Jesus Christ, God in heaven, the 
father of all grace and mercy, greet and bless you from heaven above with His 
gracious comfort and Spirit through Jesus Christ, ever and eternally. Amen. 
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Beloved and elect in the Lord, our body, soul and spirit is all the Lord’s; 
so give yourselves wholly, and be comforted in the Lord. God keep us in His 
love and in the covenant of His peace for evermore. 

Sent from the county of Tyrol through the Brother Jeronimus. By me, 
Jakob, your brother and companion in the kingdom, suffering and the patience 
of Christ. 
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